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Nullius addictus jurare in verba magiftri, 4 
Quo me cunque rapit tzmpeitus, deferor hoſpes, 
HOR, 
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THE LIFE 


OF 


DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


AMUEL JOHNSON was born at Litchfield, Sept. 7, 
1709, O. 8. His father, Michael Johnſon, was a 
bookſeller of that city. His mother was ſiſter to Dr, 
Ford, a phyſician, and father of Cornelius Ford, 
generally known by the name of Parſon Ford. John» 
lon had a younger brother (Nathaniel) who died at 
the age of twenty-ſeven or twenty-eight. His uncle 
Andrew for ſome years kept the Ring at Smithheld, ap- 
propriated for wreftlers and boxers. Michael the father 
died in 1731. Johnſon did not delight in talking of 
his relations: “ There is little pleature,”” ſaid he to 
Mrs, Piozzi, © in relating the anecdotes of beggary.“ 


He derived from his parents, or from an unwhole- 
ſome nurſe, the diſtemper called the King's Evil. The 
Jacobites at that time helieved in the efficacy of the 
royal touch; and Mrs. Johnſon preſented her ſon, when 
two years old, before queen Anne, who for the firſt time 

ertormed that office, and communicated to her young 
patient all the healing virtue in her power. He was 
afterwards cut for that ſcrophulous humour; and the 
nder part of his face was ſeamed and disfigured by the 
operation. It is ſuppoſed that this diſeaſe deprived him 
t the fight of his left eye, and alſo impaired his 


hearin g. 


At eight years old he was placed at the free- ſchool at 
Litchfield, Where he was not remarkable for diligence 
or regular application. Whatever he read, his tenacious 
iemory made his own. At about ſeventeen he was 
ent to another ſchool at Stourbridge, in Worceſterſhire ; 
nd having gone through the rudiments of claſſic lite - 
; A 2 rat ure, 
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rature, he returned to his father's houſe. At the age of 
nineteen, he went to aſſiſt the ſtudies of a young gen- 
tleman, of the name of Corbet, at Oxford, and on P 
Oct. 31, 1728, both were entered of Pembroke college. fi 
At this place, ethics, theology, and claſſic literature, P. 
were his favourite ſtudies. His reading, however, was E 
by fits and ſtarts, undire&ed to any particular ſcience. A 
He received at this time an early impreſſion of piety, and A 
a taſte for the beſt authors, ancient and modern. The Wt ©® 
want of pecuniary ſupplies at length obliged him to quit ¶ P-. 
the univerſity, He obtained, however, the aſſiſtance of 
a friend, and returning in a ſhort time, was able to com- 
plete his reſidence of three years. 


From the univerſity Johnſon went back to Lichfield. He 
His father died ſoon after, and the whole receipt out of W *7 
his effects was no more than twenty pounds. In this 
exigence he became under-maſter of a grammar- ſchool, . 
at Market Boſworth ; but diſguſted by the pride of the ec 
patron of the ſeminary, he left the place in diſcontent, 


and ever after ſpoke of it with abhorrence. In 1733, 
he went on a viſit to Mr. He&or, who had been his 7 af 
ſchool-fellow, and was then a ſurgeon at Birmingham. 1 
At that place Johnſon performed his firſt literary work, felt 
a tranſlation of Lobo's Voyage to Abyſſinia, In Feb. 0 t 
1734, he returned to his native city, and in Auguſt fol- 


Jowing publiſhed propoſals for printing the Latin Poems 
of Politian; but this proſpect failed for want of encou- Ic} 
ragement. 


I. 
Our author's next expedient was to offer his aſſiſtance, N 4 
under a feigned name, to Cave, the projector of the a L 


Gentleman's Magazine. His propoſals were accepted, 
and he was retained as a correſpondent and contributor 
to the Magazine. In 1935, he made overtures to the 
Rev. Mr. Budworth, mafter of a grammar-ſchool a 
Brerewoed, in Staffordſhire, to become his aſhſtant; 
but this propoſition did not ſucceed. Another mode o 
adyancement preſented itſelf about this time. Mrs 


Porter, the widow of a mercer in Birmingham, —_ 
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His talents. She had about Sool. and that ſum, to a 
perſon in Johnſon's circumſtances, was an affluent for- 
tune. A marriage took place; and he ſoon afterwards 
projected the ſcaeme of an academy for education at 
Edial, near Litchfield. The celebrated Garrick, then 
about eighteen, was placed in the new ſeminary. An 
acceſſion of ſeven or eight pupils was the moſt that 


could be obtained ; and the undertaking conſequently 
proved abortive, 


Johnſon, having now abandoned all hopes of pro- 
mot ing his fortune in the country, determined to be- 
come an adventurer in the world at large. Young Gar- 
rick had formed the ſame reſolution ; and in March 
1737, they arrived in London together. Their ſtock of 
money was ſoon exhauſted. In three or four years 
afterward, Garrick came forth with talents that aſtoniſh- 
ed the public. He choſe a lucrative profeſſion, and 
loun emerged from all his difficultics : but Johnſon 
was left to toil in the humble walks of literature. His 
tragedy of Irene was the whole of his ſtock : it was of- 
tered to Fleetwood, and rejected. He now made him- 
felt known to Cave, and became connected with him 
in buſineſs, and in a cloſe and intimate acquaintance, 
Cave was his firſt and moſt uſeful patron. About this 
tune commenced his intunacy with the well-known 

chard Savage. 


In 1738 he publiſhed his admirable poem called 
London; and in Auguſt of that year offered himſelf a 
andidate for the matterſhip of the ſchool at Appleby, 
in Leiceſterſhire; but this ſcheme miſcarried. Johnſon 
as now thrown back on the metropolis. Bred to no 
rofeſſion, without relations, friends, or intereſt, he 
as condemned to drudgery in the ſervice of Cave, his 
dnly .patron. With a mind naturally vigorous, and 


Juickened by neceſſity, he formed a multiplicity of pro- 
ets ; but moſt of them failed. A number of ſmall 
racts now iſſued from his pen with wonderful rapidity. 

It is a mortiſying reflection, that Johnſon, with a 
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ſtore of learning and extraordinary talents, was not 
able at the age of thirty, to force his way to the favour 
of the public. Slow riſes worth by poverty depreſs d. 
« He was ſtill," as he ſays himſelf, “ to provide for the 
« day that was paſſing over him.“ In November 1740, 
he began to compole the parliamentary ſpeeches for the 
Magazines, and continued them till February 1942-3. 
In 1743-4, he was employed in the painful drudg- 
ery of making the catalogue of the Earl of Ox- 


ford's library, and in compiling the Harleian Miſcellany. WW * 
In 1744, he publiſhed the Life of Savage; and then r 
projected a new edition of Shakeſpeare. But the atten- I 
tion of the public was not excited; there was no friend Ml 1 
to promote a ſubſcription ; and the project died, to re- W 
vive at a future day, | x 
A new undertaking, however, was ſoon after pro- 
poled—an Engliſh Dictionary, upon an enlarged plan, 1 


Several opulent bookſellers had meditated a work of 
this kind; and the agreement was ſoon adjuſted between 10 
the parties. Johnſon had hitherto lodged with his A, 
wife in courts and alleys about the Strand; but now, ge 
for the: purpole of carrying on his arduous undertaking MW . © 
and to be near his printer and friend, Mr. Strahan, he 
' ventured to take a houſe in Gough- ſquare, Fleet- ſtreet, 


In 1747, the playhouſe being under Garrick's direc 


tion, Johnſon thought of his tragedy. It was put 1 fie 
rehearſal in Jan. 1749; and to awaken the public at for 
tention, the Vanity of Human Wiſhes was publiſhe of h 
the ſame month. Irene was acted on the 6th of February 
and on the twelve following nights; ſince which, tim v 
it has not been acted on any ſtage. He was now forti - 
years old; his fame was widely ditluſed ; and he ha ins 
made his agreement with the bookſellers for his Dicti A 4 
onary at 1500 guinegs z part of which was to be a0 ang 


vanced in proportion to the progreſs of the work. BE 
now eſtabliſhed a weekly club in Ivy-lane; and this _ 
the firſt ſcene of ſocial life to which Johnſon can | afide 


' traced out of his own home, At this tune he had pr 
jects 
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jeted the RAMBLER. He communicated his plan to 
none of his friends: he deſired no aſſiſtance, relying 


wy) entirely on his own fund and the protection of the Di- 
the vine Being, which he implored in a ſolemn form of 
40 prayer, compoſed for the occaſion. The firſt number 
the was publiſhed March 20, 1950; and the laſt, March 14, 


1752. 


dg- 

* In 1750, one Lauder pretended that he had detected 
any a multitude of plagiariſms in Milton: Johnſon, in com- 
then mon with many others, was induced to give credit to 


his aſſertions, and wrote a preface to Lauder's book. 
The arts of this impoſtor were at length detected. John- 
ſon then renounced all connection with him, and drew 
up a recantation, in a letter to Dr. Douglas, which 
Lauder figned ; and it was publiſhed in 1751. 


eo On the 28th of March, 1752, Johnſon- felt a ſe- 
plan. vere ſtroke of affliction in the death of his wife. Mrs. 
'k oi Johnſon left a daughter (Lucy Porter) by her firſt 
eween i huſband. She had contracted a friendſhip with Mrs. 


Anne Williams, daughter of Zachary Williams, a phy- 


noo ſician of eminence in South Wales. This lady poſſeſſed 
king, uncommon talents, and though blind, had an alacrity 
my of mind that made her converlation deſirable. To re- 


lieve melancholy reflections, Johnſon took her home to 
his houſe in Gough - ſquare. Garrick gave her a benefit- 


direc play, which produced 200l, a volume of Miſcellannies 
wy un increaſed her ſtock to zool. and this fund, with John- 
duc HY ſon's protection, ſupported her through the remainder 
bliſhe 1 7 


of her life. 
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While the Rambler was carried on, the Dictionary 
proceeded ſlowly. In May 1752, having compoled a 
prayer preparatory to his return trom tears and forrow 
to the duties of life, he reſumed his grand deſign, 
and went on with vigour ; giving however occaſional 
aſſiſtance to his friend Dr. Hawkeſworth in the Ad- 
venturer, which began ſoon after the Rambler was laid 
aſide, The Dictionary was completed towards the * 
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vii LIFE OP | 
of 1754, and was publiſhed in May 1765. Johnſon | 
was detirous that it ſhould come from one who had ob- 
tained academical honours ; and his friend, the Rev. 
T. Warton, had obtained for him, in February, a 
diploma for a maſter's degree from Oxford. 


His mind, at this time ſtrained and over-laboured by 
conſtant exertion, called for an interval of repoſe and 
indolence, but indelence was the time of danger : it was 
then that his ſpirits, not employed abroad, turned with 
inward hoſtility againſt himſelf. His reflections on his 
own life and conduct were always ſevere ; and, wiſhing 
to he immaculate, he deſtroyed his own peace by unne- 
ceſſary ſcruples. He tells us, that when he ſurveyed his 
paſt life, he diſcovered nothing but a barren waſte of 
time, with ſome diſorders of body and diſturbances of 
mind, very near to madneſs. His life, he ſays, from his 
earlicſt years, was waſted in a morning bed; and his 
teigning lin was a general ſluggiſnneſs, to which he was 
always inclined, and, in part of his life, almoſt com- 
pelled, by morbid melancholy and wearinels of mind, 
This was his conſtitutional malady, derived, perhaps, 
from his father, who was, at times, overcaſt with a 
gloom that bordered on inſanity : when to this ic is 
added, that Johnſon, about the age of twenty, drew up a 
deſcription of his infirmities for Dr. Swinfen, at that 
time an eminent phyſician in Staffordſhire z and received 
an anſwer to his letter, importing that the ſymptoms 
indicated a future privation of reaton ; who can wonder 
that he was troubled with melancholy and dejection of 
ſpirit! An apprehenſion of the worſt calamity that can 
befal human nature hung over him all the reſt of his lite, 
like the ſword of the tyrant ſuſpended over his gueſt, 


In 1756, he became a reviewer in the Literary Maga- 
zine ; but this employment engroſſed but little of hiz 
time. He reſigned himſelf to indolence, took no exer- 
ciſe, roſe about two, and then received the viſits of his 
friends: till four or five in the evening he preſided at 
his tea-table. Tea was his favourite beverage—In this 
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year the propoſal for a new edition of Shakeſpeare was 
reſumed ; and in April, 1758, he began the Idler. In 


1759 he publiſhed the Prince of Abyſſinia. Johnſon 
wanted to go to Litchfield, to pay the laſt offices of filial 
duty to his mother, who, at the age of go, was then 
near her diſſolution; but money was neceſſary, Mr. 
Johnſton the bookſeller gave 100l. for the copy. With 
this ſupply Johnſon ſet out; but did not arrive in time 
to cloſe the eyes of a parent whom he loved. 


He now found it neceſſary to retrench his expences. 
le firſt retired to Gray's-Inn, and then to Inner Tem- 
ple-lane, where he lived in poverty, total idleneſs, and 
the pride of literature. Halcyon days however were 
now to open upon him. In May 1762, his Majeſty, 
o reward literary merit, granted him a penſion of 3ool. 
a or. Being thus poſſeſſed of a regular income, he 
eft the Temple, and once more became maſter of a 
houſe in Johnſon's court, Fleet- ſtreet. To enlarge his 

ircle, he had again recourſe to a weekly literary club. 
The members were, Mr. Edm. Burke, Sir J. Reynolds, 
&c, Enjoying his amuſements in this fociety, and 
happy in a ſtate of independence, Johnſon gained in 
1765 another reſource, which contributed more than 
any thing elſe to exempt him from the ſolicitudes of 
8 was introduced to the late Mr, Thrale and his 

amily. 


In October 1765, Shakeſpeare was publiſhed, and 
ortly after, the Univexſity of Dublin created: Johnſon 
doctor of laws: Oxford in eight or ten years followed 
he example; and till then he never aſſumed the title of 
Doctor. In 1766 his conſtitution ſeemed to be in a ra- 
did decline, and that morbid melancholy which often 
louded his underſtanding, came upon him with a deeper 
loom than ever. Mr. and Mrs. Thrale paid him a 
iſit in this ſituation, and found him on his knees, with 
Dr. Delap, beſeeching God to continue to him the uſe 
of his underſtanding. Mr. Thrale took him to his 
ouſe at Streatham ; and Johnſon from that time became 
conſtant reſident in the family. 


In 
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of religion prevailed againſt the infirmity of nature; an 
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In 1770, he publiſhed the Falſe Alarm; and in 1777, 
Falkland Iſlands. In Auguſt 1773, he ſet out on af 
journey to Scotland, in company with Mr. Boſwell, 
and returned to London about November.” In 1774% 
was publi%ed the Patriot; and in 1775, Taxation no 
Tyranny, and the Journey to the Weſtern Iſlands of 
Scotland. The firſt publication of the Lives of the 
Poets was in 1779; and the whole was completed in 
1781, F 


We now take leave of Dr. Johnſon as an author.] 
From the cloſe of his laſt work, the malady which per- 
ſecuted him through life, came upon him with alarming] 
ſeverity, and his conſtitution declined apace. In June 
1783 he had a paralytic ſtroke, which affeRed his ſpeech] 
only. The contemplation of his approaching end was con. 
ftantly before his eyes; and the proſpect ot death, he de- 
clared, was terrible. In November 1783 he was ſwelled 
from head to foot with a droply ; but being eaſed of this 
complaint, he began to entertain hopes that his conlt-WF, ..; 
tution was not entirely broken. About MidſummerW,; 
1784, with ſome appearance of health, he went into hene 
Derbyſhire. In his abſence his friends thought a warmer; 4 
air might prolong his life; but a penſion of 300l. a year... 
was a fund too ſlender for a travelling valetudinarian,M. pe 
The patronage of the Chancellor (Lord Thurlow) wahre 
ſolicited ; he undertook to recommend Johnſon's calc, 
but without ſucces ; he offered to adyance ol. from hig joh 
own purſe : Dr. Brockleſby alfo offered am annuity oi} ; 
1001 ; but both theſe generous propoſals Doctor Johnſon up] 
declined, He returned to London in November, labour, 
ing with the dropſy and an aſthma. e tc 

jon 
was 


The hiſtory of a death-bed is painful. The ſtrengt 


2 h 
his foreboding dread of the divine juſtice ſubſided into 4 
pious truſt and humble hope of mercy at the throne nt, 
grace, He expired without a groan, at ſeven in this; not 
evening of Monday, Dec. 13, 1784. On the 20th into 


the fame month his remains were buried in Weſtmin! 
del 
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er-Abbey, near the foot of Shakeſpeare's monument, 
nd near the grave of Garrick, A black marble over 
us grave has the following inſcription z „ Samuel John- 
# fon, L. L. D. obiit 13 die Decembris, Anno Domini 


71, 
n a 
yell, 


7744 « 2784, ætatis ſuæ 75. 

a no 

5 — Dr. Johnſon's perſon was large and unwieldy, His 
the 


erves were affected by the ſcrophula. His head ſhook, 
nd involuntary notions made it uncertain that his legs 
nd arms woula, even at a tea-table, remain in their 
roper place. The exteriors of politeneſs did not belong 
> Johnion. His morbid melancholy had an effect on 
is temper : «his paiſons were writable ; aud the pride 


d nn : 


thor. ; 
per- 


ming tcience, as well as of a fierce independent ſpirit, in- 
June] amed him on jome occaſions above all bounds of mo- 
eech eration. Though not in the « ſhade ot academic 
s con- bowers,“ he led a ſcholaſtic life; and the habit of 
he de- onouncing decitions to his friends and viſitors, gave 
velled m a dictatorial manner, which was much entorced by 
of this voice naturally loud, and often overſtre:ched. Meta- 


conſti- yüical diſcuſſion, moral theory, ſyſtems of religion, 
amme' Wu! anecdotes of literature, were his favourite topics. 
t 108eneral hiſtory had little ot his regard, Biography was 
varme" Us delight. The proper ſtudy of mankind is man.“ 


a yculBoner than hear of the Punic war, he would be rude to 
nar lange perſon who introduced the ſubject. Chemiltry was 
v) Walt of his amuſement. 

s cale, 


rom hig Johnſon was born a logician. In conſequence of his 
wity oll in that art, he loved argumentation. No man 
Johnſon ught more profoundly, nor with ſuch acute diſcern- 
labou'Wnt. A fallacy could not ſtand before him; it was 
e to be refuted by ſtrength of reaſoning, and a pre- 
jon both in idea and expreſſion, almoſt unequalled, 


ſtrength was ſurprized to be told, but it was certainly true, that, 
re; 8h great powers of mind, wit and humour were his 
ed into ing talents, Notwithſtanding his piety, ſelf-govern- 
hrone 0 


nt, or the command of his paſſions in converlation, 
not ſeem to have been one of his attainments. For 
intolerant and vyerbearing ſpirit he apologized, by 
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obſerving, that it had done ſome good : obſcenity and 
impiety were repreſſed in his company. In the ſociety 
at Mr, Thrale's he began to wear off the rugged points | 
of his own character. He ſaw the advantages of mu- 
tual civility, and endeavoured to profit by the models 
before him. He felt not only kindneſs but zeal and ar- 
dour for his friends, His piety was fervid, but in ſome 
inſtances bordered on ſuperſtition. His benevolence 
embraced the whole race of man, and yet was tinctured 
with particular prejudices, He was pleaſed with the 
miniſter in the Iſle of Sky, and loved him ſo much, that 
he began to wiſh him not a Preſbyterian, To that body 
of diſſenters his zeal for the eſtabliſhed church made 
him in ſome degree an adverſary; and his attachment 
to a mixed and limited monarchy led him to declare open 
war againſt what he called a fullen republican. He 
would rather praiſe a man of Oxford than of Cambridge, 
He diſliked a whig, and loved a tory, Theſe were the 
ſhades of his character, which it has been the bufinels * 
of certain party-writers to repreſent in the darkeſt co 
lours. His humanity and generoſity, in proportion t 
his ſlender income, were unbounded. It has been truly of 
ſaid, that the lame, the blind, and the ſorrowful, found 8 


in his houſe a ſure retreat. A ſtrict adherence to trutlfij be 
he conſidered as a ſacred obligation, inſomuch that, Pr 
relating the molt minute anecdote, he would not allo 
himſelf the ſmalleſt addition to embelliſh his ſtory. T. 
late Mr. Tyers, who knew Dr. Johnſon intimately, ob ſec 
ſerved, t that he always talked as if he was talking upꝗ , | 
c gath;,” the 
of « 

Dr. Johnſon's failings may well be forgiven for t Free 
ſake of his virtues : his defects were ſpots in the ſuf 75 
His piety, his kind affections, and the goodnels of H dier 
heart, preſent an example worthy of imitation. tion 
works will remain a mogument of genius and of lea 4 
ing; and by a diligent attention to them, all may he 


Vancs in virtue. 
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No. I. TUESDAY, MARCH 20, 1750. 


Cur tamen hoc libeat potius decurrere campo, 
Per quem magnus equos auruncæ flexit alumnus, 
Si vacat, et placidi rationem admittitis, edam. Juv, 


Why to expatiate in this beaten field ; 
Why arms oft us'd in vain, I mean to wield ; 


> open | | | 

5 "Wi If time permit, and candour will attend, 

ridge, Some ſatisfaction this eſſay may lend. ELrurnsToON. 
ere the 


HE difficulty of the firſt addreſs on any new occa- 

hon, is felt by every man in his tranſactions with 
the world, and confeſſed by the ſettled and regular forms 
of ſalutation which neceſſity has introduced into all lan- 
guages. Judgment was wearied with the perplexity of 
being forced upon choice, where there was no motive ta 
preference; and it was found convenient that ſome eaſy 
method of introduction ſhould be eſtabliſhed, which, it 
it wanted the allurement of novelty, might enjoy the 
ſecurity of preſcription, 

Perhaps few authors have preſented themſelves before 
the public, without wiſhing that ſuch ceremonial modes 
of entrance had been ancient ly citabliſhed, as might hare 
freed them from thoſe dangers which the deſire of pleaſ- 
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_—_ ing is certain to produce, and precluded the vain expe- 
« of tl ients of ſoftening cenſure by apologies, or rouſing atten- 
'$ tion by abruptneſs. . 

len The epic writers have found the 123 part of the 
may I Poem ſuch an addition to their undertaking, that they 


have almoſt unanimouſly adopted the firſt lines of Homer; 
and the reader needs only be informed of the ſubjeR, to 
know in what manner the poem will begin, 

Vol. I. But 
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But this ſolemn repetition is hitherto the peculiar di- 
ſtinct ion of heroic poetry ; it has never been legally cx- 
tended to the lower orders of literature, but feems to be 
conſidered as an hereditary privilege, to be enjoyed only 
by thoſe who claim it from their alliance to the genius of 
Homer. 

Therules which the injudicious uſe of this prerogative 
ſuggeſted to Horace, may indeed be applied to the direc- 
tion of candidates for inferior fame; it may be proper tor 
all to remember, that they ought not to raile expectation 
which it is not in their power to ſatisfy, and that it is 
more pleaſing to ſee ſmoke brightening into flame, than 
flame finking into ſmoke. 

This precept has been long received, both from regard 


to the authority of Horace, and its conformity to the 


eneral opinion of the world ; yet there have been always 
— that thought it no deviation from modeſty to re- 
commend their own labours, and imagined themſelves 
entitled by indiſputable merit to an exemption from ge- 
neral reſtraints, and to elevations not allowed in common 
life. They perhaps believed, that when, like Thucy- 
dides, they bequeathed to mankind xlnuz is 11. 
© an eſtate for ever, it was an additional favour to in- 
form them of its value. 

It may, indeed, be no leſs dangerous to claim, on ce. 
tain occaſions, too little than too much. There is ſome- 
thing captivating in {ſpirit and intrepidity, to which w: 
often yield, as to a reſiſtleſs power; nor can he reator - 
ably expect the confidence of others who too apparentiy 
diſtruſts himſelf. | 

Plutarch, in his enumeration of the various occaſions 
on which a man may without juſt offence proclaim hi. 
own excellencies, has omitted the caſe of an author en. 
tering the world; unleſs it may be comprehended unc 
his general poſition——that a man may lawfully prai 
himſelf for thoſe qualities which cannot be known br 
from his own mouth; as when he is among ſtrange: s, 
and can have no opportunity of an actual exertion ot h. 

wers. That the caſe of an author is parallel, 
ſcarcely be granted, becauſe he neceſſarily diſcovers th. 


woe 
81 
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degtee of his merit to his judges when he appears at his 
trial, But it ſhould be remembered, that unleſs his 
jucl zes are inclined to favour him, they will hardly be 
periuaded to hear the cauie. 

In love, the ſtate which fills the heart with a degree 
oi folicitude next that of an author, it has been held a 
maxim, that ſucceſs is moſt eaſily obtained hy indirect 
nd unperceived approaches; he who too ſoon profeſſes 
|..,nielt a lover, raiſes obſtacles to his own wiſhes ; and 
toſe whom diſappointments have taught 8 en- 
deavour to conceal their paſſion till they believe their 
n:ittreſs wiſhes for the diſcovery. The fame method, if 
it were practicable to writers, would fave many com- 
plaints or the ſeverity of the age, and the caprices of cri- 
cum. It a man could glide imperceptibly intexthe fa- 
vour cf the public, and only proclaim his pretthons to 
literary honours when he is ſure of not being rejefted, he 
might commence author with better hopes, as hisFailings 
night eſcape contempt, though he ſhall never attain much 
regard, 

But fince the world ſuppoſes every man that writes 
an:;bitious of applauſe, as ſome ladies have taught them- 
lelves to believe that every man intends love who expreſſes 
civility, the miſcarriage of any endeavour in learning 
raiſes an unbounded contempt, indulged by moſt minds 
without ſcruple, as an honeſt triumph over unjuſt claims 
an exorbitant expectations. The artifices of thoſe who 
put themſelves in this hazardous ftate, have therefore 
been multiplied in proportion to their fear as well as their 
ambition ; and are to be looked upon with more indulg- 
ence, as they are incited at once by the two great mov- 
ers of the human mind, the deſire of good, and the fear 
of evil: for who can wonder that, 'allured- on one fide, 
and frightened on the other, ſome ſhould endexvour to 
guin favour by bribing the judge with an appearance of 
re:peft which they do not feel, to excite compaſſion by 
confeſſing weaknets of which they are not convinced; 
and others to attract regard by a ſhew of openneſs and 
magnanimity, by a daring profeſſion of their own de- 
ſeits, and a public challenge of honours and rewards. 

| B » The 
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N 

j The oſtentatious and haughty diſplay of themſelves 
haas been the uſual refuge of diurnal writers; in vindica- 4 
tion of whoſe practice it may be ſaid, that what it wants WF " 
in prudence is ſupplied by fincerity ; and who at leaſt Wl © 


may plead, that if their boaſts deceive any into the per- 
| uſal of their performances, they defraud them of but little 
time, ' 

| ——— Quid enim? Concurritur—horz 

ik Memento cito mors venit, aut victoria læta. 


| The battle join; and, in a moment's flight, 
# Death, or a joyful conqueſt, ends the fight. 
4 FRANCIS, 


The queſtion concerning the merit of the day is ſoon de- 
cided; and we are not condemned to toil through half a 
folio, to be convinced that the writer has broke his pro- 
miſe. 
U It is one among many reaſons for which J purpoſe to 
egndcavour the entertainment of my countrymen, by a 
| MAhort eſſay on Tueſday and Saturday, that I hope not 
much to tire thoſe whom I ſhall not happen to pleaſe ; 
and if I am not commended for the beauty of my works, 
to be at leaſt pardoned for their brevity. But whether 
any expectations are- moſt fixed on pardon or praiſe, I | 
think it not neceſſary to diſcover ; for having accurately 
weighed the reaſons for arrogance and ſubmiſſion, I find 
them ſo nearly equiponderant, that my impatience to try 
the event of my firit performance will not ſuffer me to 
Attend any longer the trepidations of the balance, 
There are, indeed, many conveniences almoſt peculiar 
to this method of publication, which may naturally flat- | 
| ter the author, whether he be confident or timorous. The 
man to whom the extent of kis knowledge, or the 
ſprightlincſs of his imagination, has in his own opinion 
already ſecured the praiſes of the world, willingly 
takes that way of lifolaying his abilities which will 
ſooneſt give him an opportunity of hearing the voice of 
fame; it heightens his alacrity to think in how many 
places he ſhall hear what he is now writing, read with 
ceſtaſics to-morrow, He will often pleaſe himſelf with 
* reflecting, 


* 
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bY reflecting, that the author of a large treatiſe muſt proceed 

* with anxiety, leſt, before the completion of his work, the 

attention of the public may have changed its object; 

r. bot that he who is confined to no fingle topic, may fol- 

de the national taſte through all its variations, and catch 

the aura popularis—the gale of favour, from what point 
ſcever it ſhall blow. 

Nor is the proſpect leſs likely to eaſe the doubts of the 
chutious, and the terrors of the fearſul; for to ſuch the 
ſl.ortneſs of every fingle paper is a powerful encourage- 
went, He that queſtions his abilities to arrange the 

% ©:fi;milar parts of an extenſive plan, or fears to he loſt 
4 in a complicated ſyſtem, may yet hope to adjuſt a few 
17 piges without perplexity; and if, when he turns over the 
3 1+j-ohtories of his memory, he finds his collection too 
pro- ball for a volume, he may yet have enough to turniſh 
: eut an eſſay. He that would fear to lay out too much 
eto me upon an experiment of which he knows not the 
Y * Wl evan, perſuades himielf that a few days will ſhew him 
2. iat he 1s to expect from his _— and his genius. If 
"© Wl i: thinks his own judgment not ſufficiently enlightened, 
hs li may, by attending the remarks which every paper will 
0 1 dduce, rectify his opinions. If he ſhould with too lit- 
re tis premeditation encumber himſelt by an unwieldy ſub- 
5 / ct, he can quit it without confeſhng his 1gnorance, and 

s to other topics leſs dangerous, or more tractable, 
hats And it he finds, with all his induſtry, and all his arti- 


tes, that he cannot deſerve regard, or cannot attain it, 
e may let the deſign fall at once; and, without injury 
others or himilelf, retire to amuſements of greates 
p.c#lure, or to ſtudies of better proſpect. 
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Stare loco neſcit, pereunt veſtigia mille 
Ante fugam, abſentemque ferit gravis ungula campum. 
STATLUS» 


Th' impatient courſer pants in every vein ; 

And pawing, ſeems to beat the diſtant plain: 

Hills, vales, and floods, appear already croit ; 

And, ere he ſtarcs, a thouſand ſteps are loſt, Porz. 


{ 
HAT the mind of man is never ſatisfied with the | 
objects immediately before it, but is always break- ] 

ing away from the preſent moment, and lofing itſelf in \ 

ſchemes of future felicity ; and that we forget the proper f 

uſe of the time now in our power, to provide for the en- 


joyment of that which, perhaps, may never be granted e 
us, has been frequently remarked: and as this practice 01 
is a commodious ſubject of raillery to the gay, and of Wi 
declamation to the ſerious, it has been ridiculed with all ſu 


the pleaſantry of wit, and exaggerated with all the am- 


'plifications of rhetoric. Every inſtance, by which its ab- qt 
ſurdity might appear moſt flagrant, has been ſtudioully re: 
collected; it has been marked with every epithet of con- 1ol 
tempt; and all the tropes and figures have been called In 
forth againſt it. plc 
Cenfure is willingly indulged, becauſe it always im- ¶ thi 

' plies ſome ſuperiority 3 men pleaſe themfelves with ima- WE att 
gining that they have made a deeper ſearch, or wider dea 
2 7 than others, and detected faults and follies which N 
eſcape vulgar obſervation. And the pleaſure of wanton-W tain 
ing in common topics is ſo tempting to a writer, that heit n 
cannot eaſily reſign it; a train of ſentiments generally WM viey 


received, enables him to ſhine without labour, and to cou- its j 
quer without a conteſt, It is fo eaſy to laugh at the fol citec 
of him who lives only in idea, refuſes immediate eale fo diſti: 
diftant pleaſures,” and, inſtead of enjoying the bleſſings oi hic 
life, lets life glide away in preparations to enjoy them tion, 
it affords ſuch opportunities of triumphant exultation vii able 


exemplify the uncertainty of the human Kate, to roulWpteſe; 
A | NLOTLA!) 
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mortals from their dream, and inform them of the ſilent 
celerity of time, that we may helie ve authors willing ra- 
ther to tranſlinit than examine ſo advantageous a princi- 
ple, and more inclined to purſue a track ſo ſmooth aud 
10 flowery, than attentively to conſider whether it leads 
to truth. 

This quality of looking forward into futurity ſeems 
the u avoidable condition of a being whoſe motions are 
gradual, and whoſe life is progreſſive; as his powers are 
limited, he muſt uſe means tor the attainment of his 
ends, and intend firſt what he performs laſt; as by conti- 
nual advances from his firſt (tage of exiſtence, he is per- 
petually varying the horizon of his proſpects, he mull al- 
ways diſcover new motives of action, new excitements of 
tear, and allurements of deſire. 

The end, therefore, which at preſent calls forth our 
efforts, will be found, when it js once gained, to be or:ly 
one of the means to ſome remoter end. The natural 
fights of the human mind-are not from pleaſure to plea- 
lure, but trom hope to hope. | 

He that directs his ſteps to a certain point, mult fre- 
quently turn his eyes to that place which he ſtrives to 
reach; he that undergoes the fatigue of labour, muſt 
lolace his wearineſs with the contemplation of its reward. 
In agriculture, one of the moſt ſimple and neceſſary em- 
ployments ; no man turns up the ground but becauſe he 
thinks of the harveſt ; that harveſt which blights = 
intercept, which inundations may {weep away, or whic 
death or calamity may hinder him from reaping. 

Yet, as few maxims are widely received, or long re- 
tained, but for ſome conformity with truth and nature, 
it mult be confeſſed, that this caution againſt keeping our 
view too intent upon remote advantages is not without 
its propriety or uſefulneſs, though it may have been re- 
cited with too much levity, or enforced with too little 
diltinftion : for, not to ſpeak of that vehemence of defire 
which prefſes through right and wrong to its gratifica- 
tion, or that anxious inquietude which is juſtly charge- 
able with diſtrutt of Heaven (ſubjects too ſolemn for my 
preſent pur poſe) it frequently happens that, by indulg- 

ms 


— 
—— 


to be cautioned againſt this anticipation of happineſs than 


"ſhort duration as themſelves. 
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ing early the raptures of ſucceſs, we forget the meafures 
neceſſary to ſecure it, and ſuffer the imagination to riot : 
in the fruition of ſome poſſible good, till the time of ob- 2 
taining it has ſlipped away. 1 

There would, however, be few enterprizes of great la- y 
bour or hazard undertaken, if we had not the power of | 
magnifying the advantages which we perſuade ourſelves Ww 
to expect from them. When the Knight of La Mancha fo 
gravely recounts to his companion the adventures by v. 
which he is to ſignalize himſelf in ſuch a manner that he to 
ſhall be ſummoned to the ſupport of empires, ſolicited to ua 
accept the heireſs of the crown which he has preſerved, 
have honours and riches to ſcatter about him, and an 
iſland to beſtow on his worthy *ſquire, very few readers, 
amidſt their mirth or pity, can deny that they have ad- 
mitted viſions of the ſame kind; though they have not, | 
perhaps, expected events equally ſtrange, or by means 
equally inadequate. When we pity him, we reflect on , 
our own diſappointments; and when we laugh, our { 
hearts inform us that he is not more ridiculous than our- ung 
ſelves, except that he tells what we have only thought, 

The underſtanding of a man naturally ſanguine, may, 
indeed, be eaſily vitiated by the luxurious indulgence of 
hope, however neceflary to the production of every thing 
great or excellent; as ſome lanes are deſtroyed by to! 
open expolure to that ſun whuch gives life and beauty to 
the vegetable world, 

Perhaps no claſs of the human ſpecies requires more 


thoſe that aſpire to the name of authors. A man of 
lively fancy no ſooner finds a hint moving in his mind, 


than he makes momentaneous excurſions to the preſs, ani It 
to the world; and, with a little encouragement from flat- Mito 
tery, puſhes forward into future ages, and prognoſticate M$ to 


the honours to be paid him, when envy is extinct and 
faction forgotten, and thoſe whom partiality now ſuffen 
to obſcure him ſhall have given way to the triflers of a} 


Thole who have proceeded ſo far as to appeal to the 


txibunal of ſucceeding times, are not likely to be ow 0 
their 
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their infatuation ; but all endeavours ought to be uſed for 


et I che prevention of a diſeaſe, for which, when it has at- 
100 Fl tained its height, perhaps no remedy will be found in the 


b- 8 girdens of Philoſophy, however ſhe may boaſt her phy- 
uc of the mind, her cathartics of vice, or lenitives of 

la- paſſi Mm. | 

of [ ſhall, therefore, while I am yet but lightly touched 

ves with the lymptoms of the writer's malady, endeavour to 


cha WT fortify myſelf againſt the infection, uot without ſome 
by weak hope that my preſervatives may extend their virtue 
J P my p * 
t he Ito others whole employment expoles them to the ſame 
d to Wſlanger. 
ved, . . 
| an Laudis amore tumes? Sunt certa piacula, quz te 
ders Ter pure lecto poterunt recreare libello. 
o . 
ad- Is fame your paſſion? Wiſdom's powerful charm, 
not, It thrice read over, ſhall its force diſarm, 
jeans FRANCIS» 
& on 


It is the ſage advice of Epictetus, that a man ſhould 
ccultom himtelt often to think of what is moſt ſhocking 
ind terrible, that by ſuch reflections he may be preierved 
rom too ardent withes for ſeeming good, and trom too 
mays Whnuch ejection in real evil. 

; There is nothing more dreadful to an author than ne- 
thing ect; compared with which, reproach, hatred, and op- 
by tog ont ion, are names of happinels : yet this worſt, this 
uty tog eaneſt fate, every one who dares to write has reaſon to 


car. 
s more I nunc, et verſus tecum meditare canoros. 
an] . 
(s th of Go now, and meditate thy tuneful lays. 
man ory | ELPHINSTON« 
mind, 


Is, ani It may not be unfit for him who makes a new entrance 
om flat · H to the lettered world, fo far as to ſuſpect his own powers, 
ſticateiſ to believe that he poſſibly may deſerve neglect; that 
nct and{Þture may not have qualified him much to enlarge or 
ſuffenbelliſh knowledge, nor ſent him forth entitled by in- 
rs of u putable ſuperiority to regulate the conduct of the reſt 
mankind ; that, though the world muſt be granted to 

| to the Yet in ignorance, he is not deſtined to diſpel the cloud, 
ured o | | nor 
theu 
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22 THE RAMBLER. 5 
nor to ſhine out as one of the luminaries of life. For 
this ſuſpicion, every catalogue of a library will furniſh 
ſufficient reaſon ; as he will find it crowded with name; 
of men who, though now forgotten, were once no leli 
enterprizing or confident than himſelf, equally pleaſed 
with their own productions, equally careſſed by their pa- 
trons, and flattered by their friends. Y 

But though it ſhould happen that an author is capable 
of excelling, yet his merit may paſs without notice, hud. ] 
dled in the variety of things, and thrown into the general 
miſcellany of life. He that endeavours after fame by 
writing, ſolicits the regard of a multitude fluctuating inf 
mealures, or immerſed in buſineſs, without time for intel$ 
lectual amuſements; he appeals to judges prepoſſeſſed by 
paſſions, or corrupted by prejudices, which preclude the 
approbation of any new performance. Some are too indol 
lent to read any thing, till its reputation is eſtabliſhed # 
others too envious to promote that fame which give 
them pain by its increaſe. What is new is oppoſed, be 
cauſe moſt are unwilling to be taught; and what i 
known is rejected, becauſe it is not ſufficiently conſider 
that men more frequently require to be reminded th 
informed. The learned are atraid to declare their op 
nion early, l- they ſhould put their reputation in hf 
zard ; the ignorant always imagine themlelves giving 
ſome proof of delicacy when they refuſe to be pleaſed 
and he that finds his way to reputation through all the 
ohſtructions; muſt acknowledge that he is indebted 
other caules beſides his induſtry, his learning, or | 
wit, | 
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Virtus, repulſz neſcia ſordidæ, 
Intaminatis fulgit honoribus, 

Nec ſumit aut ponit ſecures 

Arbitrio popularis auræ. Hor. 


Undiſappointed in defigns, 
With native honours virtue ſhines; 
Nor takes up power, nor lays it down, 


+ U 


pably 
hud - 


encray As giddy rabbles ſmile or frown. 

me by | E1PH1NSTON» 
ing i IS 
intel! HE taſk of an author is, either to teach what is not 


* 


(ſed by 


le the 


| | known, or to recommended known truths by his 
anner of adorning them; cither to let new light in upon 


o indie wind, and open new ſcenes to the proſpect, or to 
liſhed ry the dreſs and ſituation of common ohjetts, to as to 
b give them freſli grace and more poweriul attract ions; to 
ſed, be read ſuch flowers over the regions through which the 
what rellect has already made its progreſs, as way tempt it 
nſide re return, and take a ſecond view of things haſtily paſſed 
ed ther or negligently regarded. 5 

eir opitber of theſe labours is very difficult; becauſe that 
n in ige may not be fruitleſs, men muſt not only be per- 
3 giving ed of their errors, but reconciled to their guide; they 
pleaſelf ſt not only conteſs their ignorance, but, what is (till 
all the m plcaling, muſt allow that he trom whom they are to 
ebted en is more knowing than themielves. 


t might be imagined that ſuch an employment was in 
If ſuthciently irktume and hazardous; that none would 
found ſo malevolent as wantonly to add weight to the 
te of Silyphus ; and chat few endeavours would be 
| to obſtruct thole advances to reputation, which 
ſt be made at ſuch an expence of time and thought, 
h ſo great hazard in the miſcarriage, and with ſo lit- 
advantage from the ſucceſs. 

et there is a certain race of men, that either imagine 
er duty, or make it their amuſement, to hinder the 
ption of every work of learning or genius ; who ſtand 
centinels in the avenues of tame, and value — 
ELVES 
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ſelves upon giving Ignorance and Envy the firſt notice of 
a prey. 

To theſe men who diſtinguiſh themſrlves by the ap- 
pellation of Critics, it is neceſſary for a new author to 
find ſome means of recommendation. It is probable, that 
the moſt malignant of theſe perſecutors might be ſome- 
what ſoftened and prevailed on, for a ſhort time, to re- 
mit their fury. Having for this purpoſe conſidered many 
expedicnts, I find in the records of ancient times, that 
Argus was lulled by muſic, and Cerberus quirted with 
a ſop; and am, therefore, inclirsd to believe that mo- 
dern critics, who, it they have not the eyes, have tie 
watchfulneſs of Argus, and can bark as loud as Cerberus, 
though perhaps they cannot bite with equal force, igt 
be ſubdued by methods of the fame kind. I have hc: 
how ſome have been pacificd with claret and a ſupper, 
and others laid af'cep with the ſoft notes of flaticry. 

Though the nature of my undertaking gives me if. 
ficient reaſon to dread the united attacks of this virulnt 
generation, yet I have not hitherto perſu ded mylclt 10 
take any meaſures for flight or treaty. For I am in deut 
whether they can act againſt me by lawtul authority, ard 
ſuſpect that they have preſumed upon a forged commit. 
fon, ſtiled themſelves the miniſters of Criticiſm, without 
any authentic evidence of delegation, and uttered theit 
own determinations as the decrees of a higher judicatuit. 

Criticiſm, from whom they derive their claim to de- 
cide the fate of writers, was the eldeſt davgher of La. 
bour and of Truth: ſhe was, at her birth, committed to 
the care of Juſtice, and brought up by her in the palac 
of Wildom. Being ſoon diſtinguithed by the celeſtial 
for her uncommon qualitics, ſhe was appointed the go 
verneſs of Fancy, and empowered to beat time to th 
chorus of the Muſes, when they ſung before the thro! 
ot Jupiter. 

When the Muſes condeſcended to viſit this lov 
world, they came accompanied by Criticiſm, to whon 
upon her deſcent from her native regions, Juſtice gar 
ſceptre, to be carried aloft in her right hand; one end 
which was tinctured with ambroſia, and enwreathied w! 
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golden foliage of amaranths and bays ; the other end 
» of as encircled with cypreſs and poppies, and dipped in | 


he waters of Oblivion. In her left hand ſhe bore an un- 
ap- {Wxtinguiſhable torch, manutattured by Labour, and light- | 
r to Med by Truth, of which it was the particular quality imme- | 
hat {Witely to ſhew every thing in its true form, however it 
me- Night be diſguiled to common eyes. Whatever Art 
re- Would complicate, or Folly could confound, was, upon 


ny Die firſt gleam of the torch of Truth, exhibited in its 
that Nictinct parts and original ſimplicity z it darted through 

ith ie labyrinths of ſophiſtry, and ſhewed at once all the | 
mo- {Wbſuditics to which they ſerved for refuge; it pierced | 
- the rough the robes which Rhetoric often fold to Falſe- 
cru, od, and detected the difproportion of parts which ar- 
et Wikcial veils had been contrived to cover. 

eur Tus furniſhed for the execution of her office, Criti- 
per, in came down to ſurvey the performances of thoſe who = 
fFeſſed themſelves the votaries of the Muſes. What- 1 
-er was brought before her ſhe beheld by the ſteady 1 
ulnt Wight of the torch of Truth; and when hercxaminat ion 
t to convinced her that the laws of juſt writing had been 
10u\t@blcerved, ſhe touched it with the amaranthine end of 


„ ard {Wt ſceptre, and conſigned it over to immortality. | 
mami But it more frequently happened, that in the works = 
ithent lch required her inſpection, there was ſome impoſture ' 

{ thiciWttempted ; that falſe colours were laboriouſly laid 

at vet ſome ſecret inequality was found between the words | 

to de-. ſentiments, or tome difſimilitude of the ideas and the l 

of La. iginal objects; that incongruities were linked together, p 
tted u that ſome parts were of no uſe but to enlarge the ap- R 
palaceWrarance of the whole, without contributing to its beauty, 3 
|c(tiaWltity, or uſefulneſs. 9 

the g Whereyer ſuch diſcoveries were made, and they were = 
» to the whenever theſe faults were committed, Criticiſm ' 


wud the touch which conferred the ſanftion of immor- 
uty; and, when the errors were frequent and groſs, 
3 lowagFverled the ſceptre, and let drops of Lethe diſtil from 
n poppics and cy preis: a fatal mildew, which imme- 


- thro! 


- gave ely began to waſte the work away, till it was at laſt 
2 end ally dettroyed, 
cd Vor. I. C There 
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26 THE RAMBLER» 
There were ſome compoſitions brought to the teft in 
which, when the ſtrongeſt light was thrown upon them, 
their beauties and faults appeared ſo equally mingled, 
that Criticiſm ſtood with her ſceptre poiſed in her hand, MW T 
in doubt whether to ſhed Lethꝰ or ambroſia upon them, MW to 
Theſe at laſt increaſed to ſo great a number, that ſhe way 
weary of attending ſuch doubttul claims; and, for fear 
of uling improperly the ſceptre ef Juſtice, referred the 
cauſe to be conſidered by Time. 

The proceedings of Time, though very dilatory, were, 
ſome tew caprices excepted, conformable to jultice; 
and many who thought themſelves ſecure by a ſhort for. 
bearance, have ſunk under his ſcythe, as they were poſt 
ing down with their volumes in triumph to futurity, [t 1 
was obſervable that ſome were deſtroyed by little and 


little, and others cruſhed for ever by a ſingle blow. ex: 
Criticiſm, having long kept her eye fixed ſteadily upon tha 
Time, was at laſt io well ſatisfied with his conduct, tha fron 
ſue withdrew from the earth with her patroneſs A firea,i Vert 
and left Prejudice and Falſe Taſte to ravage at large az 1 
the aſſociates of Fraud and Miſchief ; contenting bertel the 
thencetorth to ſhed her influence from afar upon tome by 
ſele& minds, fitted for its reception by learning and by abo 
virtue. . rot 
clue 


Before her departure ſhe broke her ſceptre; of which 
the ſhivers that iormed the ambroſial end were caught uh em 
by Flattery, and thoſe that had been infected with ti! la 
waters of Lethe were, with equal haſte, ſeized by Male 
yolence. The followers of Flattery, to whom the dil Les 
tributed her part of the ſceptre, neither had nor deſire I, 
ght, but touched indiicriminately whatever power « nus — 
intereſt happened to exhibit. The companions of NM: and t 


levolence were ſupplied by the Furies with a torch, whic! ay! 
had this quality peculiar to internal luſtre, that its ligit be ca 
ſell only upon faults. of th 
mit 3 

No light, but rather darkneſs viſible, WW 

Serv'd only to diſcover ſights of woe. ſo lor 


With the tragments of authority, the ſlaves of F E 
tery and Malevolence marched out, at the command 
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their miſtreſſes, to confer immortality, or condemn to 
oblivion. But the ſceptre had now loit its power; and 
Time paſſes his ſentence at.leifure, without any regard 
to their determinations, 


— 
No. IV. SATURDAY, MARC H zr. 
Hom. 


Cn Eren. 


Simul et jucunda et idonea dicere vitæ. 
And join both profit and delight in one, 


HE works of fiction, with which the preſent gencra- 

tion ſeems more particularly delighted, are ſuch as 

exhibit lite in its true ſtate, diverfified ouly by accidents 

that daily happen in the world, and influenced by paſ- 

hons and qualities which are really to be found in con- 
verſing with mankind. 

This kind of writing may be termed not improperly 
the comedy of romance; and is to be conducted nearly 
by the rules of comic poetry. Its province is to bring 
avout natural events by eaſy means, and to keep up cu- 
riolity without the help of wonder: it is therefore pre- 
cluded from the machines and expedience of the heroic 
romance, and can neither employ giants to ſnatch away 
a lady from the nuptial rites, nor known to biing her 
back from captivity ; it cau neither bewilder its perſon- 
ages in deſarts, nor lodge them in imaginary caſtles. 

I remember .a remark made by Scaliger upon Ponta- 
nus—that all his writings are filled with the ſame images ; 
and that if you take from him his lilies and his roſes, his 
atyrs and his dryads, he will have nothing left that can 
be calfed poetry. In like manner, almoſt all the fiftions 
of the laſt age will vaniſh, if you deprive them of a her- 
mit and a wood, a battle and a ſhipwreck. | 
Why this wild ftrain of imagination found reception 
lo long in polite and learned ages, it is not eaſy to con- 
ceive, but we cannot wonder that while readers could be 
procured, the authors were willing to continue it; for 
Win a man had by practice gained ſome fluency of lan- 
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28 THE RAMBLER. 
Fre he had no further care than to retire to his cloſet, 


et looſe his invention, and heat his mind with incredi. g 
bilitizs; a book was thus produced without fear of cri. 8" 
any 


ticiſm, without the toil of ſtudy, without knowledge ef 
nature, or acquaintance with lite, *x 
The taſk of our preſent writers is very different; it re. 
2 together with that learning which is to be gained 
rom books, that experience which can never be attained 
by ſolitary diligence, but muſt ariſe from general converſe 
and accurate obſervation of the living world. Their per. 


formances have, as Horace expreſſes it.—* Plus oneri : 
c quantum veniae minus—little indulgence, and therefore”! 
c more difficulty. They are engaged in portraits of which 1. 
every one knows the original, and can detect any devis. 
tion from exactneſs of reſemblance. Other writings are ſe 
ſafe, except from the malice of learning ; but theſe at“ 
in danger from every common reader; as the flipper il 2 
executed was cenſurcd by a ſhocmaker who happened to . 
ſtop in the way at the Venus of Apelles. = 

But the fear of not being approved as juſt copiers .. 
human manners, is not the moſt important concern tha 
an author of this ſort ought to have before him. TSH 
books are written chiefly to the young, the ignorant, al 
the idle, to whom they ſerve as lectures of conduct, — 
and introductions into life. They are the entertain“! 
ment of minds unfurniſhed with ideas, and therefore eaſily mpl, 
ſuſceptible of impreſſions ; not fixed by principles, ar, 
therefore eaſily following the current of fancy; not in. ＋ 
formed by experience, and conſequently open to eve. | | 
falſe ſuggeſtion and partial account. ha 

That the higheſt degree of reverence ſhould be paid t . on 
youth, and that nothing indecent ſhould be ſuffered to * 
approach their eyes or ears, are precepts extorted .= Ent 
ſenſe and virtue from an ancient writer by no means emi mg: 
nent for chaſtity of thought. The ſame kind, thong,. 
not the ſame degree of caution, is required in every thing 1 b 
which is laid before them, to ſecure them from unjuttM ** * 
prejudices, perverſe opinions, and incongruous combi — 


natiuns of images. | 
| | reate 
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In the romances formerly written, every tranſaction 
and ſentiment was ſo remote from all that paſſes among 
men, that the reader was in very little danger of making 
any applications to himſelf; the virtues and crimes were 
equally beyond his ſphere of activity; and he amuſed 
himſelf with heroes and with traitors, deliverers and 
perſecutors, as with beings of another ipecies, whoſe ac- 
tions were regulated upon motives of their own, and 
vho had neither faults nor excellencies in common with 


himſelf. 


loſet, 
red. 
F cri- 
ge ol 


it re. 
ained 
ained 
verle 


n ä : 
Lage But when an adventurer 1s levelled with the reſt of the 
* orld, and acts in ſuch ſcenes of the univerſal drama as 
„bien ray be the lot of any other man, young ſpectators fix 


heir eyes upon him with cloſer attention, and hope, by 


levia. Ar a . ö 
on So pbſerving his behaviour and ſucceſs, to regulate their 
. en practices when they ſhall be engaged in the like 


art. 

For this reaſon theſe familiar hiſtories may perhaps be 
de of greater uſe than the ſolemnities of profeiſed mo- 
ality, and convey the knowledge of vice and virtue with 
ore efficacy than axioms and definitions, But if the 
power of example is ſo great as to take poſſeſſion of the 
nemory by a kind of violence, and produce effects almoſt 
ithout the intervention of the will, care ought to be 
aken that, when the choice is unreſtrained, the beſt ex- 
mples only ſhould be exhibited ; and that which is likely 
o operate ſo ſtrongly, ſhculd not be miſchievous or un- 
ertain in its effects. | k 

The chief advantage wl. ick theſe fictions have over 
eal life is, that their authors are at liberty, though not 
o invent, yet to ſele& objects, and to cull from the maſs 
Mt mankind thoſe individuals upon which the attention. 
ught molt. to be employed; as a diamond, thongh it 
annot be made, may by poliſhed by art, and placed in 
uch a ſituation as to diſplay that luſtre which before 
as buried among common ſtones. 

It is juſtly conſidered as the greateſt excellency of art, 

imitate nature ; but it is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
rts of nature which are moſt proper for imitation : 
reater care is (till 1 in preſenting lite, which is 
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30 THE RAMBLER. 
ſo often diſcoloured by paſſion, or deformed by wicked. 


neſs. If the world be promiſcuouſly deſcribed, I cannot 
ſee of what ule it can be to read the account; or why it 
may not be as ſafe to turn the eye immediately upon 
mankind as upon a mirror, which ſhews all that preſent; 
itſelf without diſcrimination. 

It is therefore not a ſufficient vindication of a cha. 
rafter, that it is drawn as it appears, for many charac. 
ters ought never to be drawn ; nor of a narrative, that the 
train of events is agreeable to obſervat ion and experience; 
for that obſervation which is called knowledge of th: 
world, will be found much more frequently to make men 
The purpole of theſe writings is 
ſurely not only to ſhew mankind, but to provide that they 
may be ſeen hereafter with leſs hazard; to teach the means 
of avoiding the ſnares which are laid by Treachery tor 
Innocence, without infuſing any wiſh tor that ſuperiority 


with which the betrayer flatters his vanity ;z to give th: 


power of counteracting fraud, without the temptation to 
practiſe it; to initiate youth by mock encounters in ti 
art of neceſſary defence, and to increaſe prudence witl- 
out impairing virtue, 

Many writers, for the ſake of following nature, {6 
mingle good and bad qualities in their principle perſon- 
ages, that they are both equally conſpicuous ; and as wt 
accompany them through their adventures with delight, 
and are led by degrees to intereſt ourſelves in their ta 
vour, we loſe the abhorrence of their faults, becauſe they 
do not hinder our pleaſure, or perhaps regard them with 
ſome kindneſs for being united with ſo much merit. 

There have been men, indeed, ſplendidly wicked, 
whoſe endowments threw a brightneis on their crimes 
and whom ſcarce any villainy made perfectly deteſtable, 
becauſe they never could be wholly diveſted of their e. 
cellencies; but ſuch have been in all ages the great cor- 
rupters of the world; and their reſemblance ouglit us 
more to be preſeryed than the art of murdering without 
pain, 

Some have advanced, without due attention to the col 


| ſequences of this notion, that certain virtues h ive that 


correipondent faults; and, therefore, that to cxhi pit cite 
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apart 1s to deviate from probability. Thus men are ob- 

ſerved by Swift to be © grateful in the ſame degree as 

« they are reſentful.” This 7 with others of the 
r 


ſame kind, ſuppoſes man to act from a brute impulſe, 
and purſue a certain degree of inclination, without an 
choice of the object; for otherwiſe, though it ſhould be 
allowed that gratitude and reſentment ariſe from the 
ſame conſtitution of the paſſions, it follows not that they 
will be equally indulged when reaſon is conſulted; yet 
unleſs that conſequence be admitted, this ſagacious 
maxim becomes an empty ſound, without any relation 
to practice or to lite, 


Nor is it evident, that even the firſt motions to theſe 


effects are always in the ſame proportion. For pride, 
which produces quicknels of reſentment, will obſtru& 
gratitude, by unwillingneſs to admit that inferiority 
which obligation implies ; and it is very unlikely that 
he who cannot think he receives a favour, will acknow- 
ledge or repay it. 
It is of the utmoſt importance to mankind, that poſi. 
ions of this tendency ſhould be laid open and confuted ; 
for while men conſider good and evil as ſpringing from 
ne ſame root, they will ſpare the one for the lake of the 
ther; and in judging (it not of others, at leaſt of them- 
elves) will be apt to eſtimate their virtues by their vices, 
o this fatal error all thoſe will contribute who con- 
ound the colours of right and wrong; and, inſtead of 
lping to ſettle their boundaries, mix them with fo 
uch art, that no common mind is able to diſunite 
hem. 
In narratives, where hiſtorical veracity has no place, I 
annot diſcover why there ſhould not be exhibited the 
jolt perfect idea of virtue; of virtue not angelical, nor 
bove probability, for what we cannot credit we ſhall 
ver imitate ; but the higheſt end pureſt that humanity 
an reach, which, exerciſed in fuch trials as the various 
volutions of things ſhall bring upon it, may, by con- 
ering ſome calamities and enduring others, teach us 
nat we may hope, and what we can perform. Vice, 
r vice is neceflary to be ſhrwn, ſhould always diſguſt; 
| nor 
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nor ſhould the graces of gaiety, or the dignity of courage, 

be ſo united with it us to reconcile it to the mind. Where. 
ever it appears, it ſhould raiſe hatred by the malignity 

of its practices, and contempt by the meanneſs of its tra. I. 
tagems ; for while it is ſupported by either 2 or 1pirit, 
it will be ſeldom heartily abhorred. The Roman tyrant 1 
was content to be hated, it he was but feared; and ther 
are thoulands of the readers of romances willing to hy 
thought wicked, if they may be allowed to be wits. I. 


is therefore to be ſteadily inculcated, that virtue is ther 
higheſt proof of underitanding, and the only ſolid bai... 
of greatneſs; and that vice is the natural conſequence eg. 
narrow thoughts: that it begins in miltake, and ends Hit; 
ignominy. 2 
nea 

as 1 

No. V. TUESDAY, APRIL 3, 1750. ant 

; e 1 

Et nunc omnis ager, nunc omnis parturit arbos; Tt 
Nunc frondent ſilvæ, nunc formoſlimus annus. eſe ; 
VIC. > mc 

Now ſev'ry field, now ev*ry tree, is green eſen 
Now genial nature's faireit face is ſeen. zt 

_ ELrulxs rox. p. 

th þ 


VERY man is ſufficiently diſcontented with ſonglWp 
E circumitances of his preſent ſtate, to ſuffer his imagl 4 
nation to range more or leis in queſt of future happine 
and to fix upon ſome point of time, in which, by the and: 
moval of the inconvenience which now perplexes him, a 
acquiſition o the advantage which he at preſent want 
he ſhall find the condition of his life very much in 
proved. 
When this time, which is too often expected with gre! 
impatience, at laſt arrives, it generally comes without u 
bleſſing for which it was defired ; but we ſolace ourſch 
with ſome new proſpect, and preſs forward again wit 
Equal eagerneſs, 
It is lucky for a man in whom this temper prevail 
when he turns his hopes upon things wholly out of © 
OV 
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age gen power; ſince he forbears then to precipitate his af- 
ehe- airs for the ſake of the great event that is to complete 
is felicity, and waits tor the bliſsful hour with leſs ne- 
ſtra-·lect of the meaſures neceſſary to be taken in the mean 
Mime. 

111 I have long known a perſon of this temper, who in- 
thc! i ulged his dream of happineſs with leſs hurt to himſelf 
to ban ſuch chimerical wiſhes commonly produce, and ad- 
Ii aged his ſcheme with ſuch addrets, that his hopes were 
s teh full bloom three parts of the year, and in the other 
bal Wart never wholly blaſted, Many, perhaps, would be 
ice 018ſirous of learning by what means he procured to him- 
is it ſuch a cheap and laſting ſatisfaction. It was gained 
y a conſtant practice of referring the removal of all his 
neaſineſs to the coming of the next ſpring : if his health 
as impaired, the ſpring would reſtore it ; if what he 
anted was at a high price, it would fall in its value in 
e ſpring. : 

The ſpring, indeed, did often come without any of 
ele effects, Fae he was always certain the next would 
more propitious ; nor was ever convinced that the 
eſent ſpring would fail him before the middle of ſum- 
r; for he always talked of the ſpring as coming till it 
is paſt; and, when it was once paſt, every one agreed 
ich him that it was coming. 

By long converſe with this man, I am, perhaps, 
ought to feel immoderate pleature in the contempla- 
n of this delightful ſeaſon ; but I have the ſatis faction 
finding many, whom it can be no ſhame to reſemble, 
etted with the ſame enthuſiaſm; for there is, I be- 
ve, ſcarce any poet of eminence who has not left ſome 
timony of his fondneſs for the flowers, the zephyrs, 
I the warblers of the ſpring. Nor has the moſt lux- 
ant imagination been able to deſcribe the ſerenity and 
pineſs of the golden age, otherwiſe than by giving a 
petual ſpring, as the higheſt reward of uncorrupted 
ocence. k 

There is indeed ſomething inexpreſſibly pleaſing in the 
ual renovation of the world, and the new diſplay of 
treaſures of nature. The cold and darkneſs of win- 
ter 
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THE RAMBLER, 
ter, with the naked deformity of every object on which 
we turn our eyes, make us rejoice at the ſucceeding le: 
ſon, as well for what we have eſcaped, as for what v 
may enjoy; and every budding flower, which a wa 
ſituation brings carly to our view, is conſidered by us: 
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bat 
a meſſenger to notify the approach of more joyous dae 

The Spring affords, to a mind fo free from the (Mitt 
turbance of cares or paſſions as to be vacant to cn 
amufements, almoſt every thing that our preſent .I 
makes us capable of enjoying. The variegated verdu is! 
of the fields and woods, the ſucceſſion of grateful odouf 
the voice of pleaſure pouring out its notes on every {8s 
with the gladneſs apparently conceived by every act: 
mal, from the growth of his food and the clemency ie 
the weather, throw over the whole earth an air of gad 
ſignificantly expreſſed by the ſmile of nature. th, 

Yet there are men to whom theſe ſcenes are able em 
give no delight, and who hurry away from all the of acc 
rieties of rural beauty; to loſe their hours and dir Ar 
their thoughts by cards or aſſemblies, a tavern-dinWFjcct 
or the prattle of the day. ture 

It may be laid down as a poſition, which will fed can 
deceive, that when a man cannot bear his own comp: a! 
there is ſomething wrong. He muſt fly from him tho 
either becauſe he feels a tediouſneſs in life, from Wrks 
equipoile of an empty mind, which having no tend eri 


to one motion more than another but as it is impelle( Wie 1 
ſome external power, muſt always have recourle toery 
reign objects; or he muſt be afraid of the intruſo 
ſome unpleaſing ideas, and perhaps is ſtruggling to 
cape from the remembrance of a loſs, the fear ot a d 
mity, or ſome other thought of greater horror. 
Thoſe whom ſorrow incapacitates to enjoy the g 
ſures of contemplation, may properly apply to ſuch 
verſions, provided they are innocent, as lay ſtrong ! 
on the attention; and thoſe whom fear of any tv! 
affliction chains down to miſery, muſt endeavour to 
viate the danger. | 
My conſideration ſhall, on this occaſion, be turns 
ſuch as are burdenſome to themſelves, merely bcc 
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ey want ſubjects for reflection, and to whom the vo- 


rhidi me of nature is thrown open without affording them 
g let leaſure or inſtruction, becauſe they never learned to 
at ad the characters. 

a A French author has advanced this ſeeming paradox 
us What © very few men know how to take a walk;' and, 
das gacced, it is true, that few know how to take a walk 
ne Aich a proſpect of any other pleaſure than the ſame com- 
ny would have afforded them at home. 


There are animals that borrow their colour from the 
ighbouring body, and conſequently vary their hue as 
ey happen to change their place. In like manner it 
ght to be the endeavour of every man to derive his re- 
ions from the objects about him; for it is to no pure 
dle that he alters his poſition, it his attention continues 
red to the ſame point. The mind ſhould be kept open 
the accets of every new idea, and fo far diſengaged 
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able om the predominance of particular, thoughts, as caſily 
the if accommodate itſelf to occaſiohal entertainment. 
4 div A man that has formed this habit of turning every new 


ject to his entertainment, finds in the productions of 
ture an inexhauſtible ſtock of materials upon which 
can employ himſelf, without any temptations to envy 
malevolence; faults, perhaps, ſeldom totally avoided 
thole whoſe judgment is much exerciſed upon the 
rks of art, He has always a certain proſpect of dit- 
vering new reaſons for adoring the ſovereign Author 
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tence 

pellelſi he univerſe, and probable hopes of making ſome diſ- 
rle toery of benefit to others, or of profit to himielf. There 
-ruſoo no doubt but many vegetables and animals have quali- 
ng 1085 that might be of great uſe, to the knowledge of 


ich there is not required much force of penetration, or 
igue of ſtudy, but only frequent experiments and cloſe 
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the Mention. What is ſaid by the chemiſts of their darling 
> ſuch Wrcury, is perhaps true of every my through the 
ong Mole creation, that if a thouſand lives ſhould be ſpent 
ay fuſe" it, all its properties would not be found out. 


lankind muſt neceſſarily be diverſified by various 

tes, ſince life affords and requires ſuch multiplicity of 

ployments i; and a nation of naturaliſts is — to — 
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hoped nor defired: but it is ſurely not improper to poi 
out a freſh amuſcment to thole who languith in heal 
and repine in plenty, for want of ſome ſource of diverſia 
that may be leis ealily exhauſted, and to inform the mul 
titudes of both ſcxes, who are burdened. with eve 
new day, that there are many ſhows which they have no 


He that enlarges his curioſity after the works of natu 
demonſtrably multiplies the inlets to happineſs; and the 
fore the younger part of my readers, to whom I dedicat 
this vernal ſpeculation, muſt excuſe me tor calling up, 
them to make uſe at once of the ſpring of the year and i 
ſpring of life; to acquire while their minds may be elet 
impreſſed with new images, a love of innocent pleaſur oc 
and an ardour for uſeful knowledge; and to remembe: 
that a blighted ſpring makes a barren year, and that i 
vernal flowers, however beautiful and gay, are only it 
tended by nature as preparatives to autumnal fruits, 


— — 
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Strenua nos exercet inertia, navibus atque 
Quadrigis petimus bene vivere: quod petis, hic ef; 
Eſt ulubris, animus te non deficit æquus. Hot 


Active in indolence, abroad we roam 

In queſt of happineſs, which dwells at home: 
With vain purſuits fatigu'd, at length you'll find, 
No place excludes it from an equal mind. ELueainsto 


HAT man ſhoull never ſuffer his happineſs to 

pend upon external circumſtances, is one of t 

chief precepts of the Stoical philoſophy; a precept inde 

which that lofty ſect has extended beyond the conditi 
ot human life, and in which ſome of them ſeem to | 

compriſed an utter excluſion of all corporal pain and pl 

ſure from the regard or attention of a wiſe man. 


Such ſapientia inſaniens, as Horace calls the doch 
I | | 
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f another ſe, ſuch extravagance of philoſophy, can want 
either authority nor argument for its confutation) ; it is 
werthrown by the experience of every hour; and the 
dowers of nature rile up againſt it. But we may very 
yroperly enquire how near to this exalted ſtate it is in our 
zower to approach, how far we can exempt ourlelves from 
utward influences, and ſecure to our minds a ſtate of 
aturWMranquillity : for though the boaſt of abſolute independ- 
the ce is ridiculous and vain, yet a mean flexibility to every 
dicaWnpulſe, and a patient ſubmiſſion to the tyranny of caſual 
r upaWroubles, is below the dignity of that mind, which, how- 
nd rer depraved or weakened, boaſts its derivation from a 
be yelcleftial original, and hopes for an union with infinite 
alurMoodncls unvariable felicity. 
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Ni vitiis perjora fovens 
Proprium deſerat ortum, 


Unleſs the ſoul, to vice a thrall, 
Deſert her own original. 


The neceſſity of erecting ourſelves to ſome degree of 


05 tellectual dignity, and ot prelerving reſources of plea- 
| re which may not be wholly at the mercy of accident, 
a; ever more apparent than when we turn our eyes upon 

Hol ole whom fortune has let looſe to their own conduct ; 

o, not being chained down by their condition to a re- 

lar aud ſtated allotment of their hours, are obliged to 

d themſelves buſineſs or diverſion ; and, having nothing 

l, thin that can entertain or employ them, are compelled 
sri try all the arts of deſtroying time. 

he numberleſs expedients practiſed by this claſs of 

(s to rials toalleviate the burden of lite, are not leis ſhame- 

e of . nor perhaps much leſs pitiable, than thoſe to which 

ot indeſhrader on the edge of bankruptcy is reduced. I have 

condi melancholy overſpread a whole family at the diſap- 

1 to Hntment of a party tor cards; and when, after the pro- 


al of a thouſand ſchemes, and the diſpatch of the 
man upon a hundred meſſages, they have ſubmitted, 
h gloomy reſignation, to the inis fortune of paſſing ene 
01. I. D even- 
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and does (till vehemently continue, to retire my tel 
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evening in gloomy converſation with each other, on 
ſudden (ſuch are the revolutions of the world) an une, 
pected viſitor has brought them relief, acceptable as 
viſion to a ſtarving city, and enabled them to hold out 1 
the next day. ; | 
The general remedy of thoſe who are uneaſy withot 


knowing the cauſe, is change of place; they are willing 8 
to imagine that their pain is the conſequence of ſome |, Nac 
cal inconvenience, and endeavour to fly from it, as dig. 
dren from their ſhadows ; always hoping for ſome mu” 
ſatisfactory delight from every new ſcene, and alway" 
returning home with diſappointment and complaints, WE * 

141 


Who can look upon this kind of infatuation, witho 8" 
reflecting on thoſe that ſuffer under the dreadful (ympioF””” 
of canine madneſs, termed by phyſicians the dread | 
evater £ Theſe miſerable wretches, unable to drink, th 
burning with thirſt, are ſometimes known to try varia 
contortions, or inclinations of the body, flattering then 
ſelves that they can ſwallow in one poſture that ligu 
which they find in another to repel their lips. nigh 

Yet ſuch folly is not peculiar to the thoughtleſs or i! 
norant, but ſometimes ſeizes thoſe minds which ſeem m 
exempted from it, by the variety of attainments, quid 
neſs of penetration, or ſeverity of judgment; and inde 
the pride of wit and knowledge is often mortified, | 
finding that they confer no ſecurity againſt the comm 
errors which miſlead the weakeſt lud E of mu 

. Kind. | | 


; +, Theſe, refleftions aroſe in my mind upon the remaran, 
brance of -a paſſage in Cowley's preface to his pom. wh 
where, 1 by genius and enlarged by ſtud PP 
e informs us of a ſcheme of happineſs to which the in: ON 
gination of a gir] upon the of of her firſt lover cov * 
have ſcarcely given way, but which he ſeems to have! Fu 


dulged, till he had totally forgotten its abſurdity, à 
would probably have wh in execution, had he been hi 

dered only, by his realon. | 

My deſie, fays he, © has been for ſome years pi 

© though the execution has been accidentally diver! 
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ſome of our American Plantations, not to ſeek for 
gold, or enrich myſelf with the traffick of thoſe parts, 


MM p ; | r 
une which is the end of moſt men that travel thither, but 
to forſake this world for ever, with all the vanities 
4 a an:l vexations of it, and to bury mylelf there in ſome 


oblcure retreat; but not without the conſolation of let- 
ters and philoſophy.” 

Such was the chimerical proviſion which Cowley had 

ade, in his own mind, tor the quiet of his remaining 
ite ; and which he ſeems to recommend to poſterity, ſince 
here is no other reaſon for diſcloſing it. Surely no 
Fronger inſtance can be given of a perſuaſion that con- 
Went was the inhabitant of particular regions, and that a 
an might ſet ſail with a fair wind, and leave behind 
tim all his cares, incumbrances, and calamities. 
If he travelled fo far with no other purpole than to 
ury himſelf in ſome obſcure retreat, he might have found 
n his own country, innumerable coverts ſufhciently dark 
o have concealed the genius of Cowley ; for whatever 
night be his opinion of the importunity with which he 
ight be ſummoned back into public life, a ſhort expe- 
ience would have convinced him, that privation is eaſier 
han acquiſition, and that it would require little conti- 
vance to free himſelf from the intruſion of the world. 
There is pride enough in the human heart to prevent 
nuch defire of acquaintance with a man by whom we are 
ure to be neglected, however his reputation for ſcience 
br virtue may excite our curioſity or eſteem ; fo that the 
ver of retirement needs not be afraid left the reſpect of 
rangers ſhould overwhelm him with viſits. Even thoſe 
o whom he has formerly been known, will very patiently 
upport his abſence when they have tried a little to live 
ithout him, and found new diverſions for thoſe moments 
hich his company contributed to exhilirate. 

It was perhaps ordained by Providence, to hinder us 
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N rom t ng over one another, that no individual 
en ty 2291d be of ſuch importance as to cauſe, by his retire- 

ent or death, any chaſm in the world. And Cowley 
ro je nd converſed to little purpoſe with mankind, if he had 
ee ever remarked how ſoon the uſeful friend, the gay com- 
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panion, and the favoured lover, when once they are re. 
moved from before the ſight, give way to the ſucceſſion 
of new objects. * 

The privacy therefore of his hermitage might have 
been ſake enough from violation, though he had cho. 
ſen it within the limits of his native iſland ; he might have 
found here preſervatives againſt the wantzes ng de xa. e 
tions of the world, not leſs efficacious than thoſe which 
the woods or fields of America could afford him : but 
having once his mind embittered with diſguſt, he con. 
ccived it impoſſible to be far enough from the cauſe*of his 
uneaſineſs; and was poſting away with the expedition of 
a coward, who, for want of venturing to look behind him, 
thinks the enemy perpetually at his heels. 

When he was interrupted by company, or fatigued with 
buſineſs, he ſo ſtrongly imaged to himſelt the happine(; 
of leiſure and retreat, that he determined to enjoy them 
for the future without interruption, and to exclude fur 
ever all that could deprive him of his darling fatisfaCtivn, 
He forgot, in the vehemence of defire, that ſolitude and 

uiet owe their pleaſures to thoſe miſeries which he was 
0 ſtudious to obviate : for ſuch are the viciſſitudes of the 
world, through all its parts, that day and night, labour 
and reſt, hurry and retirement, endear each other; ſuch 
are the changes that keep the mind in action; we defire, 
we purſue, we obtain, we are ſatiated; we defire ſonc. 
thing elſe, and begin a new purſuit, 

If he had Needed in his proſpect, and fixed his habitt- 
tion in the moſt delightful part of the new world, it may 

be doubted whether his diſtance from the vanities d 

life would have enabled him to keep away the wexatzon, 

It is common for a man who fecls pain, to fancy that he 

could bear it better in any other part. Cowley havin 

known the troubles and perplexities of a particulit 
condition, readily perſuaded himielf that nothig t 
* worſe was to he found, and that every alteration 
would bring ſome improvement: he never ſuſpected 
that the cauſe of his unhappineſs was within ; tha 

his own paſſions were not ſufficiently regulated 

and that he was harrafſed by his own impatience 

which could never be without lomeihing to awaken | 
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-ould accompany him over the ſea, and find its way to 
jis American elyſium. He would, upon the trial, have 
been ſoon convinced, that the fountain of content muſt 
pring up in the mind; and that he who has fo lit- 
le knowledge of human nature as to ſeek happineſs by 
hanging any thing but his own diſpoſitions, will waſte 
is lite in fruitleſs efforts, and multiply the griefs whic 


t have 
ox, N purpoſes to remove, | 
which 
but 
ee Vo. VII, TUESDAY, APRIL 10, 17 50. 
Te "WF © qui perpetua mundum ratione gubernas, 
= Terrarum cœlique fator !— 
: Disjice terrenæ nebulas et pondera mol is, 
d with Atque tuo ſplendore mica! tu namque ſerenum, 
pine Turequies tranquilla piis. Te cernere, finis, 
them Principium vector, dux, ſemita, terminus, idem. 
fle fur BoxTarys 
tion. 


O thou whoſe power o'er moving worlds pre ſides, 
Whoſe voice created, and whoſe wiſdom guides, 

On darkling man in pre refulgence ſhines 

And cheer the clouded mind with light divine, 

'Tis thine alone to calm the pious breaſt 

With ſilent confidence and holy reſt: 

From thee, great God, we ſpring ; to thee we tend; 
Path, motive, guide, original, and end. 
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jabiti. 2 love of Retirement has in all ages adhered 
it mat cloſely to thoſe minds which have been moſt en- 
ties e larged by knowledge, or elevated by genius. Thoſe who 
ation enjoyed every thing generally ſuppoſed tg confer happi- 
that H vels, have been forced to ſeek it in the ſhades of priva- 


y. Though they poſſeſſed both power and riches, and 


havin were therefore ſurrounded by men who conſidered it 


bore as their chief intereſt to remove from them every thing 
eratia chat might offend their eaſe or interrupt their pleaſure, 
ſpecte they have ſoon felt the languors of ſatiety, and found 

che mſelves unable to purſue the race of lite without fre- 
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To produce this diſpoſition nothing appears requiſit 
but quick ſenſibility and active imagination; for though 
not devoted to virtue or ſcience, the man whole taculti; 
enable him to make ready compariſons of the preſen 
with the paſt, will find ſuch a conſtant recurrence d 
the ſame pleafures and troubles, the ſame expectationy 
and diſappointments, that he will gladly ſnatch. an hou 
of retreat to let his thoughts expatiate at large, and (ecWihecs 
for that variety in his cwn ideas which the objects of (cult 
cannot afford him. 5 | 

Nor will greatneſs or abundance exempt him from the th; 
importunities of this defire ; ſince, if he is born to think ro 
he cannot reſtrain himſelf from a thouſand enquiries and 
ſpeculations, which he mult purſue by his own reaſon, 
and which the ſplendour of his condition can only hinder; 
tor thoſe who are moſt exalted above dependence or coi- 
troul, are yet condemned to pay ſo large a tribute of their 
time to cuſtom, ceremony, and popularity, that acconl. 


an! 


ing to the Greek proverb, no man in the houſe is mor 

a ſlave than the maſter. © © | | dm t 
When a king aſked Euclid, the mathematician, whethſ pl: 

he could not explai ; his art to him in a more compendiou con 

manner, he was ahlwered, that there was no royal way n 

geometry. Other things may be ſæized by might, or puriſt c: 


chaſed with money; but knowledge is to be gained onlyiito « 

by ſtudy, and ſtudy to be proſecuted only in retirement.iſeurr 
Thele are ſome of the motives which . had poet 

to ſequeſter Kings and heroes from the, crowds tlut 

ſoothed them with flatteries, or inſpirited them with ac- 


higher mind, and to operate little upon the comma 
claſſes of mankind, to whoſe conceptions the preſent al 
ſemhlage of things, is adequate, and who ſeldom, range 
beyond thoſe entertainments, and vexations which ſolici 

their attention by preſſiug on their ſenſes, | 
But their is an univertal r.aſon tor ſome Rated inter- 
vals of ſolitude, which the inſtitutions of the church cal 
upon me now eſpecially to mention; a reaion which e 
tends as wide as moral duty, or the hopes of divine is 
vour in a future ſtate ; ang which ought to influcuce 4 
cn ng ral 
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ank of life, and all degrees of intelle& ; ſince none can 
agine themſelves not comprehended in its obligation, 
ut tuch as determine to ſet their Maker at defiance by 
bitinate wickedneſs, or whoſe enthuſiaſtic ſecurity of 
is approbation places them above external ordinances, 
dall human means of improvement; | 
The great taſk of him who conducts his life by the 
ecepts of religion, is to make the future predominate 
er the preſent, to impreſs upon his mind ſo ſtrong a 
iſe of the importance of obedience to the divine will, 
the value of the reward promiſed to virtuz, and the 
rrors of the puniſhment denounced againſt crimes, as 
ay overbear all the temptations which temporal hope 
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aſon fear can bring in his way, and enable him to bid equal 
nder Whance to joy and ſorrow, to turn away at one time 
con- the allurements of ambition, and puſh forward at 
 theirfWother againſt the threats of calamity, 


*cord- 
mor 


It is not without reaſon that the Apoſtle repreſents our 
ſage through this ſtage of exiſtence by images drawn 
dm the alarms and ſolicitude of a military life; for we 
placed in ſuch a ſtate, that almoſt every thing about. 
conſpires againſt our chief intereſt, We are in danger 


hethe 
1diou 


way m whatever can get poſſeſſion of our thoughts; all 
r pur t can excite in us either pain or pleaſure has a tenden- 
d only do obſtruct the way that leads to happineſs, and either 


ment. turn us aſide, or retard our progrels. 

pouei ur ſenſes, our appetites, and our paſſions, are our 
s thuß ul and faithful guides in moſt things that relate ſolely 
ich ac ebis life; and therefore, by the hourly neceſſity of 
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lulting them, we gradually fink into an implicit tub- 
on and hahitual confidence. Every act of compli- 
with their motions facilitates a ſecond compliance; 
new ſtep towards depravity is made with leis reluct- 
than the former; and thus the deſcent to life mere- 
nſual is perpetually accelerated. 
inter. he ſenfes have not oaly that advantage over con- 
ch cafe, wh 61 things our fin muſt always have over 
ich es choſen, but they have likewiſe a kind of preſcrip- 
ine in their favour, We feared pain much earlier than 
-uce 4Wpprehended guilt, aud were delighted with the ſen- 
raub, ä lations 
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ſations of pleaſure before we had capacities to be char 
with-the beauty of rectitude. To tw power, thus casi 
cal iſhed, and inceſſantiy increaſing, it muſt be remen 
bercd, that almoſt every man has, in ſome part of h 
lite, added new ſtrength by a voluntary or negligent (ut 
jection of himſelf; for who is there that has not inſtiga 
ed his appetites by indulgence, or ſuffered them, by 
unreſiſting neutrality, to enlarge their dominion, e. 
multiply their demands ? 
From the neceſſity of diſpoſſeſſing the ſenſitive ſac por 
ties of the influence which they mutt naturally gain My. 
this pre-occupation of the ul, ariles that conflict HMuce 
tween oppolite deſires in the firſt endeavours after a ain 
ligious lite; which, however enthuſiaſtically it may lu 
been deſcribed, or however contemptuouſly ridicu o! 
will naturally be felt in ſome degree, though varied vi th 
out end, by different tempers of mind, and innumerari 
cireumſtances of health or condition, greater or leis fre 
vour, more or fewer temptations to relapſe. des t 
From the perpetual neceſſity of conſulting the ani ce 
faculties in our proviſion for the preſent lite, ariles WY imp 
dithculty of withſtanding their impulſes, even in aliely« 
where they ought to be of no weight ; tor the moi on 
ot lenſe are inſtantaneous, its ohjects ſtrike unſo auth 
we are accuſtomed to follow its directions, and t hope 
fore often ſubmit to the ſentence without examining 
aui harity of the judge. , ; 
Thus it appears, upon a philoſophical eftimate, Mh h. 
ſuppoſing the mind, at any certain time, in an equi nat: 
between the pleaſures of this life and the hopes of fer, 
rity, preſent objects falling more frequently into the and 
would in time preponderate, and that our regard t tem 
inviſible ſtate would grow every moment weaker, er, 
laſt it would loſe all its activity, and become ablo! | 
without effect. | | 
To prevent this dreadful event, the balance is put! f 

our own hands, and we have power to transfer the wt 

to gicher fide. The motives to a life of hakineſs are 

nite ; not leſs than the favour or anger of Omnipot 

not leſs than eternity of happineſs or miſery. But 
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ca only influence our conduct as they gain our atten- 
men , which the buſineſs or diverſions of the world are 
ot Mays calling off by contrary attractions. 
t (he great art therefore of piety, and the end for which 
ſtigi he rites of religion ſeem to be inſtituted, is the per- 
by Wal renovation of the motives to virtue, by a volun- 
n, employment of our mind in the contemplation of its 

lence, its importance, and its neceſſity; which, in 
ſacii portion as they are more frequently and more will- 
— ly revolved, gain a more forcible and permanent in- 
ict | 


nee, till in time they become the reigning ideas, the 
ding principles of ation, and the teſt by which every 
g propoſed to the judgment is rejected or approved. 

o facilitate this change ot our affect ions, it is neceſ- 
that we weaken the temptations ot the world, by 
ring at certain ſeaſons from it; for its influence ariſing 
from its preſence, is much leſſened when it be- 
des the object of ſolitary meditation. A conſtant re- 
ce amidit noiſe and pleaſure inevitably obliterates 
impreſſions of piety, and a frequent abſtraction of 


in ail ves into a ſtate where this life, like the next, ope- 
mou only upon the reaſon, will reinſtate religion in its 
nſouguthority, even without thoſe irradiations from above, 
d th dope of which I have no intention to withdraw from 


ſincere and the diligent. "_ 

his is that conqueſt of the world and of ourſelves, 
h has been always conſidered as the perfection of hu. 
nature; and this is only to be obtained by fervent 
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of fer, ſteady reſolutions, and frequent retirement from 
the and vanity; from the cares of avarice, and the joys 
rd fontemperance ; from the lulling ſounds of decenttul 


er, : ry, and the tempting ſight of proſperous wicked» 
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ene | $ 
Patitur pœnas peccandi ſola voluntas; 

Nam ſcelus intra fe tacitum qui cogitat ultum. 4 

Facti crimen habet. I | 

h 


For he that but conceives a crime in thought, 


Contracts the danger of an actual fault. Ck nn 18 

F the moſt active and induſtrious of mankind was a mn 

at the cloſe of lite, to recollect diſtinctly his palt a lof 
ments, and driſtribute them, in a regular account, 6h 


cording to the manner in which they have been ſpent, 
is 1carcely to be imagined how tew would be marked 
to the mind by any permanent or vihble effects, |, 
ſmall a proportion his real action would bear to his (e: 
ing poſſibilities of action, how many chalms he wo 
find of wide and continued vacuity, and how many 
terſtitial ſpaces unfilled, even in the moſt tumulty 
hurries + | buſinels, and the moſt eager vehemene 
purſuit. | 

It is ſaid by. modern philoſophers, that not only! 
great globes of matter are thinly ſcattered through 
univerte, but the hardeſt bodies are ſo porous, that, 
all matter were compreſſed to a perfect ſolidity, it n 
be contained in a cube of a few feet. In like man 
if all the employment of life were crowded into the f 


which it really occupied, perhaps a few weeks, dai nb 
hours, would be ſufficient for its accompliſhment, that 
[as the mind was engaged in the performance. For poilo! 
is the inequality of our corporeal to our intellectual... 
eulties;' that we cantrive in minutes what we execuil,.:n., 
2 and the foul often ſtands an idle ſpectator of Neu 
labour of the hands and expedition of the feet. or eh 
For this reaſon, the ancient generals often found thi, », 
ſelves at leiture to purſue the Fudy of philoſophy it . 
camp and Lucan, with hiſtorical veracity, makes Muc to 
far relate of himſelf, that he noted the revolutions of, ple; 
ſtars in the midſt of preparations for battle. op 
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—— Media inter prelia ſemper _ 
Sideribus, celique plagis, ſupetiſque vacavi. 


59. 


Amid the ſtorms of war with curious eyes, 
I trace the planets and ſurvey the ſkies, 


hat the ſoul always exerts her peculiar powers with 
ater or leſs force, is very probable, though the com- 
n occaſions of our prefent condition require but a ſmall 
t of that inceſſant cogitation ; and by the natural frame 
our bodies, and general combination of the world, we 
lo frequently condemned to inactivity, that as through 
our time we are thinking, fo for a great part of our 
e we Can only think. 

Leſt a power fo reſtleſs ſhould be either unprofitabl 
hurtfully employed, and the ſuperfluities of intelle& 
to waſte, it is no vain ſpeculation to conſider how we 
y goyern our thoughts, reſtrain them from irregular 
tions, or confine them from boundleſs diſſipation. 
How the underſtanding is beſt conducted to the know- 
ge of ſcience, by what ſteps it is to be led forward in 
purfuit, how it is to be cured of its defects, and ha- 
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0") Watcd to new ſtudies, has been the inquiry of many 
ovgh ne and learned men, whoſe obſervitions I ſhall not 
lat, 


her adopt or cenſure; my purpoſe being to confider the 
cal diſcipline of the mind, and to promote the increafe 
virtue rather than of learning. 
This inquiry ſeems to have been neglected for want of 
dembering that all action has its origin in the mind, 
that therefore to ſuffer the thoughts to be vitiated is 
poiſon the fountains of morality : irregular deſires will 
duce licent ĩbus practices; what men allow themſelves 
wiſh they will ſoon helieve, and will be at laſt incited 
xecute what they pleaſe themſeſves with contriving. 
or this reaſon the caſuiſts of the Romiſh church, who 
n, by confeſſion, great opportunities of knowing hu- 
n nature, have generally determined that what it ig a 
ne to do, it is a crime to think. Since by revolving 
h pleaſure the facility, ſafety, or advantage of a wicked 
d, a man ſoon begins to find his conſtancy relax, and 
dcteſtation ſoften ; the happinels of ſuccels 1 — 
ore 
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- Fan who perhaps indulge themſelves in danger has 


- occurrences that fall under a religious conſideration, 1 


bow he was led thither, and why he continues the! 
flection. It he is dwelling with delight upon a fin 
gem of ſucceſsful fraud, a night of hicentious riot, 0 

intrigue ot guilty pleaſure, let him ſummon off his 


before him, withdraws his attention from the atrocia 
neſs of the guilt, and acts are at laſt confidently 4 
petrated, of which the firſt conception only crept u 
the mind, diſguiſed in pleaſing complications, and j 
mitted rather than invited. | 

No man has ever been drawn to crimes by love or 


cor 
louſy, envy or hatred, but he can tell how eaſily WM jefl 
might at firſt have repelled the temptation, how rei cor 
his mind would have obeyed a call to any other obj 
and how weak his paſſion has been after ſame caſual Wh ind 
cation, till he has recalled it again to his heart, and iy vir 
vived the viper by too warm a fondneſs. («lt 
Such, therefore, is the importance of keeping rea rep 
a conſtant guard over imagination, that we have ot ity 
wiſe no ſecurity for our own virtue, but may corrupt by 
hearts in the moſt recluſe ſolitude, with more pernici cies 
and tyrannical appetites and wiſhes than the commerce of o 
the world will generally produce: for we are ei in i 
ſhocked by crimes which appear at once in their Hen 
magnitude; but the gradual growth of our own wick con 
neſs, endeared by intereſt and palliated by all the a 
fices of lelf deceit, gives us time to form diſtinctions M 
our own favour; and reaſon by degrees ſubmits to: n 
ſurdity, as the eye is in time accommodated to darkn: II 
In this diſeaſe of the ſoul, it is of the utmoit impo * 


ance to apply remedies at the beginning; and there A. 
ſhall endeavour to ſhew what thoughts are to be reid 

or improved, as they regard the pal, preſent, or tutugWLet r 
in hopes that ſome may be awakened to caution and bet 


reams; ſo much the more dangerous, becauſe be 
et only dreams, they are concluded innocent. 

The recollection of the paſt is only uletul by way 

proviſion for the future z and therefore, in reviewing 


2 that a man ſtop at the firſt thoughts, to rem 
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ion us from an unlawful purſuit, expel thoſe paſſages 
m His remembrance, of which, though he cannot ſe- 
ricuſly approve them, the pleature overpowers the guilt, 
and refer tiiem to a tuture hour, when they may be con- 
fidered with greater ſatety. Such an hour will certainly 
come; for the impreſſions of paſt pleature are always 
lellening, but the tenle of guilt, which reſpects futurity, 
continues the fame. 

The ferious and impartial retroſpect of our conduct is 
indiiputably neceſſary to the confirmation or recovery of 
virtue, and is therefore recommended under the name of 
ſelt-cxaminaticn, by divines, as the firſt att previous to 

nce. It is, indeed, of fo great uſe, that without 
e othe it we ſhonld always be to begin lite, be ſeduced for ever 
rupt elf by the ſame allurements, and miſled by the fame falla- 
rniciay ces. But in order that we may not loſe the advantage 
meice i ot our experience, we muſt endeavour to ſee every thing 
'c eil in its proper form, and excite in ourſelves thoſe fſenti- 
heir wems which the great Author of nature has decreed the 
wick concomitants or tollowers of good or bad actions. 
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tutu Let not ſlcep, ſays Pythagoras, fall upon thy eyes till thou 
and! hoſt thrice reviewed the tranſactions ot the paſt day, Where 
have I turned aſide from re. itude? What have 1 been 
ſe be doing? What have I lett undone, which I ought to have 
done & Begin thus from the firſt act, and proceed; and, in 
eoncluſion, at the ill which thou haſt done be troubled, and 
tejoice for the good. 


Our thoughts on preſent things being determined. by 
the obj ts before us, fall not under thoſe indulgences, 
pr excurſions, which 1 am now conſidering. But 4 can- 
not torbear, under this head, to caution picus and ten- 
der minds, that are diſturbed by the irrupt ions of wicked 
aginations, againſt too great deject ion, and too anxt- 
Vo. I. E | ous 
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ous alarms ; for thoughts are only criminal when they 
are firſt choſen, and then voluntarily continued. 


Evil into the mind of God or man 
May come and go, ſo unapprov'd, and leave 
No ſpot or tain behind. 


In futurity chiefly are the ſnares lodged by which the 
imagination is entangled, Futurity is the proper abode 
of hope and fear, with all their train and progeny of (uh. 
ordinate apprehenſions and deſires. In futurity, eveuts 
and chances are yet floating at large, without apparent 
connection with their cauſes; and we therefore eaſily in. 
dulge the liberty of gratifying oftrſelves with a pleaſing 
choice. To pick and cull among poſſible advantages is, 
as the civil law terms it, in vacuum Venire—to take 
what belongs to nobody, but it has this Hazard in it, 
that we ſhall be unwilling to quit what we have ſeized, 
though an'owner ſhould be found. It is eaſy to think ag 
that which may be gained, till at laſt we reſolve to gaig 
itz and to image the happineſs of particular conditions, 
till we can be eaſy in no other. We ought at leatt to 
let our deſires fix upon nothing in another's power for 
the ſake of our quiet, or in another's poſſeſſion, tor 
the ſake of our innocence, When a man finds himlcl! 
led, though by a' train of honeft ſentiments, to wiſh 
for that to which he has no right, he ſhould ftart back 
as from a pitfal covered with flowers. He that fancis 
he ſhould benefit the public more in a great ſtation than 
the man that fills it, will in time imagine it an act of 
virtue to ſupplant him; and as oppoſition readily Kindle 
into hatred, his eagerneſs to do that good to which he iy 
not called, will betray him to crimes which in his of. 
ginal ſcheme were never propoſed. 

He therefore that would govern his actions by the law 
of virtue, muſt regulate his thoughts by thoſe of rea/o1; 
he muſt keep guilt from the — of his heart; and e, 
member that the pleaſures of fancy and the emotions d 
deſire, are more dangerous as they are more hiddcy, 
ſince they eſcape the awe of obſervation, and opcrat 
equally in every ſituation, without the concurrence d 
external opportunities. WW 
o. 


M1Lirtox, 


Chuſe what you are; no other tate prefer. 
ELPUINSTON. 


T is juſtly remarked by Horace, that, how ſocver every 
the 2 n © « . 
I man may complain occaſionally of the hardſhips of 


w his condition, he is ſeldom willing to change it tor any 
üb- other on the ſame level; for whether it be that he who 
cu follows an employment made choice of it at firſt on ac- 
rem count of its ſuitableneſs to his inclination; or that, when 
* accident, or the determination of others, have placed 
"5 WY hin in a particular ſtation, he by endeavouring to re- 
Th concile himſelf to it, gets the cuſtom of viewing it only 
ae en the faireſt fide; or whether every man thinks that 
141 claſs to which he belongs the moſt illdſtrious, merely be- 


K cauſe he has honoured it with his name: it is certain 
* 2? Wl that, whatever be the reaſon, moſt men have a very 
trong and active prejudice in favour of their own voca- 
* tion, always working upon their minds, and influencing 
| their behaviour. 


This partiality is ſufficiently viſible in every rank of 


ny the human ſpecies ; but it exerts itſelf more frequently, 
gory” and with greater force among thoſe who have never 
wack learned to conceal their ſentiments for reaſons of policy, 


or to model their expreſſions by the laws of politeneſs 
and therefore the chief conteſts of wit among artificers 
and handicraftmen ariſe from a mutual endeavour to ex- 


£ 
yo alt one trade by depreciating another. | 
n ben. From the ſame principles are derived many confola- 
:« Ott. one to alleviate the inconveniencies to which every calle 


Ing is peculiarly expoſed. A black{mith was lately 
pleaſing himſelf at his anvil, with obſerving that, thodgh 
s trade was hot and ſooty, laborious and unhealthy, 
ſet he had the honour of living by his hammer; he got 
is bread like a man; and if his (on ſhould riſe in the 
orld, and keep his coach, nobody could reproach him 
at his father was a taylor. 
E s ä A man 
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A. man truly zealous for his traternity, is never ſo ir. 
reſiſtibly flattered as when ſome rival calling is mentioned 
with contempt. Upon this principle a linen-draper 
boaſted that he had got a new cuſtomer whom he could 
ſately truſt; for he could have no doubt of his honeſty, 
ſimce it was.known, from unqueſtionable authority, thit 
he was now filing a bill in chancery to delay payment for 
| the clothes which he had worn the laſt ſeven years; and 
he himſelf had heard him declare, in a public coffee. 
S houſe, that he looked upon the whole generation of 
| woollen-drapers to be ſuch deſpicable wretches, that no 
gentleman ought to pay them. 
It has been obſerved that phyſicians and lawyers are no ede! 
friends to religion ; and many RG Vive bern 


formed to diſcover the reaſon of ſuch a combination be- fere 
tween men who agree in nothing elle, and who ſeem uf 
leſs to be affected, in their own provinces, by religious pefo 
opinions, than any other part of the community. The tuad 
truth is, very few of them have thought about religion: pt 
but they have all ſeen a parton; ſeen him in a habit dif- dual 
ferent from their own, and therefore declared war againf of ir 
him. A young ſtudent from the inns of court, who has of al 
often attacked the curate of his father's parifh with ſuch 
arguments as his acquaintances could furniſh, aud re- WW =: 
turned to town without ſucceſs, is now gone dow: with mati 
a reſplution to deſtroy him; for he has learned at lat Ws © 
how to manage a prig ; and if he pretends to hold hin tribu 
again to;1y}logiſm, he has a catch in reſerve, which uct 255 
ther logig nor metaphyſics can reſiſt. — 
1 Hugh to' think how) your unſhaken Cato alles 
Will took aghaſt, when unforeſeen deſtruction tallir 
Pours in upon him thus. with 
The malignity of ſoldiers and ſailors againſt each other ls 
has been often experienced at the colt of their country; . 


and, perhaps, no orders of men have an enmity of mut 1 
actimony, or louger continuance, When, upon our lik mu 
ſlucceſſes at ſen, ſome new regulations were concerted A 
if : for. eſtabliſhing the rank of the naval commanders, 2 1 
captain of foot very acutely remarked, that nothing v3 
moſt 


and ridiculous and miſchievous acts of tupplantation and 


gence. It may be obſcrved in general, that no trade had 
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nore abſurd than to give any honorary rewards to ſca- 
; © For honour," fays he, * onght only to be won 
by bravery ; and all the world knows that m a fea- 
fight there is no danger, and therefore no evidence of 
courage. 

But although this gener deſire of aggrandizing them- 


Ives by raifing their profeſſion, betrays men to a thou- 


tetraRtion, yet as almoſt all paſſions have their good 2s 
| as bad effects, it likewiſe excites ingenuity, and 
ſometimes raiſes an honeſt and uſeful emulation of dili- 


ever reached the excellence to which it is now improved, 
bad its profeſſors looked upon it with the eyes of indif. 
ferent ſpefators ; the advances, from the firſt rude eſſays 
muſt have been made by men who valued themſelves tor 
peformances for which ſcarce any other would be per- 
tuaded to eſteem them. - : 

It is pleafing to contemplate a manuſacture riſing gra- 
duaily from its firſt mean ſtate, by the fucceſhve labours 
of innumerable minds; to conſider the firſt hollow trunk 
of an oak, in which, perhaps, the ſhepherd could ſcarce 
venture to croſs a brook ſwelled with a ſhower, enlarged 
at laſt into a ſhip of war, attacking fortreſſes, terrifying 
nations, ſetting ſturms and billows at defiance, and vifit- 
mg the remoteft parts of the globe. And it might con- 
tribute to diſpoſe us to a kinder regard for the labours of 
one another, if we were to 8 trom what unpro- 
miſing beginnings the moſt uſeful product ions of art have 
probably ariſen. Who, when he ſaw the firſt fand of 
alkes, by a caſual intenſeneſs of heat melted into a me- 
talline form, rugged with excreſcences, and clouded 
with impurities, would have imagined, that in this ſhape- 
ſels lump lay concealed ſo many conveniencies of life, as 
would in time conſtitute a great part of the happineſs of 
the world? Yet by ſome ſuch fortuitous liquefaction was 
mankind taught to procure a body at once in a highde- 
gree ſolid and tranſparent, which might admit the light 
of the ſun, and exclude the violence of the wind; which 
nugbt extend the ſight of the philoſopher to new * 
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of exiſtence, and charm him at one time with the un. 
bounded extent of the material creation, and at another 
with the endleſs tubordination of animal life; and, what 
is yet of more importance, might ſupply the decays of 
nature, and ſuccour old age with ſubſidiai y ſight. Thu 
was the firſt artificer in glaſs employed, though without 
his own knowledge or expectation. He was facilitating 
and prolonging the enjoyment of light, eularging the 
avenues of ſcience, and conferring the higheſt and mot 
mag pleafures ; he was enabling tbe 1 con- 
template nature, and the beauty to behold herſelf. 
This paſſion for the honour. of a proteſſion, like that 
for the grandeur of our own country, is to be reg ad 
not extinguiſhed. Every man, from the higheſt to (he 
Jowelt ſtation, ought to warm his heart, and animate is 
endeavours with the hopes of being uſeful to the work, 
by advancing the art which it is his lot to exerciie ; aud 
for that end he muſt neceſſarily conſider the whole cx 
tent of its application, and the whole weight of its im- 
portance. But let him not too readily imagine that an- 
other is ill employed ; becauſe, for want of tuller know- 
ledge of his buſineſs, he is not able to comprehend it 
dignity. Every man ought to endeavour at eminence, 
not by pulling others down, but by raiſing bünteh; 
and enjoy the pleaſure of his own ſuperiority, whether 
imaginary or real, without interrupting others in the 
ſame felicity. The philoſopher may very juſtly be de- 
lighted with the extent of his views, and the artifica 
with the readineſs of his hands; but let the one remeit- 
ber, that without mechanical performances, refined ipr- 
culation is an empty dream; and the other, that, with- 
out theoretical reaſoning, dexterity is little more than 


brute inſtinct. 


Xo, X. 
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her No X.. SATURDAY, APRIL 27, 2750. 

* N poſthabui tamen illorum mea ſeria ludo. Vikes 
bus . For trifling, ſports I quitted grave affairs, 

out * | 

ing HE number of correſpondents which inereaſes every 
the day upon me, ſhews that my paper is at leaſt diſtin- 
not, uiſned from the common procuttion of the preis. It 
on- vo leſs a proof of eminence to have many enemies than 


nany friends ; and I look upon every letter, whether it 
that Wontains encomiums or reproaches, as in equal atteſta- 
ion of riſing credit. The only pain which I can feel 
rom my correſpondence, is the tear of dilguſting thale 
hole letters I ſhall negle&; and theretore IL take. this 
pportunity of reminding them, that, in diſapproving 
heir attempts, whenever it may happen, I only return, 
e treatment which I often receive. Beſides, many 
articular metives influence a writer, known only to 
melt, or his private friends; and it may be juſtly con- 
/uded, that not all letters which are poſtponed are re- 
died, nor all that are rejected critically condemned. 
Having thus eaſed my heart of the only apprehenſion 
at fat heavy on it, I can pleaſe mylelf with the candour 
Benevolus, who encourages me to proceed, without 
king under the anger of Flirtilla, who quarrels with 


— 


Melt; 
ether 
1 the 


— > EE ono og 


e de-: . for being old and ugly, and for wanting both activity 
ti body aud ſprightlineſs of mind; fecds her monkey 
nen- u my lucubrations, and refuſes any reconciliation till 
lie- ue appeared in viadication of maiquer..1.5., That the 


With 


not however imagine me without ſupport, and left 
han a 


reſt wholly upon my own fortitude, I ſhall now publith .. 

ne letters which I have received from men as well 

led, and as handſome, as her favourite; and others 

m ladies whom I ſincerely believe as young, as rich, 
gay, as pretty, as faſhionable, and as often toaſted 
treated as herlelf. 


A SET of candid readers fend their reſpects to the 
do. X. ubler, and acknowledge his merit in io well begin- 
« ning 
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LADY RACK ExT ſends compliments to the Rams - 
Jer; and lets him know, ſhe {hall have cards at her 
houſe every Sunday the remainder of the {eaſon ; Where 
de will be ſure of meeting all the good company in 
own. By this means ſhe hopes to fee his papers in- 
erſperſed with living characters. She longs to ſee the 
orch of Truth produced at an aſſembly, and to admire 
he charming luſtre it will throw on the jewels, com- 
plexions, and behaviour of every dear creature there,” 


it, {. 
fling 
donde 


It is a rule with me to receive every offer with the 
ne Civility as it is made; and therefore, though Lady 
icket may have had ſome reaſon to gueſs that I ſeldoin 
quent card-tables on Sundays, I ſhall not inſiſt upon 
exception which may to her appear of ſo little force. 


peru y buſmeſs has been to view, as opportunity was offered, 
herklery place in which mankind was to be ſeen: but at 
„ frof&d-tables, however brilliant, I have always thought 

_ viſit loſt, for I could know nothing of the company, 


t their clothes and their faces. I ſaw their looks 
puded at the beginning of every game with an uni- 
m ſalieitude, now and then in its progreſs varied with 
ort triumph, at one time wrinkled with cunning, at 
other deadened with ' deſpondency, or by accident 
ſhed with rage at the unſkilful or unlucky play of a 
ner. From ſuch aſſemblies; in whatever — 1 
jened to enter them, I was quickly forced to retire; 
y were too trifling for me when I was grave, and too 
| when I was cheerful. | 


t I OY &t I cannot but value myſelf upon this token of ru- 
r to ra from a lady who is not afraid to ſtand before the 
nſwer eh of Truth. Let her not, however, conſult ber cu- 
e (ſity more than her prudence ; but reflect a moment on 


> fate of Semele, who might have lived the favourite 
Jupiter, if ſhe could have been content without his 
nder. It is dangerous for mortal beauty or tetreſ- 


nal virtue, to be examined by too ſtrong a light, , The 
negeech of Truth ſhews much that we cannot, and all that 


would not fee. In a face dimpled with ſmilcs, it has 
eu dilcoveced malevolence and envy, and detected, 
under 
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under jewels and brocade, the frightful forms of pore 
and diſtreſs. A fine hand of cards have changed bei 
it into a thouſand ſpectres of ficknels, miſery, and ven 
tion; and immenſe ſums of money, while the wing 
counted them with trauſport, have at the firſt glimp{ 
this unwelcome luſtre vaniſhed from before him. If iy 
ladyſhip therefore deſigns to continue her affenibly, 
would adviſe her to ſhun ſuch dangerous experiments, 
ſatisfy herſelf with common appearances, and to light! 
— apartments rather with myrtle than the torch 
ruth. 


© A MODEST young man ſends his ſervice to t 
author of the Rambler, and will be very willing | 
© aſſiſt him in his work; but is ſadly afraid of being di 
* couraged by having his firſt eſſay rejected; a diſgne 
© he has woefully experienced in every offer he | 
made of it to every new writer of every new pa 
© but he comforts himſelf by thinking, without vauin 
that this has been from a peculiar favour of the Mut 
5 who. ſaved his performance from being buried in tral 


and reſerved it to appear with luſtre in the Ramble 


I am equally a friend to modeſty and enterprize;s 
therefore ſhall think it an honour to correſpond wit 
ung man who poſſeſſes both in ſo eminent a degn 
You h is, indeed, the time in which theſe qualities ov 
chiefly to be found; modeſty ſuits well with incxpt 
ence, and enterprize with health and vigour, and an 
tenũve proſpedꝭ of lite. One of my predeceſſors has j 
obſeryed, that, though modeſty has an amiable and 
ning appearance, it ought not to hinder the exertict 
be active powers, but that a man ſhould ſhew under 
bluſbes a latent reſolution, This point of perfect 
nice as it is, my correſpondent ſeems to have attain 
That he is modeſt, his owndeclaration may evince; u 
I think, the latent reſolution may be diſcovered in his 
ter by an acute obſerver. I will adviſe him, ſince be 
well deſerves my precepts, not to be diſcouraged, thod 
the Rambler ſhould prove equally envious, or taſte 
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th the reſt of this fraternity. If his paper is refuſed, 
preſſes of England are open; let him try the judg- 
-nt of the publick. If, as it has ſometimes happened in 
neral combinacions againſt merit, he cannot perſuade 
world to buy his works, he may preſent them to his 
ends ; and if his friends are ſeized with the epidemical 
ut, Watuation, and cannot find his genius, or will not con- 
ght os it, let him then refer his cauſe to poſterity, and re- 
e his labours for a wiſer age. 
Thus have I diſpatched ſome of my correſponients in 
uſual manner, with fair words and general civility, 


to tilt to Flirtilla, the gay Flirtilla, what ſh-,1 T reply? Un- 
ing We as I am to fly, at her command, over lands and ſeas, 
ng di to ſupply her, from week to week, with the faſhions of 


ris, or the intrigues of Madrid, I am yet not willing 
incur her further diſpleaſure; and would fave my pa- 


pape: from her monkey on any reaſonable terms. By 
vaniWat propitiation, therefore, may I atone for my former 
Mut rity, and open, without trembling, the future let- 


s of this ſprightly perſecutor ? To write in defence of 
ſquerades is no ealy taſk ; yet ſumething difficult and 
ing may well be required, as the price of fo important 
approbation. I therefore conſulted, in this greatemer- 
cy, a man of high reputation in gay life, who, hav- 
added, to his other $04; rap ay no mean profi- 


icy in the minute philoſophy, after the fifth peruſal 
nexpWber letter, broke out with rapture in theſe words: 
d an Wand can you, Mr. Rambler, ſtand out againſt this 


arming creature? Let her know, at leaſt, that from 
is moment Nigrinus devotes his life and his labours 
d her ſervice. Is there any ſtubborn prejudice of edu- 
ation that ſtands between thee and the moſt amiable of 
ankind ? Behold, Flirtilla, at thy feet, a man grown 
ey in the ſtudy of thoſe noble arts by which right 
wrong may be confounded ; by which reaſon ma 
blinded, when we have a mind to efeape from her in- 
on; and caprice and appetite inſtated in uncon- 
duled command, and boundleſs dommion ! Such a 
wk may ſurely engage, with certainty of ſucceſs; in 
ndication of an entertainment which in an inſtant 
gives 
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gives confidence to the timorous, and kindles ardgy 
© in the cold; an entertainment where the vigilance 
jealouſy has ſo often been eluded, and the virgin is 
© free from the neceſſity of languiſhing in filenc 


the rights o: pleaſure are again invaded, let but Fx 
tilla crack her fan, neither pens nor {words ſhall 
wanting at the ſummons, the wit and the colonel ſh; 
march out at her command; and neither law nor t 
fon ſhall ſtand before us. 


© where all the outworks of chaſtity are at once dem e. 
© liſhed ; where the heart is laid open without a bu ler. 
e where baſhfulneſs may ſurvive virtue, and no wiſh Wi the 
© cruſhed under the frown of modeſty. Far weaker wi op 
© flaence than Flirtilla's might gain over an advocate ics, 
© ſuch amuſements. It was declared by Pompey, trans; 
© if the commonwealth was violated, he could ſtu ich 
© with his foot, and raiſe ay army out of the ground: dc 
4 

6 

« 

. 
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Non Dindymene, non Adytis quatit 

Mentem ſacerdotum incola pythius, 
Non liber 2que, non acuta, 
Sic geminant corybantes æra, 

Triſtes ut iræ. 


Hoa, 


Yet O! remember, nor the God of wine, 
Nor Pythean Phabus from his inmoſt ſhrine, it C: 
Nor Dindymene, nor her prieſts poſſeſt, 

Can with their ſounding cymbals ſhake the bref, 


Like furious anger. FxAaxcis. v 
; . to be 
HE maxim which Periander of Corinth, one of rage 


leven ſages of Greece, lett as a memorial of his ena 


ledge and benevolence, was, x92 xpare: —be maſte 
thy anger. He conſidered anger as the great diſturod 
human lite, the chief enemy both of public happin 
and private tranquillity, and thought that he coul 
lay on poſterity a ſtronger obligation to reverence his! 

I Wd 
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wryy than by leaving them a falutary caution againſt 
is outrageous paſhon. 
To what latitude Periander might extend the word, 
brevity of his precept will ſcarce allow us to conjec- 
From anger, in its full import, protracted into 
levolence, and exerted in revenge, ariſe, indeed, many 
the evils to which the life of man is expoſed. By an- 
x operating: upon power are produced the ſubverſion of 
ics, the deſolatron of countries, the maſſacre of na- 
ns; and all thoſe dreadful and aſtoniſhing calamities 
ich fill the hiſtories of the world, and which could 
be read at any diſtant point of time, when the paſ- 
is ſtand neutral, and every motive and principle is 
to its natural furce, without ſome doubt of the truth 
the relation, did we not ſee the ſame cauſes ſtil] tend- 
to the ſame effects, and only acting with leis vigour 
want of the ſame concurrent opportunities. 
But this gigantic and enormous ſpecies of anger falls 
properly under the animadverſion of a writer whole 
t end is the regulation of common lite, and whole 
epts are to recommend themtelves by their general 
Nor is this eſſay intended to expole the tragical or 
effects even of private malignity. The anger which 
opole now for my ſubject, is ſuch as makes thoſe who 
ilge it more troubleſome than formidable, and ranks 
rather with hornets and waſps, than with haſiliſks 
lions. I have therefore prefixed a motto, which 
acterizes this paſhon, not ſo much by the milchict 
it cauſes, as by the noiſe that it utters. 
here is in the world a certain claſs of mortals, known, 
bre contentedly known by the appellation of © paſſionate 
„ci who imagine themſelves entitled by that diſtinc- 
| to be provoked on every flight occaſion, and to vent 
ne of WF rage in vehement and fierce vociferations, in * 
us kt nenaces and licent ious reproaches. Their rage, 
maſts WH for the mott purt, fumes away in outcries of in- 
ſturbda 2nd proteſtations of vengeance, and ſeldom pro- 
nappaß do actual violence, unleſs a drawer or link- boy fall 
could Ir way; but they interrupt the quiet of thoſe that 
de his n to be within the reach of their elamours, obſtruct 
e. 1. F the 


2 
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the courſe of converſation, and diſturb the enjoyment; 
ſociety. 
Ty Mcn of this kind are ſometimes not without underſta 
ing or virtue; and are, therefore, not always treated wi 
the ſeverity which their neglect of the eaſe of all ab 
them might juſtly provoke : they have obtained a kind! 
preſcription for their folly, and are conſidered by thi 
companions as under a predominant influence that le 
them not maſters of their conduct or language; as ac 
without conſciouſneſs, and ruſhing into miſchief with 
milt hefore their eyes; they are therefore pitied rat 
than cenſured, and their ſallies are paſſed over as thei 
voluntary blows of a man agitated by the ſpaſms d 
convulſion. 

It is ſurely not to be obſerved without indignati 
that men may be found of minds mean enough to be! 
tisſied with this treatment: wretches who are proud 
obtain the privilege of madmen, and can, without ſham 
and without regret, conſider themſelves as receiv 
hourly pardons from their companions, and giving 
continual opportunities of exerciſing their patience, 
boaſting their clemency. 

Pride is undoubtedly the original of anger ; but pri 

like every other paſſion, if it once breaks looſe from n 
ſon, counteracts its own purpoſes. A paſſionate 
upon à review of his day, will have very few gratif 
tions to offer to his pride, when he has conſidered 
his outrages were cauſed, why they were borne, ant 
what they are likely to end at laſt. 
- Thoſe ſudden burſts of rage generally break out Mus; 

ſmall occaſions: for life, unhappy as it is, cannot iſ 
ly great evils as frequently as the man of fire thing!“ 0 

he to be enraged ; therefore the firſt reflect ion upon Wi. 
violence muſt ſhew him that he is mean enough ee 
driven from his poſt by every petty incident, that M vi 

the mere ſlave of caſualty, and that his reaſon and vh® * 
are in the power of the wind. dy 
One motive there is of theſe loud extravagances, i 
a man is careful to conceal from others, and does 10 


_, ways diſcover to himſelf, He that finds his k noo]: the 


IT 
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rom and his arguments weak, and by conſequence 


s ſuffrage not much regarded, is ſometimes in hope of 
aining that attention by his clamours which he cannot 
herwiſe obtain, and is pleaſed with remembering that 
leaſt he made himſelf heard, that he had the power to 
terrupt thoſe whom he could not contute, and ſuſpend 
e deciſion which he could not guide. 

Of this kind is the fury to which many men give way 
zong their ſervants and domeſtics ; they feel Heir own 
morance z they ſee their own inſignificance; and there- 
re they endeavour, by their fury, to fright away con- 
mpt from before them, when they know it mult follow 
m behind; and think themſelves eminently maſters, 
hen they ſee one folly tamely complied with, only leſt 
tulal or delay ſhould provoke them to a greater. 


4 3 Theſe temptations cannot but be owned to have ſome 
rout Wrce It is ſo little pleaſing to any man to ſee himſelf 
WS Lolly overlooked in the mats of things, that he may be 


lowed to try a few expedients for procuring {ome kind 
( ſupplemental dignity, and uſe ſome endeavour to add 
eight, by the violence of his temper, to the lightneſs 
his other powers. But this has now been long prac- 
ſed, and found, upon the moſt exact eſtimate, not to 
roduce advantages equal to its inconveniences ; for it 
pears not that a man can by uproar, tumult, and biuſ- 


ate * 

rait, alter any one's opinion of his underſtanding, or gain 
red WW uence, except over thoſe whom fortune or nature have 
„ an{{{+4- his dependents. He may, by a ſteady perſeverance 


his ferocity, frighten his children and harrais his ſer- 
ants ; but the reſt of the world will look on and laugh, 
nd he will have the comfort at laſt of thinking that he 
yes only to raiſe contempt and hatred; emotions to 
mich wiſdom and virtue would be always unwilling to 


u | 

og ure occaſion, He has contrived only to make thoſe fear 

chat n whom every reaſonable being is endeavouring to en- 

nd vie by kindneis, and muſt content himſelf with the plea- 
Ire © 


a triumph obtained by trampling on them ho 
uld not reſiſt, e muſt perceiye that the apprehenſion 


ut the dread of his brutality, and that he has given up 
F 2 the 


hich his preſence cauſes, is not the awe of his virtue, 


— 
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the felicity of being loved, without gaining the ono 
of being reverenced. 

But this is not the only ill conſequence of the fr. 
quent indulgence of this bluſtering paſſion, which a my, 
by often calling to his aſſiſtance, will teach, in a ſhur 
time, to intrude before the ſummons, to ruſh upon hin 
with reſiſtleſs violence, and without any previous noti 
of its approach. He will find himſelf liable to be in 
flamed at the firſt touch of provocation, and unable. 
retain his reſentment, till he has a full conviction oft 
offence, to proportion his anger to the cauſe, or to rey 
late it by prudence or by duty. When a man has once 117 
fered his mind to be thus vitiated, he becomes one ot ti; 
molt hateful and unhappy beings. He can give no le 
rity to himſelf that he ſhall not, at the next intervic 
alienate by ſome ſudden tranſport his deareſt friend; 
break out, upon ſome ſlight contradiction, into tu 
terms of rudeneſs as can never be perfectly torgott: 
Whoever converſes with him, lives with the ſulpic 
and ſolicitude of a man that plays with a taine tiger, « 
ways under a neceſſity of watching the moment in u 
the capricious ſavage ſhall begin to growl. 

It is told by Prior, in a panegyric on the Duke of De 
ſet, that his ſervants uſed to put themſelves in his v. 
when he was angry, becauſe he was ſure to recompe! 
them for any indignities which he made them tut 
This is the round of a paſſionate man's life; he contri 
debts when he is furious, which his virtue, it he has t 
tue, obliges him to diſcharge at the return of reaſon. | 
ſpends his time in outrage and acknowledgement, ini 
and reparation. Or, it there be any who hardens his 
ſelf in oppreſſion, and juſtifies the wrong, becaulc 
has done it, his inſenſibility can make ſmall part ot 
praiſe or his happineſs; he only adds deliberate to hil 
tolly, aggravates petulence by contumacy, and eltis 
the only plea which he can offer tor the tendernels à 
patience S mankind. 

Yet, even this degree of depravity we may be cont 
to pity, hecaule it ſeldom wants a puniſhment equa 


its guilt, Nothing is more deſpicable or more mile 
| i 
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an the old age of a paſſionate man. When the vigour 


youth fails him, and his amuſements pall with fre- 
ent repetition, his occaſional rage ſinks by decay of 
ength into peeviſhneſs ; that peeviſhneſs, for want of 
velty and variety, becomes habitual ; the world falls 
F from around him, and he is left, as Homer expreſſes 
\ Orr Piracy ne - to devour his own heart in ſoli- 
e and contempt. 
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— Miſerum parva ſtipe focilat, ut pudibundos, 
Exercere ſales inter convivia poſſit.— 

—  T1u mitis, et acri 

Aſperitate carens, poſitoque per omnia faſtu, 
Inter ut æquales unus numeraris amicos, 
Obſequitumque doces, et amorem quæris amando. 


Lucanus AD P150NRM, 


Unlike the ribald, whoſe licentious jeſt 

Pollutes his banquet, and inſults his gueſt 3 

From wealth and grandeur eaſy to deſcend, 

Thou joy'ſt te loſe the maſter in the friend. 

We round thy board the cheerful menials ſee, 

Cay with the ſmile of bland equality 

No ſocial care the gracious Lord diſdains, 

Love prompts to love, and Rey'rence rev'rence gains, 


Yes 


To the Rambler. 


© SIR, 
As you ſeem to have devoted your labours to virtue, 
I cannot forbear to inform you of one ſpecies of 
ruelty with which the life of a man of letters perhaps 
oes not often make him acquainted ; and which, as it 
ems to produce no other advantage to thoſe that prac- 
le it than a ſhort gratification of thoughtleſs vanity, 
ay become leſs common when it has been once expoled 
its various forms, and its full magnitude, 
F 3 «Iam 
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J am the daughter of a country gentleman, why 


6 © family is numerous, and whoſe eſtate, not at fri u 

« ficient to ſupply us with affluence, has been lately be 
| much impaired by an unſucceſsful law-ſuit, that be 
ll © the younger children are obliged to try ſuch means c 
[ © their education affords them, for procuring the nec f. 
«© faries of life. Diſtreſs and curioſity concurred to I 
| me to London, where I was received by a relation wi not 
| the coldneſs which misfortune generally finds. A παο you 
0 aà long week, I lived with my couſin, before the 9 (et 
| * vigilant enquiry could procure us the leaſt hopes a th 
| E place, in which time I was much better qualifie( ch. 
| © bear all the vexations of ſervitude. The firit two I 
| © ſhe was content to pity me, and only wiſhed 1 had oi Up. 
| © been quite ſo well bred ; but people mutt comply and 
inf © their circumſtances. This lenity, however, was (i lure 
Ui) © at an end; and for the remaining part of the v wor 
l © I he: rd every hour of the pride of my family, the oli {tai 
| « ſtinacy of my father, and of people better born I. 
L myſelf that were common ſervants. coul; 
4 At laſt, on Saturday noon, ſhe told me, with N bear 
i vifible fatisfa&ion, that Mrs. Bombazine, the great i been 
mercerꝰ's lady, wanted a maid ; and a fine place it woot tl 

be, for there would be nothing to do but to clean aid 
mittreſs's room, get up her linen, dreſs the young To 


dies, wait at tea in the morning, take care of 4 if 
miſs juſt come from nurfe, and then fit down to! 
needle. But Madam was a woman of great ſpirit, 
would not be contradicted, and therefore 1 ſhonld t 
care; for good places were not eaſily to be got. 

With theſe cautions I waited on Madam Bomba but o 
of whom the firſt tight gave me no raviſhing ideas. 
was two yards round the waiſt, her voice was at d 
loud and ſqueaking, and her face brought to my ni 
the picture of the full moon. © Are you the young? 
% man,” ſays ſhe, „that are come to offer yourl! 
It is ſtrange when people of ſubſtance want a fe 
„ how ſoon it is the town-talk, But they know t 
4 ſhall have a belly-full that live with me. Not! 
„ p<ople at, the other end of the town, we dine 2 
« oc) 
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o' clock. But I never take any body without a cha- 
« rafter, What friends do you come of? © I then told 
her that my father was a gentleman, and that we had 
been unfortunate.* A great misfortune indeed, to 
come to me, and have three meals a-day ! So your 
father was a gentleman ; and you are a gentlewoman, 
I ſuppoſe: ſuch gentlewomen ! —“ Madam, I did 
not mean to claim any exemptions; I only anſwered 
your enquiry.—“ Such gentlewomen ! People ſhould 
+ ſet their children to good trades, and keep them off 
the pariſh. Pray go to the other end of the town ; 
there are gentlewomen if they would pay their debts : 
I am ſure we have loſt enough by gentlewomen !“ 
Upon this her broad face grew broader with triumph; 
and I was afraid ſhe would have taken me for the plea- 
ſure of continuing her inſult ; but happily the next 
word was—** Pray, Mrs. Gentlewoman, troop down 
ſtairs.” —* You may believe I obeyed her. 

© I returned, and met with a better reception from my 
couſin than J expected; for, while T was out, ſhe had 
heard that Mrs. Standiſh, whote huſband had lately 
been raiſed from a clerk in an office, to be commiſſioner 
of the exciſe, had taken a fine houte, and wanted a 


Ican aid. 
dung © To Mrs. Standiſh I went ; and, after having waited 
fa hours, was at laſt admitted to thy top of the ſtairs, 


hen ſhe came out of her room, with two of her com- 
pany, There was a ſmell of punch. 80, young wo- 
man, you want a place; whence do you come?“ 
rom the country, Madam.'—* Yes, they all come 


„irit, u 
mid { 


t. 
mbariWout of the country. And what brought you to town ? 
cas. WH baſtard ? Where do you lodge :“ - At the Seven 
s at Mials.— What, you never heard of the Foundling- 
my ni houſe?” Upon this they all laughed to obſtreper- 
oung "ly, that I took the opportunity of ſneaking off in 
your lc” tumult. 
a feu 1 chen heard of a place at an elderly lady's. She 
now n at cards; but in two hours, I was told, the would 
Not Mek to me. She aſked me if I could keep an account; 
line 3 ordered me to write. I wrote two lines out of 


„ che lou 
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* ſome book that lay by her. She wondered what pes 
ple meant, to breed up poor girls to write at that rate, 
J ſuppoſe, Mrs. Flirt, if I was to fee your work, | 
« would be fine ſtuff! You may walk. I will not hay 
< Jove-letters written from my houſe to every young id 
c low in the ſtreet.” | 

Two days after, I went on the ſame purſuit to Lag 
© Lofty, dreſſed, as I was directed, in what little ons 
ments I had, becauſe ſhe had lately got a place at cour, 
« Upon the firſt ſight of me, ſhe turns to the woman tin 
© ſhewed me in —“ Is this the lady that wants a place. 
« Pray, what place would you have, Miſs ? a maid 
£ honour's place? Servants now-a-days! —“ Madam, 
© heard you wanted Wanted what? Somebd 
« finer-than myſelf! A pretty ſervant, indeed! I ſioul 
c be afraid to ſpeak to her.—I ſuppoſe, Mrs. My 
« thoſe fine hands cannot bear wetting, A lervant, is 
« deed! Pray move off: I am 1elolved to be the hex 
« perſon in this houſe. You are ready dreſſed; the! 
& verns will be open.“ 

] went to enquire for the next place in a clean lin 
«© gown; and heard the ſervant tell his lady, there was 
young woman, but he ſaw ſhe would not do. I 
© brought us however. Are you the trojlop that! 
ce the impudence to come fur my place? What, you l 
« hĩred that nafty gown, and are come to ſteal a better 
Madam, I have another, but being obliged to walk 
4% Then theſe are your manners, with your bluſhes, 
4 your courteſies, to come to me in your worſt gown! 
© Madam, give me leave to wait upon you in my oths 
— Wait on me, you ſaucy ſlut! Then you are ſun 
« coming: I could not let ſuch a drab come near me 
« Here, you, girl, that came up with her, have g 
cc touched her? If you have, waſh your hands before 
1. dreſs me. Such trollops — Get you down -M 
c whimpering ? Pray walk.“ 8 

« I went away with tears; for my couſin had Joſt 
© patience. However, ſhe told me, that having a tt 
for my relations, ſhe was willing to keep me out d 


© ftreet; and would let me have another week. 
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« The firſt day of this week I ſaw two places. At one 
T was aſked Where I had lived; and, upon my antwer, 
2s told by the lady, that people ſhould quality them - 
elves in ordinary places, for ſhe ſhould never have done 
fſhewas to follow girls about. At the other houle I 
Ws a ſmirking huſſy, and that ſweet face I might make 
noney of: for her part, it was a rule with her never 
take any creature that thought herſelf handſome. 
The three next days were ſpent in Lady Bluft's en- 
y, where I waited fix hours every day for the plea- 
re of ſeeing the ſervants peep at me, and go away 
wghing,* 4 Madam will ftretch her ſmall ſhanks in 
he entry; ſhe will know the houſe again.“ At tun- 
t the two firſt days I was told that my lady would 
e me to-morrow ; and, on the third, that her woman 
pid, . | 

My week was now near its end, and I had no hopes 
a place. My relation, who always laid upon me the 
ame of every miſcarriage, told me that I muſt learn 
humble myſelf, and that all great ladies had parti- 
lar ways; that if I went on in that manner, ſhe 
uld not tell who would keep me; ſhe had known 
any who had refuſed places ſell their clothes, and beg 
the ſtreets, 

It was to no purpoſe that the refuſal was declared b ; 
to be never on my fide z I was reaſoning again! 
ereſt, and againſt ſtupidity : and therefore I com- 
ted myſelf with the hope ot ſucceeding better in my 
t attempt, and went to Mrs. Courtly, a very fine 
y, who had routes at her houte, and {aw the beſt 
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(ur company in town, 

me. had not waited two hours before I was called up, 
ve ey found Mr. Courtly and his lady at piquet, in the 
fore ht of good humour. This I looked on as a favour- 
-W ſign, and ſtood at tlie lower end of the room in 


cation of the common queſtions. At laſt Mr. 
rtly called out, after a whiſper—< Stand facing 
light, that one may ſee you,” I changed my 
e, and bluſhed. They frequently turned their eyes 
me, and ſeemed to diſcover many ſubjects of mer- 

6 rument 3 


4 fore they were left off by her lady.'—*« Sir, aniwe 
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« riment ; for at every look they whiſpered, and laugh... 
© with the moſt violent agitations ot delight. Ath 
Mr. Courtly cried out, Is that colour youre 
« child? — Ves, ſays the lady, if ſhe has not ruhly 
the kitchen hearth.”—This was ſo happy a conceit, M 
« it renewed the ſtorm of laughter, and they threw do 
« their cards in hopes of better ſport. The lady ent 
£ called me to her, and began with an affected 
© vity to inquire what I could do. But firſt 
& about, and let us fee your fine ſhape. Well, wha, E 
« you fit for, Mrs. Mum? You would find your too 
4 I ſuppoſe, in the kitchen.“ —* No, no, ſays ) 
Courtly, the girl's a good girl yet; but I am atran44: 
© briſk young fellow, with fine tags on his ſhoulder 

© Come, child, hold up your head; what, you have f 
© nothing? —“ not yet, ſays the lady; “ but ſhe hope id 1 
ac ſteal your heart quickly.” Here was a laugh of tber 
© pineſs and triumph, prolonged by the confuſion wh efor 
© could no longer repreſs. At laſt the lady recolicW1zce. 
6 herſel f Stole l no: but if I had her, I ſhould w y & 
c her; for that downcaſt eye—Why cannot you ente 
4 people in the face? —“ Steal! ſays her hubaWonce 
c ſhe would ſteal nothing but perhaps a few ribbands 


I, « why ſhould you, by ſuppoſing me thiet, u 
& one from whom you have received no .injury '- 
« ſult l' ſays the lady; © are you come here to be: Hor 
© vant, you ſaucy baggage, and talk of inſulting ? Vir th: 
will this world come to, if a gentleman may rat 
© with a ſervant ? Well, ſuch ſervants ! Pray be gont, 
© fee when you will have the honour to be ſo in 
© again—Servants inſulted—a fine time! Inſulted 
£ down ſtairs, you flut, or the footman ſhall inſult x 

The laſt day of the laſt week was now coming; 
« my kind couſin talked of ſending me down in the 
© gon to preſerve me from bad courſes, But in thes 
ing ſhe came and told me ſhe had one trial fg Th; 
me: Euphemia wanted a maid, and perhaps 1% 
do for her; tor, like me, ſhe mult fall her ctelt, is x 


forced to lay down her chariot upon the Jols 0! 
6 fol 
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o be nice. 


ed hat morning, but that ſhe was ordered to bring any 
tt hat offered up ſtairs. I was accordingly introduced 
chat o Euphemia ; who, when I came in, laid down her 
tog ook, and told me, that ſhe ſent for me not to gratify 


ncern, that I was diſtreſſed, placed me by her, 


71 


ortune, by bad ſecurities; and, with her way of giving 
er money to every body that pretended to want it, ſhe 
ould have little betorehand ; therefore I might ſerve 
er; for, with all her fine ſenſe, ſhe mult not pretend 


« ] went immediately, and met at the door a young 
rentlewoman, who told me ſhe had herſelf been hir 


1 idle curioſity, but left my diſappointment might be 
ade ſtill more grating by incivility, that ſhe was in 
pain to deny any thing, much more what was no fa- 
our ; that ſhe ſaw nothing in my appearance which 
lid not make her wiſh for my company; but that an- 
cher, whole claims might perhaps be equal, had come 
wiieWSefore me. The thought of being ſo near to ſuch a 
ace, and miſſing it, brought tears into my eyes; and 
y fobs hindered me from returning my acknowledg- 
ents. She roſe up confuſed ; and tuppoſing, by my 


ade me tell her my ſtory; which, when ſhe had 
eard, ſhe put two guineas in my hand, ordering me 
d lodge near her, and make uſe of her table till ſhe 
puld provide for me. I am now under her pro- 
tion; and know not how to ſhew my gratitude bet- 
r than by giving this account to the Rambler. 


y I © ZOSIMA.? 
gone, 
o in. | 
| 
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e cConmiſſfumque teges et vino tortus et ira. Hog. 
them And let not wine or anger vreſt | 
_ Th' intrufted ſecret from your breaſt. Fa ancis. 
Jy 4 9 , 
df is related by Quintus Curtius, that the Perſians al- 
07 6 


ys conceived an invincible contempt of a man =, 
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had violated the laws of ſecrecy ; for they thought t 
however he might be deficient in the qualitjes requif 5 
to actual excellence, the negative virtues at leaſt were oi 5 
his power; and though he, perhaps, could not ſpeak un T 
it he was to try, it was ſtill eaſy for him not to ſpeak, 

In forming this opinion of the eafinels of ſecrecy, H 
ſeem to have conſidered it as oppoſed, not to treacher £0? 
but Ioquacity ; and to have conceived the man whom i. 
thus cenſured, not frighted by menaces to reveal, g 130 
bribed by promiſes to betray, but incited by the . 
pleaſure of talking, or ſome other motive equally trifling we 
to lay open his heart without reflect ion, and to let why od 
ever he knew flip from him, only for want of power A 
retain it. Whether by their ſettled and avowed ſcorn i 
thoughtleſs talkers, the Perſians were able to diffule, 770 
any great extent, the virtue of taciturnity, we are hi * 
dered by the diſtance of thoſe times from being able : * 
diſcover; there being very few memoirs remaining Nell, 
the court ot Perſepolis, nor any diſtin& accounts hand. y 
down to us of their office-clerks, their ladies of the be x $ 
chamber, their attornies, their chamber-maids, or th "ys 
tootmen. . =. 

In theſe latter ages, though the old animoſity agai ib 
a prattler is ſtill retained, it appears wholly to have l etal 
iis effects upon the conduct of mankind ; tor lecrets nel 
o ſeldom kept, that it may with ſome reaſon be doubts "mi 
whether the ancients were not miſtaken in their firſt p * 
tulate; whether the quality of retention be ſo general , 
beſtowed ; and whether a ſecret has not ſome ſubtle . is 
tility by which it eſcapes imperceptibly at the (nn, 
vent; or ſome power of fermentation by which it exp. an. 
itlelt ſo as to burſt the heart that will not gave it ben 

Thoſe that ſtudy either the body or the mind of . - 
very often find the moſt ſpecious and pleaſing ry 
falling under the weight of contrary experience; Rp 
inltead of gratity ing their vanity by inferring effects i wh: 
caules, they are always reduced, at laſt, to conjxcs pi: 
cauſes from effects. That it is caſy to be ſecret, the Note 
culatiſt can demonſtrate in his retreat; and ther 10 * 


thinks himſelf juſtified in placing confidence ; the b1. 1 
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the world knows that, whether difficult or not, it is 
common; and therefore finds himſelt rather inclined 


\ ſearch after the reaſon of this uni verlal failure in one 


the moſt important duties of ſocicty. 


The vanity of being known to be truſted with a ſecret 
generally one of the chief motives to diſcloſe it; for 
wever abſurd it may be thought to boalt an honour by 


act which ſhews that it was conferred without merit, 


t moſt men ſeem rather inclined to confeſs the want of 
tue than of importance; and more willingly ſhew their 
fence, though at the expence of their probity, than 
de through lite with no other pleaſure than the private 
nſciouſnels of fidelity; which, while it is preſerved, 


| be without praiſe, except from the fingle perſon 
o tries and knows it. 


There fre many ways of telling a ſecret, by which a 


n exempts himſelf from the reproaches of his conſci- 
e, and gratifics his pride, without 4Auffering himſelf 
believe that he impairs his virtue. He tells the pri- 
e affairs of his patron, or his friend, only to thoſe 
m whom he would not conceal his own; he tells them 
thoſe who have no temptation to betray the truſt, or 
h a denunciation of a certain forfeiture of his friend- 
, if he diicovers that they become public, 
decrets are very frequently told in the firſt ardour of 
neſs, or of love, for the take of proving, by ſo im- 
tant a ſacrifice, ſincerity or tenderneſs; but with this 
ve, though it be ſtrong in itſelf, vanity concurs ; ſince 
man deſires to be mott eſteemed by thoſe whom he 
„or with whom he converſes, with whom he paſſes, 
hours of plea ure, and to whom he retires from bu- 
$ and from care. | 
When the diſcovery of ſecrets is under conſideration, 
e is always a diſtinction carefully to be made between 
own and thole of another: thoſe of which we are 
| maſters, as they affect only our own intereſt ; and 
which are repoſited with us in truſt, and involve 
appinels or convenience of ſuch as we have no right 
pole to hazard, To tell our own lecrets is gene- 
tolly, but that folly is without guilt ; to communi- 
01. I. G cate 
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cate thoſe with which we are intruſted is always treachery 
and treachery, for the moſt part, combined with folly. 

There have, indeed, been ſome enthuhaſtic and im 
tional zealots for triendſhip, who have maintained, a 
perhaps believed, that one friend has a right to all th; 
is in poſſeſſion of another; and that, therefore, it is 
violation of kindneſs to exempt any ſecret from th; 
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boundleſs confidence. Accordingly, a late female ni has 
niſter of ſtate has been ſhameleſs enough to inform een or 
world that ſhe uled, when ſhe wanted to extract All t. 
thing from her ſovereign, to remind her of MontzigneMf priv 
realoning 3 who has determined, that to tell a ſecret h (ecur 
friend is no breach of fidelity, becauſe the number of pn, bec 
ſons truſted is not multiplied, a man and his friend beu en he 


virtually the tame, egard 

That ſuch a fallacy could be impoſed upon any humaWeht to 
underſtanding, or that an author could have advaucWoppotit 
a poſit ion lo remote trom truth and reaſon, any ot, re; 
way than as a declaimer, to ſhew to what extent iMErery 
could ſtretch his imagination, and with what ſtrength r the r 
could preſs his principle, would ſcarcely have ben deny to 
dible, had not this lady kindly ſhewn us how far weed cor 
neſs may be deluded, or indolence amuſed. But, is, in 


it appears that even this ſophiſtry has been able, u. himlelf, 
the help of a ſtrong deſire to repoſe in quiet upon the ids cor 
derſtanding of another, to miſlead honeſt intentions, M faith 
an underſtanding not contemptible, it may not be lvpMothers, 
fluous to remark, that thoſe things which are coungÞwn {en 
among iriends are only {uch as either poſſeſſes in hi» 0, 
right, and can alienate or deſtroy without injury to an not 
other perſon. Without this limitation, confidence ms ting to 
run on without end; the ſecond perſon may tell the Mick cor 
cret to the third, upon the ſame principle as he rech the a 
it from the firtt; and the third may hand it forwai Wer ine 
a fourth; till, at laſt, it is told in the round of tri: of obli 
ſhip to them trom whom it was the firſt intention to is cho! 
ccal it. ; tain hi 
The confidence which Caius has of the faithfulneb of too e- 
Titius, is noting more than an opinion which hin ve they 
cannot know to be true, and which Claudius, vi eh caſu 


( it ought 
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l his ſecret to Caius, may know to be falſe ; and 
erefore the truſt is transferred by Caius, it he reveals 
hat has been told him, to one from whom the perſon 
zinally concerned would have withheld it; and what- 
er may be the event, Caius has hazarded the happineſs 
his friend, without neceſſity and without permiſſion 
d has put that truſt in the hand of fortune which was 
yen only to virtue. 
All the . upon which a man who is telling 
e private affairs of another, may ground his confidence 
ſecurity, he muſt upon reflect ion know to be uncer- 
n, becauſe he finds them without effect upon himſelt. 
hen he is imagining that Titius will be cautious, from 
egard to his intereſt, his reputation, or his duty, he 
ght to reflect that he is himlelf, at that inſtant, acting 
oppoſition to all thele reaſons, and revealing what in- 
ett, reputation, and duty, direct him to conceal. 
very one feels that, in his own caſe, he ſhould con- 
r the man incapable of truit who believed himſelf at 
erty to tell whatever he knew to the firſt whom he 
ud conclude deſerving of his confidence; therefore 
ws, in admitting Tittus to the affairs imparted only 
hinfelf, muſt know that he violates his faith, ſince 
its contrary to the intention of Claudius, to whom 
t faith was given; for promiſes of triendſhip are, like 
others, uſeleſs and vain, unleſs they are made in ſome 
wn ſenſe, adjuſted and acknowledged by both par- 
1d V D, | 
am not ignorant that many queſtions may be ſtarted 
ting to the duty of ſecrecy, where the affairs are of 
ck concern, where ſubſequent reaſons may ariſe to 
the appearance and nature of the truſt, that the 
ner in which the ſecret was told may change the de- 
of obligation, and that the — upon which a 
is cholen for a confident may not always equally 
Tan him; but theſe ſcruples, if not too intricate, 
of too extenſive conſideration for my preſent purpoſe, 
ve they ſuch as generally occur in common life: and 
gh caſuiſtical knowledge be uſeful in proper hands, 
it ought by no means to be careleſsly expoſed, ſince 
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molt will uſe it rather to lull than awaken their own co 
ſciences ; and the threads of realoning, on which trut 
13 ſuſpended, are trequently.drawn to ſuch ſubtilty, tl 
cominon eyes cannot perceive, and common ſenſibili 
cannot feel them, 

The whole doctrine, as well as practice, of ſecrecy; 
ſo perplexing and dangerous, that, next to him whic 
compelled to truit, I think him unhappy who is che 
to be truſted; for he is often involved in {cxaples with iter 
the liberty cf calling in the help of any other underitanWiced 
ing; he is frequently drawn into guilt under the appafWbble 
ance of friendſhip and honeſty ; and ſometimes ſubjc ter: 
to ſuſpicion by the treachery of others who are enge ed 
without his knowledge in the ſame ichemes : tor he Mey! 
has one confident has generally more, and when he is Wy m: 
laſt betrayed, is in doubt on whom he Hall fix the cri elinec 

The rules, therefore, that I ſhall propoſe concerniaWole w 
ſecrecy, and from which 1 think it not ſafe to dj, a 
without long and exact deliberation, are—Never to ard. 
cit the knowledge of a ſccrer. Not willingly, no! wi It ha 
out many limitations, to accept ſuch confidence w,] hide 
is offered. When a ſecret is once admitted, to conlilWnverl: 
the truſt as of a very high nature, important as 1ocifts or 
and ſacred as truth, and therefore not to be violated ccliar 


any incidental convenience, or flight appearance ct car mer 
trary fitneſs, * ; an co1 
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MONG the many inconſiftenties which folly n m 
duces, or infirmity ſuffers, in the human min, poles 
has often been obſerved a manifeſt Ad ſtriking coiP'rngag 
rity between the lite of an author and his writings : WF: !vlici 
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n co öilton, in a letter to a learned ſtranger, by whom he 


1 tru been viſited, with great reaſon congratulates himſclt 
y, ton the conſciouſneſs of being found equal to his own 
fibileWzaraGter, and having preſerved, in a private and fami- 


r interview, that reputation which his works had pro- 
recy Need him. 
who 8 Thoſe whom the appearance of virtue, or the evidence 
cha genius, have tempted to a nearer knowledge of the 
vithoeWriter in whole performances they may be found, have 
r(tandWeed had frequent reaſon to repent their curioſity ; the 
Appen ble that ſparkled before them has become common 
hjctieWter at the touch; the phantom of perfection has va- 
nge ned when they wiſhed to preſs it to their boſom. 
he ti hey have loſt the pleaſure of imagining how tar huma- 
he y may be exalted ; and, perhaps, felt themlelves lets 
- crinWclined to toil up the ſteeps of virtue, when they oblerve 
cer oe who ſeem beſt able to point the way loitering be- 
cin, as either afraid of the labour or doubttul ot the 
% (ard. 
1: wi It has been long the cuſtom of the oriental monarchs 
when WF hide themſelves in gardens and palaces, to avoid the 
coniWoverſation of mankind, and to be known to their ſub- 
0c only by their edits. The ſame policy is no lels 
ated Wccliary to him that writes than to him that governs 3 
of r men would not more patiently ſubmit to be taught 
an commanded, by one Oe to have the ſame follics 
1 weaknefles with themſelves. A fudden intrucler into 
e cloſet of an author would perhaps feel equal indigna- 
n with the officer who, having long ſolicited admil- 
50. n into the pretence of Sardanapaius, ſaw him not con- 
ting upon laws, enquiring into grievances, or nb— 
lung armies, but employed in feminine amulements, 
J direfting the ladies in their work. 
[t is not difficult to conceive, however, that for many 
ons a man writes much better than he lives. For 
thout entering into refined ſpeculations, it may be 
wn much eaſier to deſign than to pertorm. A man 
opoles his ichemes of lite in a ſtate of abſtraction and 
engagement, exempt trom the enticements of hope, 
k lolicitations cf aticion, the iumportuuities of appe- 
G 3 tit 
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tite, or the depreſſions of fear; and is in the fame fix 
with him that teaches upon land the art of navigation, 
whom the ſea is always ſmooth, and the wind alwg 


* 


he mathematicians are well acquainted with the di 


ference between pure ſcience, which has to do only wi 


ideas, and the application of its laws to the uſe ot lik 
in which they are conſtrained to ſubmit to the imperte 


Thus, i 


tions of matter and the influence of accidents. 


moral diſcuſſions, it is to be remembered that many in 
pediments obſtruct our practice, which very eaſily gi 


way to theory. The ſpeculatilt is only in danger ot « 


roneous reaſoning; but the man involved in lite has lu 
own paſſions and thole of others to encounter, and! 
embarraſſed with a thouſand inconveniencies, Which ca 


found him with a variety of impulie, and either perp« 
or obſtruct his way. 
beration, and obliged to chuſe betore he can (xamm 
he is ſurpriſed by ſudden alterations of the ſtate of ting 
and changes his meaſures according to ſuperficial appz 


ances ; he is led by others, either becaule he is in dg 


or becauſche is timorous; he is ſometunes afraid t 


what is right, and ſometunes finds friends or eneinics (4 
ligent to deceive him. * 
We are, therefore; not to wonder that moſt fu 


amidit tumult aud ſnares, and danger, in the oblervare 
of thoſe precepts which they lay down in ſolitude, late! 
and tranquillity, with a mind unbiaſſed, and with liver 
unobſtructed. It is the condition of cur preſent ſtate! 
ſee more than we can attain ; the exnCteſt vigilance al 
caution can never maintain a ſingle day of unming/ci ul 
nocence, much leſs can the utmoit efforts of incorporat 
mind reach the ſummit of ſpeculative virtue. 
It is, however, neceſſary tor the idea of perfection! 
be propoſed, that we may have ſome object to Which ol 
endeavours are to be directed; and he that is molt dt 
cient in the duties of lite makes ſome · atonement tor is 
faults, if he warns others againſt his own failmgs, 2 
hinders, by the {alubrity of his admonitions, the cout 
gion of his example. 
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Nothing is more unjuſt, however common, than to 
ge with hypocriſy him that expreſſes zeal for thoſe 
tes which he neglects to practiſe; fince he may be 
cercly convinced of the advantages of — vg, his 
tons, without having yet obtained the victory, as a 
n may be confident ot the advantages of a voyage or 
ey, without having courage or induſtry to under- 
eit; and may honeſtly recommend to others thoſe at- 
pts which he neglects himſelt. 

he intereſt which the corrupt part of mankind have 
hardening themſclves againſt every motive to amend- 


5 
ot ent, has diſpoſed them to give to theſe contradictions, 
„en they can be produced againſt the caule ot virtue, 


t weight which they will not allow them in any other 
They fee men act in oppoſition to their intereſt, 
rout ſuppoſing that they do not know it; thoſe who 
: way to the tudden violence of paſſian, and forſake 
111: WF moſt important purſuits tor petty pleaſures, are not 
are oed to have changed their opinions, or to approve 
pr own conduct. In moral or religious quetttons 

"Wi they determine the ſentiments by the actions, and 
ge every man with endeavouring to impole upon the 
4, whoſe writings are not confirmed by his life. 
never confider that themſelves negle& or practiſe 
ething every day inconſiſtently with their own ſettled 


nent; nor diſcover that the conduct of the advocates 
ach virtue can little increaſe or leſſen the obligations of 
iber dictates: argument is to be invalidated only by 
ate ment, and is in itſelf of the ſame force, whether or 
it convinces him by whom it is propoled. 
au et ſince this prejudice, however unreaſonable, is al- 
rats likely to have ſome prevalence, it is the duty of 
man to take care leſt he ſhould hinder the efficacy 
100 Wii's own inſtructions. When he deſires to gain the 
eh ouiet of others, he ſhould ſhew that he believes himſelt ; 
ac when he teaches the fitneſs of virtue by his reaſon- 
or 8, he ſhould, by his example, prove its poſhbility : 
„nuch at leaſt may be required of him that he ſhall 
contact worſe than others, becauſe he writes better; nor 
= I that, by the merit of his genius, he may claim 
Ny indulgence 
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indulgence beyond mortals of the Jower claſſes, and 
exculed for want of prudence, or neglect of virtue, 
Bacon, in his Hiſtory of the Winds, after having 


fered ſomething to the imagination as deſirahle, oft 
propoſes lower advantages in its place, to the realon, ; 
The fame method may he ſometimes py 
ſucd in moral endeavours, which this philoſopher has d 


attainable. 


ſerved in natural enquiries: having firſt ſet poſitive 
abſolute excellence betore us, we may be pardoned thou; 
we fink down to humbler virtue; trying, however, | 
keep our point always in view, and ſtruggling not to l 
ground, though we cannot gain it. 

It is recorded of Sir Matthew Hale, that he for a |: 
time concealed the conſecration of himſelf to the ftris 
duties of religion, leſt, by ſome flagitious and ſhame 
action, he ſhould bring piety into diſgrace, For! 
ſame reaſon it may be prudent for a writer, who appr 
hends that he ſhall not enforce his own maxims by | 
domeſtic character, to conceal his name, that he may 
injure them. 

There are, indeed, a great number whoſe curio! 
to gain a more familiar knowledge of tucceſsful write 
is not ſo much prompted by an opinion of their power! 
improve as to delight; and who expect from them" 
arguments againſt vice, or diſſertations on temperance 
Juſtice, but flights of wit and fallies of plealantry ; « 
at leaſt, acute remarks, nice diſtinctions, jultnets of |: 
timent, and elegance of dition, 

This expectation is, indeed, ſpecious and proball 
and yet, ſuch is the fate of all human hopes, that i 
very often fruſtrated, and thoſe who raiſe admiratict 
their books, diſguſt by their company. A man of 
ters for the moſt part ſpends, in the privacies of ſtu 
that ſeaſon of life in which the manners are to be lvitc 
into eaſe, and poliſhed into elegance; and, when be 
gained knowledge enough to be reſpected, has neg 
the minuter acts by which he might have pleated. V 
he enters life, if his temper be toft and timorous, ": 
diffident and baſhful, trom the knowledge ot his det 
or if he was born with {ſpirit and reſolution, he is 
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1s and . ms from the conſciouſneſs of his merit ; 
s cither diſhpated by the awe of company, and una- 
to recollect his reading, and arrange his arguments z 
he is hot and dogmatical, quick in oppoſition, and 
acious in defence; diſabled by his own violence, and 
fuſed by his haſte to triumph. | 
The graces of writing and converſation are of differ- 
kinds; and though he who excels in one might have 
n with opportunities and application equally ſucceſſ- 
in the other, yet as many pleaſe by extemporary talk, 
ugh utterly unacquainted with the more accurate me- 
|, and more laboured beauties, which compoſition re- 
res; ſo it is very poſſible that men, wholly accuſ- 


ned to works of ſtudy, may be without that readineſs 


conception, and affluence of language, always neceſ- 
to colloquial entertainment. They may want ad- 
ls to watch the hints which converlation offers tor the 
play of their particular attainments, -or they may be 
much unfurniſhed with matter on common ſubjects, 
t diſcourſe, not profeſſedly literary, glides over them 
heterogeneous bodies, without admitting their con= 
ptions to mix in the circulation. 

A tranſition from an author's book to his converſation 
too often like an entrance into a large city, after a 
tant proſpect, Remotely, we ſee nothing but ſpires 
temples, and turrets of palaces, and imagine it the re- 
ence of ſplendor, grandeur, and magnificence ; but 
en we have paſſed the gates, we find it perplexed with 
rrow paſſages, diſgraced with deſpicable cottages, em- 
ralled with obſtructions, and clouded with ſmoke. 
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No. XV. TUESDAY, MAY 8, 1750. ugh tc 


me nM 
Et quando uberior vitiorum copia? quando  litt] 
Major avaritiæ patuit ſinus ? alea quando ty, ſi 
Hoc animos ? +7. 00 Fo be {1 
What age ſo large a crop of vices bore, 
Or when was avarice extended more ? sik, 
When were the dice with more profuſion thrown? | HE 
Da yvry WO 
| nich! 
HERE is no grievance, public or private, of wi ether 
fince I took upon me the office of a periodical nf oppe 
nitor, I have received ſo many, or ſo earneſt complaingWon, w 
as of the predominance of play; of a fatal paſſion norar 
cards and dice, which ſeems to have overturned not ur re 
the ambition of excellence, but the deſire of pleaſure; Wu, be 
have extinguiſhed the flames of a lover, as well a ke for 
the patriot ; and threatens, in its further progrels, to Mey ha 
ſtroy all diſtinctions, both of rank and ſex, to cruſ I am 
emulation but that of fraud, to corrupt all thoſe clalgi#den 
of our people whoſe anceſtors have, by their virtue, itnual a 
induſtry, or their parſimony, given them the power Nite, 
living in extravagance, idleneſs, and vice, and to leWhere I 
them without knowledge, but of the modiſh games, Mes of 
without wiſhes, but tor lucky hands, om ar 
T have found, by long experience, that there are re no 
enterprizes ſo hopeleſs as conteſts with the faſhion; Wi lear 
which the opponents are not only made confident Mauire 
their numbers, and ſtrong by their union, but are h eſtee 
ened by contempt of their antagoniſt, whom they ion u 
ways look upon as a wretch of low notions, contraction: 
views, mean converſation, and narrow fortune ; I ha; 
envies the clevations which he cannot reach, who wy m: i 
gladly imbitter the happineſs which his inclegance 0! 1d wi 
digence deny him to partake, and who has no other ontus 
in his advice than to revenge his own mortfication, Meer c 
hindering thole whom their birth and taſte have ſet a0, lad 


him, from the enjoyment of their ſuperiority, and bz 
ing them down to a level with himſelf. 


Thong 
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Tough I have never found myſelf much affected by 


formidable cenſure, which I have incured often 
ugh to be acquainted with its full force, — I ſhall, 
me mealure, obviate it on this occaſion, by offering 
little in my own name, either of argument or in- 
ty, ſince thoſe who ſuffer by this general infatuation 
be ſuppoſed belt able to relate its effects. 


SIR, 
HERE ſeems to be ſo little knowledge left in the 
world, and fo little of that reflection praiſed by 
hich knowledge is to be gained, that I am in doubt 
hether I ſhall be underſtood when I complain of want 
opportunity for thinking; or whether a condemna- 
on, which at preſent ſeems irreverſible to perpetual 
norance, will raiſe any compaſſion either in you or 
ot onfWour readers; yet I will venture to lay my ſtate before 
vu, becauſe I believe it is natural to moſt minds to 


'E 


ee ſome pleaſure in r en of evils of which 
= (iy have no reaſon to be aſhamed, 
FUN ! 


am the daughter of a man of great fortune, whoſe 
ihdence of mankind, and perhaps the pleaſure of con- 
nual accumulation, incline him to reſide upon his own 
late, and to educate his children in his own houſe, 
here I was bred, if not with the moſt brilliant exam- 
es of virtue before my eyes, at leaſt remote enough 
om any incitements to vice; and wanting neither lei- 
Ire nor books, nor the acquaintance of tome perſons 
learning in the neighbourhood, I endeavoured to 
ent auire ſuch knowledge as might moſt recommend me 
* hal eſtcem, and thou ght myſelf able to ſupport a converſ- 
he; ion upon moſt of the ſubjects which my ſex and con- 
dec on make it proper for me to underſtand, 

©; Vi! bad, beſides my knowledge, as my mamma and 
weiß mid told me, a very fine tace, and clegant ſhape, 
d with all theſe advantages had been ſeventeen 
ontus the reigning toaſt for twelve miles round; and 
ver came to the monthly aſſembly but I heard the 


and 


d ladies that fat by, wiſhing that it might end well; , 
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and their daughters criticiſing my air, my features 
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my drels. 


« You know, Mr. Rambler, that ambition is nam 
to you! h, and curioſity to underſtanding ; and therey 


will hear, without wonder, that I was defirous to 
tend my vittories over thoſe who might give more! 
nour to the conqueror; and that I found in a count 
life a continual repetition of the ſame pleatures, wh 
was not tuthcicnt to fill up the mind tor the preſent, 
raiſe any expectations of the future; and I will cot 
to you, that I was impatient for a ſight of the tou 


and filled my thoughts with the diſcoveries whict 


ſhould make, the triumphs that I ſhould obtain, 

the praiſes that I ſhould receive, 

At laſt the time came. My aunt, whoſe huſh: 
has a teat in parliament and a place at court, bu 
her only child, and ſent for me to ſupply the loſs. T 
hope that I ſhould ſo far inſinuate myſelf into their! 
your, as to obtain a confiderable augmentation ot 
fortune, procured me every convenience for my depa 
ure, with great expedition; and I could not amidt 
my tranſports, torbear ſome indignation to fee with 
readineſs the natural guardians of my virtue ſold me 
a ſtate which they thought more hazardous than it n 
ly was, as ſoon as a ncw acceſſion of fortune glitte 
in their eyes. 

© Three days I was upon the road, and on the fou 
morning my heart danced at the fight of London. 

was ſet down at my aunts's, and entered upon the 1c 
of action. I expected now, from the age and ex 
rience of my aunt, ſome prudential leſſons: but, i 
ter the firſt civilities and firſt tears were over, wust 
what pity it was to have kept ſo fine a girl ſo long 
the country; for the people who did not begin 50 
ſeldom dealt their cards handiomely, or play cd 
tolerably. | 

© Young perſons are commonly inclined to fig 
the remarks and counſels of their elders, I'm 
perhaps with too much contempt, and was upon 
point of telling her that my time had not been pau 
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ſuch trivial attainments. But I ſoon found that things 
are to be eſtimated, not by the importance of their 
effefts, but the frequency of their uſe. 

A few days atter, my aunt gave me notice, that ſome 
company, which ſhe had been fix weeks in collecting, 
was to meet that evening, and ſhe expected a finer al- 
ſembly than had been ſeen all the winter. She ex. 
preſſed this in the jargon of a gameſter; and, when I 
alked an explication of her terms of art, wondered 
where I had lived. I had already found my aunt fo 
incapable of any rational concluſion, and fo ignorant of 
every thing, whether great ore little, that I had loſt all 
regard to her opinion, and dreſſed mylelt with great 
expectations of an opportunity to diſplay my charms 
among rivals whole competition would not diſhonour 
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bu ne. The company came in, and after the curſory 
; TW compliments of ſalutation, alike eaſy to the loweſt and 
heir WHY the bigheſt underſtanding, what was the reſult * The 


cards were broke open, the parties were formed, the 


g whole night paſſed in a game upon which the young and 
nid old were equally employed : nor was I able to attract 


an eye, or gain an car; but being compelled to play 
without ſkill, I perpetually embarraſſed any partner, 
2nd ſoon perceived the contempt ot the whole table 


tu u. 
me 
tit 


lire gathering upon me. 

| ] cannot but ſuſpect, Sir, that this odious faſhion, 
. fo W's produced by a conſpiracy of the old, the ugly, and 
Ion, he ignorant, againſt the young and beautiful, the wit- 


de aud the gay, as a contrivance to level all diſtinctions 
den or nature and of art; to contound the world in a chaos 
ot folly, to take from thoſe who could outſhine thein 


ut * * * | 

a; all the advantages of mind and body, to withhold 
lone 1 outh trom its natural pleaſures, deprive wit of its in- 
vo fivence, and beauty of its charms, to fix thoſe hearts 


44 upon money, to which love has hitherto been entitled, 
to tink life into a tedious uniformity, and to allow it 
bo other hopes or fears but thoſe ot robbing and being 
robbed, 

ge pleaſed, Sir, to inform thoſe of my ſex who have 
Vor. I. H 6 minds 
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minds capable of nobler ſentiments, that, if they ail 
unite in vindication of their pleaſures and their pre 
gatives, they may fix a time at which cards ſhall ceat 
to be in faſhion, or be left only to thoſe who have ni. 
ther beauty to be loved, nor ſpirit to be feared; neith to p. 
knowledge to teach, nor modeſty to learn; and wi, aan 
having paſſed their youth in vice, are juſtly condemn fem 
to ſpend their age in folly. chea 


Q Sa aA a a a «a 3a 


« I am Sir, &c. * ever 

CLEO The 

com 

© SIR, | paid 


VEXATION will burſt my heart, if I do not give i mar 
vent. As you publiſh a Paper, I inſiſt upon if dulę 
that you inſert this in your next, as ever you hope to x © 
the kindneſs and encouragement of any woman of tat v4"! 
{pirit, and virtue. I would have it publiſhed to te me 4 
world, how deſerving wives are uſed by imperious cox- lars, 
combs, that henceforth no woman may marry who t li! 
not the patience of Grizael. Nay, it even Grizzel hu a 
been married to a gameſter, her temper would nem n. 
have held out. A wretch that loles bis good humour char, 
and humanity along with his money, and will not allow blut 
enough from his own extravagancies to ſupport a wif N 
man of fathicn in the neceſſary amuſements of li my 
Why does not he employ his wile head to make 2 , tou 
gure in parliament, raile an eſtate, and get a tit Let 
That would be fitter for a maſter of a family than d 
tling a noiſy dice-box; and then he might indulge | But, 
wife in a few {light expences and elegaut diverſions. pe 
What, if I was unfortunate at Brag ?—Shou!d Wi Tait 
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© not have ſtayed to ſce how luck would turn anoths 

tim? Inſtead of that, what does he do, but pick anch 
« quarrel, upbraids me with lols of beauty, abules nl 5, 
© acquiintance, ridicules my play, and intults my unde Bur 
« ſtanding ; ſays, forſooth, that women have not hen 
enough to play with any thing but dolls, and that the him, 
fſhould be employed in things proportionable to thei The) 
underſtanding, keep at home, and mind, tamily-4 N 
fairs. | chen 
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I do ſtay at home, Sir; and all the world knows I 
am at home every Sunday, I have had fix routes this 
winter, and ſent out ten packs of cards in invitations 
to private parties. As — management, I am ſure he 
cannot call me extravagant, or ſay I do not mind my 
family. The children are out at nurſe in villages as 
cheap as any two little brats can be kept, nor have I 
ever leen them fince ; ſo he has no trouble about them. 
The ſervants live at board-wages. 
come from the Thatched-Houſe; and I have never 
paid a penny for any thing I have bought ſince I was 
married. As tor play, I do think I may, indeed, in- 
dulge in that, now I am my own miſtreſs. Papa made 
me drudge at Whilſt till I was tired of it; and, tar from 
wanting a head, Mr. Hoyle, when he had not given 
me above forty leſſons, ſaid I was one of his beſt ſcho- 
lars. I thought then with myſelf, that, if once I was 
at liberty, I would leave play, and take to reading ro- 
mances, things ſo forbidden at our houſe, and fo railed 
at, that it was impoſſible not to fancy them very 


charming. Moſt unfortunately, to ſave me from ab- 


ſolute undutifulnelſs, juſt as J was married, came dear 
Brag into faſhion, and ever ſince it has been the joy of 
my life; fo eaſy, ſo cheerful, and careleſs, ſo void of 
thought, and fo genteel! Who can help loving it? 
Yet the perfidious thing has uſed me very ill of late, 
and ro-morrow I ſhould have changed it for Fara, 
But, oh! this deteftable to-morrow, a thing always 
expected, and never found. Within theſe iew hours 
maſt I be dragged into the country. The wretch, Sir, 
left me in a fit which his threatenings had occaſioned, 
and unmercifully ordered a poſt-chaiſe. Stay I can- 
not, for money I have none, and credit I cannot get— 
Bur I will make the monkey play with me at piquet 
upon the road for all I want. I am almoſt ſure to beat 
tim, and his debts of honour 1 know he will pay. 
Then who can tell but I may ſtill come back and con- 
quer Lady Packer? Sir, you need not print this laſt 
kheme ; and, upon ſecond thoughts you may.—Oh, 

H es « Qittraction ! 


My own dinners | 


mY 
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«© diſtrattion! the poſt-chaiſe is at the door, Sir, pu, 
« liſh what you will, only let it be printed without i. 
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A Mutlis dicendi copia torrens» ; al} | 
Et ſua mortifera eſt facundia 1:18 5 
ent 
Some who the depths of eloquence have found, Lime 
In that unnavigable ſtream were drown'd. Dari. pro} 
fac 
* SIR, aut! 
© F AM the modeſt young man whom you favourei a g1 
with your advice in a late paper; and, as I am ver] a b; 
« far from ſuſpecting that you foreſaw the numbericis 1g *« ] 
© conveniences which I have, by following it, brug and 
© upon inylelt, I will lay my condition open before 0 miſe 
« for you ſeem bound to extricate me trom the perp.c:W pub! 
« ties in which your counſel, however innocent in the «| « 
© tention, has contributed to involve me. © look 
© You told me, as you thought, to my comfort, th adm 


© a writer might eaſily find means of introducing |1s gt 
© nius to the world, for the preſſes of England were opet 
© This I have now fatally experienced; the prels 1 
c deed open. | 


——Facilis deſcenſus Averni, 


Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis. VIA 

The gates of hell are open night and day; 
Smooth the deſcent, and eaſy is the way. Droit . 

© THE means of doing hurt to ourſelves are always admi 

4 hand, I immediately ſent to a printer, and contract other 
© with him for an impreſſion of ſeveral thouſands of " Ne 
© pamphlet, While it was at the preſs, I was eld bat. 
© abſent from the printing houſe ; and continually urg "or, 
« the workmen to hate, by ſolicitations, promiſes, an ei! 
EL RS 
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rewards, From the day all other pleaſures were ex- 
cluded, by the 9 of correcting the 
ſncets 3 and from the night ſſeep was generally baniſhed 
by anticipations of the happmeis which every hour 
was bringing nearer. 

At laſt, the time of publication approached, and my 
heart beat with the raptures of an author, I was above 
al} little precautions: and, in defiance of envy or of eri- 
ticiim, ſet my name upon the title, without ſuffici- 
ently conſidering, that what has once paſſed the preis is 
irrevocable z and that, though the printing-houſe may 
property be compared to the infernal regions for the 
tacility of its entrance, and the difhculty with which 
authors return from it ; yet there is this difference, that 
2 great genius can never return to his former ſtate by 
a bappy draught of the waters of oblivion. DR 
] ain now, Mr. Rambler, known to be an author; 
and am condemned, irreverſibly condemned, to all the 
miſeries of high reputation. The firit morning after 
publication, my friends aſſembled about me; I preſent- 
« each, as is uſual, with a copy of my book; they 
lcoked into the firft pages; but were hindered, by their 
admiration from reading tarther. The firſt pages are 
indeed very elaborate. Some paſſages they particularly 
dwelt upon as more eminently beautiful than the reſt; 
and ſome delicate ſtrokes, and ſecret clegancies, I point- 
ed out to them, which had eſcaped their obſervation, 
| then hegged of them to torbear their compliments; 
and invited them (I could do no leſs) to dine with me 
at a tavern. After dinner, the book was refumcd ; 
but their praiſes very often ſo nuch overpowered my 
modeſty, that I was forced to put about the glaſs, and 
had often no means of repreſſing the clamours of their 
admiration, but by thundering to the drawer for an- 
other hot tle. | 

Next morning anot Her ſet of my acquaintance con- 


gratulated me upon my performance with ſuch impor-, 


tunity of praiſe, that I was again forced to obviite 
their civilities by a treat. On the third day, I had yt a 
greater number ot appl-urters to put to lileuce in the 

H 3 lane 
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ſame manner; and, on the fourth, thoſe whom I hy 


ulal of the remaining part of the book ,Qiicoverel 
many forcible ſentences and maſterly touches, that i 
was impoſſible for me to hear the repetition of thei 
commendations : I therefore perſuaded them once mare 
to adjourn to the tavern, and chuie ſome other lubjc(, 
on which I might ſhare in the converſation ; but it wa 
not in their power to withhold their attention from my 
performance; which had ſo entirely taken poſſeſſion q 
their minds, that no entreaties of mine could chang 
their topic; and I was obliged to ſtifle, with care, 
that praiſe which neither my modeſty could hind, 
nor my uneaſinels repreſs. 

The whole week was thus ſpent in a kind of literary 
revel ; and I have now found that nothing is ſo expen. 
ſive as great abilities, unleſs there is joined with then 
an inſatiable eagerneſs of praiſe; for, to eſcape tron 
the pain of hearing mylelt exalted above the great 
names, dead and living, of the learned world, it has 
already coſt me two hogſheads of port, fifteen gallons 
of arrack, ten dozen ot claret, and five-and-torty bol. 
tles of champagne. | 

© I was reſolved to ſtay at home no ger, and there. 
fore roſe early, and went to the coftee-houle ; bit 
foung that I had now made myſelf too eminent for hap- 
pineſs, and that I was no longer to enjoy the plealur 
of mixing, upon equal terms, with the reſt of ti: 
world. As ſoon as I enter the room, I ſee part of tle 
company raging with envy, which they endeavour ! 
conceal, ſometimes with the appearance of lauglitc, 
and ſometimes with that of contempt ; but the digi 
is ſuch that I can diſcover the ſecret rancour of tlies 
hearts ;z and, as envy is delervedly its own puniſhmen!, 
I frequently indulge myſelf in tormenting them witl 
my preſence, 

But, though there may be ſome ſlight ſatisfaftion & 
ceived from the mortification of my enemies, yet 
© benevolence will not ſuffer me to take any pleatur* 


the terrors of my friends, I have been cautious % 
6 [ls 
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maintain it, or interrupted the converſation, when I 
© ſaw its tendency, without ſuffering the ſpeaker to waſte 
his time in explaining his ſentiments z and, indeed, I 
« did indulge myſelt for two days in a cuſtom of drum- 
ming with my fingers when the company began to lole 
themſelves in abſurdit ies, or to encroach upon ſubjects 
which I knew them unqualified to diſcuſs. But I ge- 
nerally ated with great appearance of reipect, even to 
thoſe whole ſtupidity I pitied in my heart. Vet, not- 
withſtanding this exemplary moderation, ſo univerlal is 
the dread of uncommon powers, and ſuch the unwill- 
ingneſs of mankind to be made wiſer, that I have now 
for ſome days found mylelt ſhunned by all my acquaint» 
ance. If 1 knock at a door, nobody is at home; if I 
enter a coffee- houſe, I have the box to mylelt. I live 
in the town like a lion in his deſart, or an eagle on his 
rock, too great for friendſhip or ſociety, and con- 
demned to tolitude by unhappy elevation and dreaded 
aſcendency. 

Nor is my character only formidable to others, but 
burdenſome to myſelf. I naturally love to talk without 
much thinking, to ſcatter 5 merriment at random, 
and to relax my thoughts with ludicrous remarks and 
fanciful images: but ſuch is no the importance of my 
opinion, that I am afraid to offer it, left, by being 
eſtabliſhed too haſtily into a maxim, it ſhould be the 
oc caſion of error to halt the nation z and ſuch is the ex- 
pectatiom with which I am attended when I am going 
to ſpeak, that I frequently pauſe to 1flect whether 
what I am about to utter is worthy of mylelf, 
This, Sir, is ſufficiently miſerable ; but there are 
' ſtill greater calamities behind. You muſt have read in 
Pope and Swift, how men of parts have had their clo- 
' {ets rifled, and their cabinets broke open, at the inſti- 
' gation of piratical booklellers, tor the profit of their 
« works; 
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the appearance of my firſt work, not to give myſelf more 
s premeditated airs ot ſuperiority than the molt rigid hu- 
« mility might allow. It is, indeed, not 1inpoſhble that 
J may ſometimes have laid down my opinion in a 
manner that ſhewed a contcicuſneis of my ability to 
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works; and it is apparent that there are many prints 
© now ſold in the ſhops, of men whom you cannot 1ul- 
pect of fitting tor that purpoſe, and whole likenclles 
muſt have been certainly ſtolen when their names made 
their faces vendible. Theſe conſiderations at f1{t put 
me on my guard; and I have, indeed, found ſuthcicnt 
reaſon for my caution, for I have diſcovered many pev- 
ple examining my countenance with a curioh:y that 
ſhewed their intention to draw it; I immediately leit 
the houſe, but find the ſame behviour in another. 
Others may be perſecuted, but I am haunted ; I have 
good reaſon to believe that eleven painters are now dog- 
ging me; tor they know that he who can get my 1ace 
firſt will make his fortune. I often change my wig, 
and wear my hat over my eyes, by which I hope tome- 
what to confound them; for you know it is not fair to 
ſell my face without admitting me to ſhare the prof. 
I am, however, not fo much in pain for my tace as 
for my papers, which I dare neither carry with me nor 
leave behind. I have, indeed, taken ſome mealures 
tor their preſervation, having put them in an iron chelt, 
and fixed a padlock upon my cloſet. I change my 
lodgings five times a week, and always remove at the 
dead of night. | 

Thus I live, in conſequence of having given too 
great proofs of a predominant genius, in the ſolitude ot 
a hermit, with the anxiety of a miſer, and the caution 
of an outlaw: afraid to ſhew my face, left it ſhould 
be copied; afraid to ſpeak, Jeſt I ſhould injure my 
character; and to write, leſt my correſpondents ſho 
publiſh my letters; always uneaſy leſt my ſervants 
ſhould ſteal my papers for the ſake of money, or ny 
triends, for that of the public. This it is to ſoar above 
the reſt of mankind; and this repreſentation I lay be- 
fore you, that I may be informed how to diveſt mylelt 
of the laurels which are ſo cumberſome to the wearet, 
and deſcend to the enjoyment of that quiet from which 
I find a writer of the firſt claſs fo fatally debarred. 
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le non oracula certum, 
Sed mors certa tacit, 
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LuCax, 


Let thoſe weak minds who live in doubt and fear 

To juggling prieſts for oracles repair : 

One certain hour bf death to each decreed, 

My fix'd, my certain ſoul, from doubt has freed, 
Row?,. 


T is recorded of ſome eaſtern monarch, that he kept 
an officer in his houſe, whole employment it was to 
mind him of his mortality, by calling ont every morn- 
iz, at a ſtated hour Remember, prince, that thou 
Halt die! And the contemplation of the frailnets and 
certainty of our preſent ſtate appeared of lo much im- 
ttance to Solon of Athens, that he left this precept to 
ture ages—* Keep thine eye fixcd upon the end of 
lite," 

A frequent and attentive proſpe& of that moment 
hich muſt put a period to all our ichemes, and deprive 
of all our acquiſitions, is indeed of the utmoſt —— 
o the juſt and rational regulation of our lives; nor would 
ver auy thing wicked, or often any thing abſurd, be un- 
ertaken or proſecuted by him who ſhuuld begin every 
ay with a ſerious reflection, that he is born to die. 

The diſturbers of our happineſs in this world are our 
eres, our griefs, and our tears ; and to all theſe the 
nlideration of mortality is a certain and adequate re- 
ey, © Think,” ſays Epictetus, * frequently on po- 
verty, baniſhment, and death, and thou wilt then never 
ndulge violent deſire, or give up thy heart to mean 
ſentiments, e9ty Se v0 TX TEVGY „ IULhTN, 878 GAY 
Se Yb. 

That the maxim of Epictetus is founded on juſt ob- 
vation, will eaſily be granted, when we reflect how 
at vehemence of eagerneſs after the common objects of 
uit is kindled in our minds. We repreſent to ours 
ves the pleaſures of ſome future poſſi fiion, and ſuffer 
r thoughts to dwell atteniively upon it, till it has 
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94 
= wholly engroſſed the imagination, and, permits vs net 
& to conceive any happineſs but its attainment, or any mi. 
ſery but its loſs ; every other ſatisfaction which tix 
bounty of Providence has fcattered over life is negl:&: 
as inconſiderable, in compariſon of the great objct 
which we have placed before us, and is thrown from u 
as incumbering our activity, or trampled under toot x 
ſtanding in our way. 

Every man has experienced how much of this ard 
has been remitted, when a ſharp or tedious ſickneſs hu 
ſet death before his eyes. The extenſive influence 
greatneſs, the glitter of wealth, the praiſes of admirers, 
and the attendance of ſupplicants, hve appeared vain 
and empty things when the laſt hour {ſeemed to be ap. 

roaching ; and the ſame appearance they would alway 
| $5607 it the ſame thought was always predominant. W. 
ſhould then find the abſurdity of ſtretching out our arms 
inceſſantly to graſp that which we cannot keep, and wear 
ing out our lives in endeavours to add new turrets to the 
fabric of ambition, when the foundation itſelf is ſhaking, 
and the ground on which it ſtands is mouldering away, 

All envy is proportionate to defire ; we are unealy a 
the attainments of another, according as we think out 
own happineſs would be advanced by the addition d 
that which he withholds from us; and therefore what- 
ever depreſſes immoderate wiſhes, will, at the iam 
time, ſet the heart free from the corroſion of envy, and 
exempt us from that vice which is, above moſt others, tar: 
menting to ourſelves, hatetul to the world, and produc 
tive of mean artifices and fordid projects. He that con 
ſiders how ſoon he mutt cloſe his life, will find nothing 
of ſo much importance as to clote it well, and will then 
fore look with indifFzrence upon whatever is ulcleist 
that purpoſe. Whoever reflects frequently upon tie ut 
certainty of his own duration, will find out that the ſta 
of others is not more permanent; and that what can con 
fer nothing on bimſelf very deſfirable, cannot ſo mud 
improve the condition of a rival as to make him mic 
ſuperior to thoſe from whom he has carried the prize, 


Prize to mean too delerve a very obſtinate oppoſition. 
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Even grief, that paſſion to which the virtuons and 
ender mind is particularly ſubject, will be obviated or 
leviated by the fame thoughts. It will he obviated, if 
the bleſſings of our condition are enjoyed with a con- 
hunt ſenſe of this uncertain tenure. If we remember, 
hat whatever we poſſeſs is to be in our hands but a very 
tle time, and that the little which our mot lively hopes 
an promiſe us, may be made leſs by ten thouſand acci- 
Lots, we ſhall not much repine at a loſs of which we 


not eſtimate the value; but of which, though we are 
un r able to tell the leaſt amount, we know, with ſuffici- 
r certainty, the greateſt, and are convinced that the 
rs, rateſt is not much to be regretted. 

van! But if any paſſion has ſo much uſurped our under- 
ap. Nuding, as not to ſuffer us to enjoy advantages with the 
vays WI oderation preſcribed by reaſon, it is not too late to ap- 


Wel this remedy, when we find ourſelves ſinking under 
row, and inclined to pine for that which is irrecover- 


= bly vaniſhed. We may then ulctully revolve the un- 
, the (WFrtainty of our own condition, and the folly of lament- 
ing. Ws that from which, if it had ſtayed a little longer, we 
ay. uld ourſelves have been taken away. 


With regard to the ſharpeft and moſt melting ſorrow, 
hat which ariſes from the loſs of thoſe whom we have 
red with tenderneſs, it may be obſerved, that friend- 
p between mortals can be contracted on no other terms 
han that one muſt ſometime mourn for the other's 
uh: and this grief will always yield to the ſurvivor 
ne conſolation proportionate to his affliftion ; for the 
lin, whatever it be, that he himſelf feels, his friend 
as eſcaped. 

Nor is fear, the moſt overbearing and reſiſtleſs of all 
r paſſions, leſs to be temperated by this univerſal me- 
cine of the mind. The frequent contemplation of 
ath, as it ſhews the vanity of all human geod, diſco- 


thin 
1 
eis! 


ul jt . * * 0 a 1 
e likewiſe the lightneſs of all terreſtrial evil, which 
nc anly can laſt no longer than the ſubject upon which 


much ts; and, according to the old obſervation, muſt be 
mic orter, as it is more violent. The molt cruel calamity 
inc, Mich mnisiortune can produce, mult, by the neceſſity of 
nature 
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nature, be quickly at an end. The ſoul cannot long h 


t ma 


© held in priſon, but will fly away, and leave a litcles cura. 
body to human malice. eat a 
a . 
1 ; It is 
7 Ridetque ſai ludibria trunci. nds 
1 | And, ſoaring, mocks the broken frame below. our « 
[ 1 + is 


The utmoſt. that we can threaten to one another i, the « 
that death, which indeed we may precipitate. but can.Wiſ'''©5 
not retard; and from which, therefore, it cannot becom N g 
a wiſe man to buy a reprieve at the expence of virtue m 
fince he knows not how ſmall a portion of time he cut, 

urchaſe ; but knows that, whether ſhort or long, ens, 
will be made leſs valuable by the remembrance of e ne 
price at which it has been obtained. He is ſure that Mme. 
deſtroys his happineſs, but is not ſure that he lengthey ck c 
his life. tr of 

The known ſhortneſs of life, as it ought to moderay 
our paſſions, may likewiſe, with equal propriety, co 
tract our deſigns. There is not time for the moſt ford. 
ble genius and moſt active induſtry to extend its effeh 
beyond a certain ſphere. To project the conqueſt of ti 
world, is the madneſs of mighty princes ; to hope ta 
excellence in every ſcience, has been the folly of litera 
heroes: and both have found, at laſt, that they ln 

anted for a height of eminence denied to humanity, an 
8 loſt many opportunities of making themſelycs ui; 
ful and happy, by a vain ambition of obtaining a [pcca 
ol honour, which the eternal laws of Providence ha 
placed beyond the reach of man. 
The miicarriages of the great deſigns of princes 2 
recorded in the hiſtories of the world, but are of litticut 
to the bulk of mankind, who ſcem very little interet 
in admonitions againſt errors which they cannot comm! 
But the fate of learned ambition is a proper ſubject i 
every icholar to conſider; for who has not had occalid 
to regret the diſſipation of great abilities in a bounds 
multiplicity of puriuits, to lament the ſudden deſert 
of excellent deſigns, upon the offer of ſome other i 
| je 


No, 
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2 bet made inviting by its novelty, and to obſerve the in- 
den curacy and deficiencies of works left unfiniſhed by too 
eat an extenſion of the plan? 1 
It is always pleaſing to obſerve, how much more our 
nds can conceive than our bodies can perform; yet it 
our duty, while we continue in this complicated ſtate, 
regulate one part of our compoſition by ſome _— 


ris the other. We are not to indulge our corporeal ap- 
c. iites with pleaſures that impair our intellectual vigour, 
on gratify our minds with ſchemes which we know our 
my 19 muſt fail in attempting to execute, The uncer- 
« ca ny ot our duration ought at once to let bounds to our 
„ss, and add incitements to our induſtry and when 
Fe find ourſelves inclined either to immenſity in our 


at mes or ſluggiſhineſs in our endeavours, we may either 
eck or animate ourſcives by recollecting, with the fa- 


tl | Sg 

m_ phyſic—that art is long, and life is ſhort. 

leraty : 
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= Virtus, et metuens alterius tori 

A Certo fadere caſtitas. Hon. 
r N 

> ha Not there the guiltleſs tep-dame knows 


| 


HERE is no obſervation more frequently made 5 4 
ſuch as employ themſelves in ſurveying the condu 

mankind, than that marriage, though the dictate of 
ture, and the inſtitution of Providence, is yet very often 
Vor. I. 1 | the 


Nec dotata regit virum 
Conjux, nec nitido fidit adultero: 
Dus eſt magna parentum 


The baletul draught for orphans to compoſe 
Np wife high portion'd rules her ſpouſe, 
Or truſts her eſſenc'd lover's faithleſs vows; 
The lovers there tor dow'ry claim fi 
The father's virtue, and the ipotleſs fame, 4 
Which dares not break the nuptial tie. FXAN OI, 
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the cauſe of miſery ; and that thoſe who enter into 
ſtate can ſeldom forbear to expreſs their repentance, 
their envy of thoſe whom either chance or caution h 


withheld from it. 


This general unhappineſs has given occaſion to n 
ſage maxims among the ſerious, and ſmart remx 
among the gay; the moraliſt and the writer of epign 
have equally ſhewn their abilities upon it; ſome han 
mented, and ſome have ridiculed it: but as the facy 


of writing has been chiefly a maſculine endowment, 
reproach of making the world miſerable has been alu 


thrown upon the women; and the grave and the niz 
have equally thought themſelves at liberty to concl, 
either with declamatory complaints, or ſatyrical centyr 

— ambition or cruelty, ext 


of female folly or fick 
vagance or Juſt. 


Led by ſuch number of examples, and incited by! 


ſhare in the common intereſt, I ſometimes venture tac 
ſider this univerſal grievance, having endeavoured te 


veſt my heart of all partiality, and place mylelf as ak 
of neutral being between the ſexes, whoſe clamours, | 
ing equally vented on both ſides with all the vehena 


of diltre{s, all the apparent confidence of juſtice, and 
the indignation of injured virtue, ſeem entitled to c 
regard. The men have, indeed, by their ſuperior!y 


writing, been able to collect the evidence of many 2g 


and raiſe prejudices in their favour by the venerabl:! 


timonies of f e hiſtorians, and poets ; bit! 


pleas of the ladies appeal to paſſions of more forcible q 
ration than the reverence of antiquity. If they haver 
ſo great names on their ſide, they have ſtronger agg 
ments; it is to little purpoſe that Socrates or Euript 
are produced againſt the ſighs of ſoftneſs and the it 
of beauty. The moſt frigid and inexorable judge wo 
at leaſt, ſtand ſuſpended between equal powers; 461 
can was perplexed in the determination of the ca 
where the deities were on one fide, and Cato en! 
other. 

But I, who have long ſtudied the ſevereſt and m 


abſtracted philoſophy, have now, in the cool matuls! 
a | 
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, arrived at ſuch command over my paſſions, that I 
hear the vociterations of either ſex without catching 
of the fire from thoſe that utter them. For I have 


into 
ance, 
tion * 


to ad, by long experience, that a man will ſometimes 
rem e at his wife, when in reality his miſtreſs has offended 
epigu ; and a lady complain of the cruelty of her huſband, 
c hae en ſhe has no other enemy than bad cards. I do not 
e fei er myſelf to be any longer impoſed upon by oaths on 
nent, e fide, or fits on the other; nor when the huſband 
n ah ens to the tavern, and the lady retires to her cloſet, 


ie n I always confident that they are driven by their miſe- 
concluW5 ; ſince J have ſometimes reaſon to believe that they 
entun pole not ſo much to ſoothe their ſorrows, as to ani- 
y, eau te their fury. But how little credit ſoever may be 

ren to particular accuſations, the general accumulation 
| by of the charge ſhews, with too much evidence, that mar- 
to perions are not very often advanced in felicity; and, 
d to Wrefore, it may be proper to examine at what avenues 
s 2 ko many evils have made their way into the world. With 
urs, Mis purpoſe, I have reviewed the lives of my friends, 
ho have been leaſt ſucceſsful in connubial contracts, 


jenen 
dattentively conſidered by what motives they were in- 


and 
0 ed to marry, and by what principles they regulated 
N Wei choice. | 

cM One of the firſt of my acquaintances that reſolved to 
bl: it the unſettled thuughtlels condition of a bachelor, 
but Ws Prudentius, a man of flow parts, but not without 
e ow ledge or judgment in things. which he had leiſure 
ve op conſider gradually before he determined them, When- 


r we met at a tavern, it was his province to ſettle the 
ieme of our entertainment, contract with the cook, 
d inform us when we had called for wine to the ſum 
iginally propoſed . This grave conſiderer found, by deep 
editation, that a man was ng loſer by marrying early, 
en though he contented himſelf with a leſs fortune; 
r eſtimating the exact worth of annvities, he found 
bat, conſidering the conſtant diminution of the value of 
e, with the probable fall of the intereſt of money, it 
as not worſe to have ten thouſand pounds at the age of 
v-and-twenty years, than a much larger fortune at thir- 
I 2 


ty: 
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ty: © For many opportunities, ſays he, occur of! 
« proving money, which if a man mifles, he may x 
« afterwards recover. 

Full of theſe reflections, he threw his eyes about h 
not in ſearch of beauty or elegance, dignity or unde 
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ſtanding, but of a woman with ten thouſand pound 
Such a woman, in a wealthy part of the kingdom, 
was not very difficult to find ; and by artful manageny 
with her father, whole ambition was to make his daugi 
ter a gentlewoman, my friend got her, as he boaſted! 
us in confidence two days after his marriage, for a 
tlement of ſeventy-three pounds a year leſs than her { 
tune might have claimed, and leſs than he would him; 
have given, if the fools had been but wile enough to d 
lay the bargain. K 
Thus, at once delighted with the ſuperiority of hi 
arts and the augmentation of his fortune, he carrie 
Furia to his own houſe, in which he never afterwai 
enjoyed one hour of happineis. For Furia was a wreic 
of mean intelle&s, violent paſſions, a ſtrong voice, a 
low education, without any ſenſe of happineſs but thi 
which conſiſted in eating and counting money. Fut an 
was a ſcoll. They agreed in the detire of wealth ; Mus, 
with this difference, that Prudentius was for growügean! 
rich by gain, Furia by parſimony. Prudentius would tly 0 
venture his money with chances very much in his tavour: ding 
but Furia very wilcly obſerving that what they had wgWclare 
while they had it, their on, thought all trafic too ger; 
a hazard; and was tor putting it out at low intereſt, upoiite 2 
good ſecurity. Prudentius ventured, however, to in Now 
a ſhip, at a very rcalonable price; but happening to rin 
his money, was ſo tormented with the clamours of {i pro 
wife, that he never durſt try a iecond experiment. tt cy | 
has now grovelled ſeven- and-forty vears under Furs no 
direction, who never once mentioned him, ſince his ent 
luck, by any other name than that of the inſurer. Mon 
The next that married from our ſociety was Florihncea 
tius. He happened to lee Zephyretta in a chariot, t aku 
horſe-race, danced with her at night, was confirmed er, 
his firſt ardour, waited on her next morning, * „. 
C141(% 
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ared himſelf her lover. Florentius had not knowledge 
jough of the world to diſtinguiſh between the flutter of 
juetry and the ſprightlineſs of wit, or between the 
nile of allurement and that of cheerfulneſs. He was 
on awakened from his rapture by conviction, that his 
lure was but the pleaſure of a day. Zephyretta had 
four-and-twenty hours ſpent her ſtock of repartee, 
dne round the circle of her airs, and had nothing re- 
zining for him but childiſh inſipidity, or for herſelf but 
e practice of the ſame artifices upon new men. 
Melifſus was a man of parts, capable of enjoying and 
improving life. He had paſſed through the various 
enes of gaiety with that indifference and poſſeſſion of 
mſelf, natural to men who have ſomething higher and 
ber in their proſpect. Retiring to ſpend the tummer 
a village little frequented, he happened to lodge in the 
me houſe with Ianthe, and was unavoidably drawn to 
me acquaintance, which her wit and politeneſs toon 
vited him to improve. Having no 9 of any 
her company, they were always together; and, as they 
red their pleaſures to cach other, they began to forget 
it any pleaſure was enjoyed before their meeting. Me- 
Iſus, from being delighted with her company, quickly 
gan to be uneaſy in her abſence; and being ſuffici- 
| tly convinced of the force of her underſtanding, and 
"0" Winding, as he imagined, ſuch a conformity of temper as 
wa clared them formed for each other, addreſſed her as a 
5 erz; after no very long courtſhip obtained her for his 
ee, and brought her next winter to town in triumph, 
No began their infelicity. Meliſſus had only ſeen 
in one ſcene, where there was no variety of objects 
produce the proper excitements to contrary deſires. 
hey had both loved ſolitude and reflection, where there 
as nothing but ſolitude and reflection to be loved; but 
nen they came into public life, Ianthe diſcovered thoſe 
ſons which accident rather than hypocriſy had hitherto 
icealed, She was, indeed, not without the power of 
nking, but was wholly without the exertion of that 
wer, when either gaicty or fplendour played on her 
azination, She was expenſive in her diverſions, vehe- 
I 3 meut 
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ment in her paſſions, inſatiate of pleaſure, however d 
gerous to her reputation, and cager of applauſe by wha, 


loever it might be given. This was the wite wh; No. 
Me}:ttus the philoſopher found in his retirement, pam 
from whom lie expected an aſſociate in his ſtudies, x Et 
an aſſiſtant to his virtues, pelec 

Proſapius, upon the death of his younger brother, t Et 
the family might not be extinct, married his houſek ce Ea, 
and has ever ſince been complaining to his friends t Dy 
mean notions are inſtilled into his children, that he Tor 
aſhamed to fit at his own table, and that his houle is u as 
ealy to him for want of ſuitable companions, Old 

Avaro, maſter of a very large eſtate, took a won and 
of bad reputation, recommended to him by a rich un com 


who made that marriage the condition on which he ſhout Thor 
be his heir. Avaro now wonders to perceive his c 
fortune, his wite's, and his uncle's, inſufficient to gi 
him that happineſs which is to be found only with am 
man of virtue. 

I intend to treat in more papers on this important x 
ticle of life; and ſhall theretore make no reflection up 
thele hiſtories, except that all whom I have mention 
tailed to obtain happinels, for want of conſidering th 
marriage is the ſtricteſt tie of perpetual friend(hip; t! 
there can be no friendſhip without confidence, and! 
confidence without integrity; and that he muſt expect! 
be wretched who pays to beauty, riches, or politenel 
that regard which ouly virtue and piety can claim, 
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No, XIX. TUESDAY, MAY 22, 1750. 


Dum te cauſidicum, dam te modo rhetora ſingis, 


3 Et non decernis, Taure, quid eſſe velis, 
| Peleos et Priami tranſit, ve! Neſtoris ætas, 
Tt Et ſerum fuerat jam tibi deſinere 
Keep Ha, age, rumpe moras, quo te ſpectabimus uſque! 
Is tt Dum quid ſis dubitas, jam potes eſſe nihil. Mar. 


To rhetoric now, and now law inclin'd, 
Uncertain where to fix thy changing mind 
Old Priam's age or Neſtor's may be out, 
And thou, O Taurus! ftill go on in doubt, 
Come then, how long ſuch wav' ring ſhall we ſee! 
Thou may*ſt doubt on; thou now can'ſt nothing be. 
F. Lzw1s. 


worm 
Unce 
ſhou 
8 0 
0 gi 
ais never without very melancholy reflections that 
we can obſerve the miſconduct or milcarriage of thoſe 
who ſeem by the force of underſtanding, or extent 
nowledge, exempted from the general frailties of hu- 
nature, and privileged from the common intelicities 
iſe. Though the world is crowded with icenes of 
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and os with very little regard, and fix our eyes upon the 
pect e of particular perſons, whom the eminence of their 
tenen 


lities marks out from the multitude; as in reading 
account of a battle, we ſeldom reflect on the vulgar 
's of ſlaughter, but follow the hero, with our whole 
ntion, through all the varieties of his fortune, with- 
a thought of the thouſands that are falling round 


i 


ith the ſame kind of anxious veneration, I have for 
ly years been making oblervations on the lite of Po- 
ulus, a man whom all his acquaintances have, from 
firſt appearance in the world, teared for the quickneſs 
is diſcernment, and admired for the ,multiplicity of 
attainments ; but whole progreſs in life, and uſeful- 
to mankind, have been hind 

n knowledge, and the celerity of his mind. 


mity, we look upon the general maſs of wretched. 


ered by the ſuperfluity 5 
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Polyphilus was remarkable, at the ſchool, for f 
piſſing all his companions, without any viſible appli 
tion, nd it the univerity was diſtinguiſhed equal.y 
his tucceſstul progreis, as well through the thorny un 
ot ſcience, as the flowery path of politer literature, vi 
out any ſtrict confinement to hours of ſtudy, or rema 
able forbcarance of the common amulements of ye 
men. | 

When Polyphilus was at the age in which men uſu 
chule their proteſſion, and prepare to enter into a pn) 


character, every academical eye was fixed upon him;1 


were curious to enquire what this univerſal genius w 
fix upon for the employment of his life; and no d 
was made but that he would leave all his contempors 
behind him, and mount to the higheſt honours of i 
claſs in which he ſhould inliſt himſelf, without th 
delays and pauſes which muſt be endured by mezuer 
lities. 
Polyphilus, though by no means inſolent or aſſum 
had been ſufficiently encouraged, by uninterrupted { 
cels, to place great confidence in his own parts; and 
not below his companions in the indulgence of his ho 
and expectations of the aſtoniſhment with which! 
world would be ſtruck, when firtt his luſtre ſhould bi 
out upon it; nor could he forbear (for whom dees! 
conſtant flattery intoxicate!) to join ſometimes in 
mirth of his friends, at the ſudden difappearance of th 
who, having ſhone a while, and drawn the eyes of! 
public upon their feeble radiance, were now doome! 
tade away before him. | 

It is natural for a man to catch advantageous no- 
of the condition which thoſe with whom he converies 
ſtriving to attain. Polyphilus, in a ramble to Lon 
fell accidentally among the phyſicians, and was ſo n 
pleaſed with the proſpect of turning philoſophy to p! 
and ſo highly delighted with a new theory of he 
which darted into his imagination, and which, 
having conſidered it a few hours, he found himicit 5 
to maintain againſt all the advocates for the anc 
tyltzin, that he rc lol ved to apply himtelt to anatury! 
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, and — and to leave no part unconquered? 
er of the anima 

le therefore read authors, conſtructed ſyſtems, and 
experiments; but unhappily, as he was going to ſee 
w plant in flower at Chelſca, he met, in croſſing 
mintter to take water, the chancellor's coach; he 
the curioſity to follow him into the hall, where a 
rkable caule happened to be tried, and found him- 
able to produce fo mauy arguments which the law- 


„mineral, or vegetable kingdoms: 


hid onatted on both fides, that he determined to 
phytic for a profeſſion in which he found it would 


0 ealy to excel, and which promited higher honours 
larger profits, without melancholy attendance upon 
ry, mean iubimiſion to peeviſhnets, and continual 
ration of reſt and pleaſure. 

immediately took chambers in the Temple, bought 
nmon place book, and confined himſelf ſome months 
e pe: utal of the ſtatutes, year books, pleadings, and 
ts; he was a conſtant hearer of che courts, and be- 
to put cales with reaſonable accuracy. But he ſoon 
vered, by conſidering the fortune of lawyers, that 
rment was not to be got by acuteneſs, learning, and 
tence, He was perplexed by the abſurdities of at- 
es, and miſrepreſentations made by his clients of their 


caules, by the uſcicts anxiety of one, and the in- 
( importunity oi another; he began to repent of 


ig devoted hunſelf to a ſtudy which was fo narrow 


comprehenſion, that it could never carry his name 


y other country, and thought it unworthy of a man 


rts to ſell his life only tor money. The barrenneſs 
$ fellow-(tudents forced him generally into other 
any at his hours of entertainment, and among the 
tes of converſation through which his curioſity was 
wandering, he by chance mingled at a tavern with 
intelligent officers of the army. A man of letters 
ealily dazzled with the gaiety of their appearance, 
ftened into kindneſs by the politeneſs of their ad- 
he, therefore, cultivated this new acquaintance z 
hen he ſaw how readily they found in every place 

on and regard, and how tamiliarly they mingled 


I 
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with every rank and order of men, he began to fee] „ach 
heart beat for military honours, and wondered how! th w 


. roy of the univerſity ſhould make him fo long of 
enũüble of that ambition which has fired ſo many h-fi&"4s 
in every age, and negligent of that calling, whick ined 
above all others, univerſally and invariably illuſtig h ſha 
and which gives, even to the exterior appearance of WF"? lu 
profeſſors, a dignity and freedom unknown to the em 
mankind. able t 
Theſe favourable impreſſions were made ti!] ::** th 
by his converſat ion with ladies, whoſe regard for ſold d to. 
he could not obſerve without wiſhing himſelf one of off! hin 
happy traternity, to which the female world ſeemed vious 
have devoted their charms and their kindneſs. The de- 
of knowledge, which was ſtill his predominant inch ecting 
tion, was gratified by the recital of adventures, and law, 
counts of foreign countries; and therefore he conclu hian 
that there was no way of life in which all his views calle of t 
ſo completely concenter as in that of a ſoldier. In the Thus 
of war he thought it not difficult to excel, having obſ ied th 
his new friends not very much verſed in the principe br. 
tatics or fortification; he therefore ludied all the ohh Profit 
tary writers, both ancient and modern, and in a ſhort ghlit® into 
could tell how to have gained every remarkable wh *4Y 
that has been loſt from the beginning of the wor. plete 
often ſhewed at table how Alexander ſhould have ffM{p911s. 
checked in his conqueſts, what was the fatal error at MMP ch is 
falia, how Charles of Sweden might have eſcaped his to ob 
at Pultowa, and Marlborough might have been m have 
repent his temerity at Blenheim. He entrenched af 9ualit 
upon paper, ſo that no ſuperiority of numbers could! they | 
them ; and modelled in clay many impregnable torte by tur 
on which all the preſent arts of attack would be exhat Atal; 
without effect. tly tory 
Polyphilys, in a ſhort time, obtained a commil” 

but before he could rub off the ſolemnity of a c fave o 
and gain the true air of military vivacity, a war vr the | 
clared, and forces ſent to the continent. Here Po! ſtate 
PICCLU 


I's unhappily found that Rudy alone would not n 
dier; tor being much accuſtomed to think, he 
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ſe of danger ſink into his mind, and felt, at the ap- 
ach of any action, that terror which a ſentence of 
th would have brought upon him. He ſaw that, in- 
ul of conquering their fears, the endeaveur of his gay 
nds was only to eſcape them; but his philoſophy 
zined his mind to its object, and rather loaded him 
h ſhackles than furniſhed him with arms. He, how- 
r, ſuppreſſed his miſery in ſilence, and paſſed through 
campaign with honour; but found himſelf utterly 
ble to 4 * another. 


„ie then had recourle again to his books, and conti- 
co range from one ſtudy to another. As I ulually 
= | him once a month, and am admitted to him without 


vious notice, I have found him, within this laſt half 
r, decyphering the Chinete language, making a farce, 
ecting a vocabulary of the obſolete terms of the Eng- 


hian braſs, and forming a new ſcheme of the varia- 
s of the n-edle. l 

Thus is this powerful genius, which might have ex- 
led the ſphere of any ſcience, or benefited the world 
ny profeſſion, diſſipated in a boundleſs variety, with- 
profit to others or himſelf, He makes ſudden irrup- 
$ into the regions of knowledge, and fees all obſtacles 
e way before him, but he never ſtays long enough to 
plete his conqueſt, to eſtabliſh laws, or bring away 
lpoils. 

uch is often the folly of men, whom nature has ena- 
to obtain ſkill and knowledge on terms ſo eaſy, that 
y have no ſenie of the value of the acquiſition ; they 
qualified to make ſuch ſpeedy pregrels in learning, 
they think themſelves at liberty to loiter in the way, 
by turning aſide after every new object, Ibſe the race 
Atalanta, to flower competitors, who preis dili- 
tly torward, and whole force is directed to a ſingle 
t. | 


1 
"© have often thought thoſe happy that have been fixed, 
_ | the firſt dawn of thought, in a determination to 
ol (tate of life, by the choice ot one whole authority 
preclude caprice, and whole influence may prejudice 


I them 


law, writing an inquiry concerning the ancient Co- 
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them in favour of his opinion. The general precey 
conſulting the genius is of little uſe, unlets we aret 


how the genius can be known, If it is to be diſco No 
only by experiment, lite will be loſt before the rely 
can be fixed; if any other indications are to be («WF Ad 
they may, perhaps, be very early diſcerned. At 
if to miſcarry in an attempt be a proof of having mit ge 
the direction of the genius, men appear not le's Wi The 
quently deceived with regard to themſelves tha ik 
others; and therefore no one has much reaſon to Thy 
lain that his life was planned out by his friends, « 
confident that he ſhould have had either more ho MI 


or happinels by being abandoned to the chance 
own fancy. 


It was ſaid of the learned Biſhop Sanderſon, t 4 
when he was preparing his lectures, he heſitated 10 us 
and rejected ſo often, that, at the time of reading 0 
was often forced to produce, not what was beft, but MCs 
happened to be at hand. This will be the ſtate of Hor 
man who, in the chozce of his employment, balance que 


the arguments on every ſide: the complication is (0 
tricate, the motives and object ions ſo numerous, ther 
ſo much play for the imagination, and ſo much rem 
inthe power of others, that reaſon is forced at laſt to! 


ö : ; ne 
In neutrality, the deciſion devolves into the han ercit 
chance, and after a great part of life ſpent in enquli _ 
which can never be reſolved, the reſt muſt often ten 


repenting the unneceſſary delay, and can be uti 
few other purpoles than to warn others againſt the | 
folly, and to ſhew, that of two ſtates of lite equally 
ſiſtent with religion and virtue, he who chulgs cafe. cj 
chuſes belt, 
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>x Ad populum phaleras, ego te intus, et in cute novi, 
At k Pz&R81 Up 


iti soch pageantry be to the people ſhewn; 

les There boaſt thy horſe's trappings and thy own : 

tha Wi 1 know thee to thy bottom; from within 
/ to Thy ſhallow centre to thy utmoſt (Kin. Daroaw. 
e hot 


ce of 


MONG the numerous ſtratagems by which pridg 
endeavours to recommend folly to regard, there is 
cely one that meets with leſs ſucceſs than Affecta- 
„ or a perpetual diſguiſe of the real character by fic- 
dus appearances ;z whether it be, that every man hates 
hood, from the natural congruity of truth to his fa- 
ies of reaſon, or that every man is-jealous of the ho- 
r of his underſtanding, and thinks his diſcernment 
ſequentially called in queſtion whenever any thing is 
ibited under a borrowed form. 
This averſion from all kinds of diſguiſe, whatever bg 
cauſe, is univerſally diffuſed, and inceſſantly in ac- 
nor is it neceſſary that, to exaſperate deteſtation 
excite contempt, any intereſt ſhould be invaded, or 
competition attempted; it is ſufficient that there is 
intention to deceive, an intention which every heart 
Ils to oppoſe, and every tongue is buſy to detect. 
his reflection was awakened in my mind by a very 
mon practice among my correſpondents, of writing 
der characters which they cannot ſupport, which are 
no ule to the explanation or enforcement of that which 
y deſcribe or recommend; and which, therefore, ſince 
y allume them only for the ſake of diſplaying their 
ilities, I will adviſe them for the future to forbear, as 
dorious without advantage. 
It is almoſt a general ambition of thoſe who favour me 
th their advice for the regulation of my conduct, or 
ir contribution for the aſſiſtance of my underſtanding, 
affect the ſtyle and the names of ladies. Aud I can- 
vor. I. K not 
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not always withhold ſome expreſſion of anger, lik, 


Hugh in the comedy, when I happen to find that z W.mw.ro 
ris. has a wake Tf I muſt — Hre warn the gy wr 
Phyllis, that ſhe ſend me no more letters from the H ee, w 
Guards; and require of Belinda, that ſhe be contenu thei 
reſign her pretenſions to female elegance till (he WM of at 
lived three weeks without hearing the politics of Bau flame 
coffee-houſe, I muſt indulge myfelf in the liberty . not 
ſervation, that there were ſome alluſions in Chloris's cute, 
duction, ſufficient to ſhew that Bracton and Plowder affec 


her favourite authors, and that Euphelia has not hy 
long enough at home to wear out all the traces off 
phraſeology which ſhe learned in the expedition to 
thagena. . 
Among all my female friends, there was none 
gave me more trouble to decypher her true char} 
than Pentheſilea, whoſe letter lay upon my deſk th 
days before I could fix upon the real writer. Therey 
confuſion of images, and medley of barbarity, which ie 
me long in ſuſpenſe; till by perſeverance I diſcntang 
the perplexity, and found that Pentheſilea is the ſon d 
wealthy ſtock-jobber, who ſpends his morning, und 
his father's eye, in *Change-Alley, dines at a taven 
Covent- Garden, paſſes his evening in the play- houſe, : 
part of the night at a gaming-table ; and, having | 
the dialects of theſe various regions, has mingled tld 
all in a ſtudied compoſition. 
When Lee was once told by a critic that it was 
eaſy to write like a madman; he anſwered, that it: 
difficult to write like a madman, but eaſy enough tow 
like a fool: and T hope to be excuſed by my kind ca 
tributers ; if, in imitation of this great author, I prelw 
to remind them, that it is much eaſier not to write like 
man, than to write like a woman. 
I have, indeed, ſome ingenious well-wiſhers, wi 
without departing; from their ſex, have found very un 
derful appellations. A very ſmart letter has been lent 
from a puny enſign, ſigned Ajax Telamonius; aneth 
in recommendation of a new treatiſe upon cards, from 


gameſter, who calls himſelf Seſoſtris; and another u 
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mprovements of the fiſhery, from Dioclefian : but as 
ſeem only to have picked up their appellations by 
e, without endeavouring at any particular impol- 
| their improprieties are rather inſtances of blunder 


he of affectation, and are therefore not equally fitted 
Bata aflame the hoſtile paſſions; for it is not folly but 
y of Me, not error but deceit, which the world means to 
„cute, when it raiſes the full cry of nature to hunt 
deni affetation. 

ot ne hatred which diſſimulation always draws upon it- 


is ſo great, that if I did not know how much cun- 
differs from wiſdom, I ſhould wonder that any men 
ſo little knowledge of their own intereſt as to aſpire 
ear a maſk for life z to try to impoſe upon the world 


1a WMara&er, to which they feel themſelves void of any 
K lam; and to hazard their quiet, their fame, and 
re va their profit, by expoſing themſelves to the danger 
cl bs it reproach, en and negle&, which ſuch a 
ang yery as they have always to fear will certainly bring 
on a them. 


might be imagined that the pleaſure of reputation 
Id conſiſt in the ſatisfaction of having our opinion of 
own merit confirmed by the ſuffrage of the public; 
that to be extolled for a quality which a man knows 
elf to want, ſhould give him no other happineſs than 
e miſtaken for the owner of an eſtate over which he 
ces to be travelling. But he who ſubſiſts upon at- 
tion knows nothing of this delicacy ; like a deſpe- 


0 uu adventurer in commerce, he takes up reputation 
d | truſt, mortages poſſeſſions which he never had, 
= Joys, to the fatal hour of bankruptcy, though with 
- like 


uland terrors and anxieties, the unneceſſary ſplendor 
rrowed riches. 

ffectation is to be always diſtinguiſhed from hypo- 
as being the art of counterfeiting thoſe qualities 
h we might, with innocence and ſafety, be known 
ant, Thus the man who, to carry on any fraud, 
o conceal any crime, pretends to rigours of devotion 
exactneſs of 

is greater, as the end for which he puts on the falſe 
K 2 appear- 
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life, is guilty of hypocriſy; and his 
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appearance is more pernicious. But he that, wit 


awkward addreſs and unplcaſing countenance, boi by 
the conqueſts made by him among the ladies, and c ho 
over the thouſands which he might have poſſeſſed i... v 
would have ſubmitted to the yoke of matrimony, WF... + 
chargeable only with affectation. Hypocriſy is the App 
ceſſary burthen of villainy, affectation part of the unte. 
trappings of folly ; the one completes a villain, the Aires 
only finiſhes a fop. Contempt is the proper puniſ n or 
of affectation, and deteſtation the juſt conſequence oi He » 
Pocriſy. 2 : ight 
With the hypocrite it is not at preſent my inter ps ©) 
ty expoſtulate; though even he might be taught th tion ; 
Tlleney of virtue by the neceſſity of ſeeming to RHers, 
tuous ; but the man of affectation may perhaps be If v 
claimed, by finding how little he is likely to gu ined 
perpetual conſtraint and inceſſant vigilance, and Misco 
much more ſecurely he might make his way to cltcaW.:. by 
cultivating real, than diſplaying counterfeit qualit ay ri 
Every thing future is to be eſtimated by a wiſe: plied 
in proportion to the probability vi attaining it, a appin 
value when attained ; and neither of theſe conſidera alty, 
will much contribute to the encouragement ol 4 curit) 
tion. For if the pinnacles of fame be, at beſt, ſ.ꝶirtues 
how unſteadymuſt his footing be who ſtands upon hñHrall | 
- without foundation ! If praiſe be made by the incot e Er 
and maliciouine(s of thoſe who muſt conter it, a M inous 
which no man can promile himſelf from the molt c 
cuous merit and vigorous induſtry, how faint mnt 
hope of gaining it, when the uncertainty is multiplh 
the weakneſs of the pretenſions ! He that puriuc1 N 
with juſt claims, truſts his happineſs to the wins; 
he that endeavours after it by falie merit, has to! — 
not only the violence of the ttorms, but the leaks 
veſſel. Though he ſhould happen to keep above“ 0¹ 
for a time, by the help of a ſoft breeze and a cali is Ar 
the firſt guſt he muſt inevitably founder, with this 
lancholy reflection, that, if he would have been cal V. 
with his natural ſtation, he might have eſcaped his ; 
ther 1 


mity. Affectation may poſſibly ſucceed for a an | 
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an may, by great attention, perſuade others that- he 
ly has the qualities which he preſumes to boaſt : but 
e hour will come when he ſhould exert them; and 
en whatever he enjoyed in praiſe he muſt ſuffer in re- 
oach. 

Applauſe and admiration are by no means to be 
unted among the neceſſaries of life; and therefore any 
direct arts to obtain them have very little claim to par- 
dn or compaſſion. There is ſcarcely any man without 
e valuable or improveable qualities, by which he 
ight always ſecure himſelf from contempt : and per- 
ips exemption from ignominy is the molt eligible repu- 
tion; as freedom from pain is, among ſome philoſo- 
hers, the definition of happineſs. 

If we therefore compare the value of the praiſe ob- 
ined by fiftitious excellence, even while the cheat is yet 
diſcovered, with that kindneſs which every man may 
it by his virtue, and that eſteem to which moſt men 
tay riſe by common underſtanding ſteadily and honeſtly 
pplied, we ſhall find that when from the adſcititious 
appineſs all the deductions are made by fear and ca- 
alty, there will remain nothing equiponderant to the 
curity of truth. The (tate of the poſſeſſor of humble 
Irtues, to the affecter of great excellencies, is that uf a 
all cottage of ſtone to the palace raiſed with ice by 
e Empreſs of Ruſſia ; it was for a time ſplendid and lu- 
linous, but the firſt ſunſhine melted it to nothing 


— — 
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Terra ſaluti feras herbas, eademque nocentes; 
Nutrit; et urticæ proxima ſzpe roſa eſt. Ov1D. 


Our bane and phyſic the ſame earth beſtows; 
And near the noiſome nettle blooms the roſe. 


VERY man is prompted by the love himſelf, to 
imagine that he poſſeſſes ſome qualities, ſuperior 
iter in Kind or in degree, to thoſe which he lees allotted 
"+ A to 
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to the reſt of the world; and, whatever apparant di 
vantages he may ſuffer in the compariſon with oth 
he has ſome inviſible diſtinctions, ſome jatent refery:; 
excellence, which he throws into the balance, and 
which he generally fancies that it is turned in his favay 

The ſtudious and ſpeculative part of mankind alu 
ſrem to conſider their fraternity as placed in a tate; 
oppoſition to thoſe who are engaged in the tuinult | 
public buſineſs 3 and have pleated themſelves, Yrom ; 
to age, with celebrating the felicity of their own ca 
dition, and with recounting the perplexity of politi 
the danger of greatneſs, the anxicties of ambition, ay 
the milcries 8 
Among the numerous topics of declamation that th 
induſtry has diſcovered on this ſubject, there is non 
which they preſs with greater efforts, or on which thy 
have more copiouſly Jad out their reaſon and their im 
ginalion, than the inſtability of high ſtations, and ils 
uncertainty with which the profits and honours are pd 
ſeſſed that muſt be acquired with ſo much hazard, vi 
gilance, and labour. 

This they appear to conſider as an irrefragable argy 
ment againſt the choice of the ſtateſman and the wart 
and ſwell with confidence of victory, thus furniſhed if 
the muſes with the arms which never can be bluntc 
and which no art or ſtrength of their adverſaries c 
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elude or reſiſt, n (um 

It is well known by experience to the nations wha: the 
employed elephants in war, that though by the terror d 1 equ 
their bulk, and the violence of their impreſſion, s th: 
often threw the enemy into diſorder, yet there was ; th 
ways danger in the ule of them, very nearly equiva e 1:6 
to the advantage; for if their firſt charge could be ſup · ¶Mæſs ob 
ported, they were eaſily driven back upon their cont vent 
derates; they then broke through the troops bel. the 
them, and made no leſs havock in the precipitation ation 
their retreat than in the fury of their onſet. ook k 

L know not whether thoſe who have ſo yehementyMiathor 
urged, the incouveniencies and danger of an active lit-Wrify] 
have not , ade. ul of arguments that may be xctort9WS: - b 


| wid 
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h equal force upon themſelves; and whether the 
pines of a candidate for literary fame be not ſubject 
he ſame uncertainty with that of him who governs 
vinces, commands armies, preſides in the ſenate, or 
ates in the cabinet. | 
hat eminence of learning is not to be gained without 
pur, at leaſt equal to that which any other kind of 
atneſs can require, will be allowed by thoſe who wiſh 
levate the character of a ſcholar; ſince 2 cannot 
know that every human acquiſition 1s valuable in 
ortion to the difficulty employed in its attainment : 
that thoſe who have gained the eſteem and venera- 
of the world, by their knowledge of their genius, 
by no means exempt from the ſolicitude which any 
r kind of dignity produces, may be conjectured from 
innumerable artifices which they make uſe of to de- 
de a ſuperior, to repreſs a rival, or to obſtruct a fol- 


Wer; artifices ſo groſs and mean, as to prove evidently 
* much a man may excel in learning, without being 
Her more wiſe or more virtuous than thoſe whoſe igno- 


e he pities or deſpiſes. 

thing therefore remains by which the ſtudent can 
tify his deſire of appearing to have built his happi- 
on a more firm baſis than his antagoniſt, except the 
ainty with which his honours are enjoyed. The gar- 
Is gained by the heroes of literature muſt be gathered 
p ſummits equally difficult to climb with thoſe that 
the civic or triumphal wreaths ; they muſt he worn 


equal envy, and guarded with equal care from thofe 
the is that are always employed in efforts to tear them 
* i the only remaining hope is, that their verdure is 
* 


e laſting, and that they are leſs likely to fail by time; 


re obnoxious to the blaſts of accident. 

1 ven this hope will receive very little encouragement 
ide examination of the hiſtory of learning, or ob- 

nation of the fate of ſcholars in the preſent age. If 


ook back into paſt times, we find innumerable names 
ithors once in high reputation, read perhaps by the 
tiful, quoted by the witty, and commended by tbe 


e; but of whom we now know only that they once 
exilteds 
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exiſted, If we conſider the diſtribution of literary ſays t 
in our own time, we ſhal! find it a poſſeſſion of very t an 
certain tenure 5 ſometimes beſtowec! by a ſudden ca uiſide 
of the public, and again transferred to a new favoui i prep 
for no other reaſon than that he is new); ſometime Mie 
fuſed to long labour and eminent deſert, and ſometinWnſequ 
granted to very ſlight pretenſions; loſt ſometimes i gene 
curity and negligence, and ſometimes by too diligent i ¶eratu 
deavours to retain it. ink | 
A ſuccefsful author is equally in danger of the di ¶ thin 
nution of his fame, whether he continues or ccaſ Wh are | 
| write. The regard of the public is not to be kept ill no 
| | by tribute, and the remembrance of paſt ſervice Meir cc 
4 quickly languiſh unleſs ſucceſſive performances frequui his 
j ly revive it. Yet in every new attempt there is new ther 
1 zZaril; and there are few who do not, at ſome uniudWole w 
= time, injure their own characters by attempting to lt, w 
it large them. alific 
4 There are many poſſible cauſes of that inequality wiWmpt | 
4 we may ſo frequently obſerve in the performance of Which 
A fame man, from the influence of which no ability cr res ir 
duſtry is ſufficiently ſecured, and which have ſo ill ne 
ſullied the ſplendor of genius, that the wit, as vel oice. 
the conqueror, may be properly cautioned not to ine But, 
his pride with too early triumphs, but to deter to WWoid t 
end of life his eftimate of happineſs, pel tl 
riting 
— Ultima ſemper cceſſi 
Ex pectanda dies homini, dicique beatus riodi 
Ante obitum nemo ſupremaque funera debet ith ſi 
But no frail man, however great or high. * 
Can be concluded bleſt before he die. Addi 15 

e 
Among the motives that urge an author to eis, x 
takings by which his reputation is impaired, one engt 
moſt frequent muſt be mentioned with tendernels NPery! 
cauſe it is not to be counted among his follies, buWWhiblic 
miſeries. It very often happens that the works of re th 
ing or of wit are performed at the direction of thee, ir 


whom they are. to be rewarded; the writer has hd, a 
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ys the choice of his ſubject, but is compelled to ac- 
t any taſk which is thrown before him, without much 
nſideration of his own convenience, and without tune 
prepare himſelt by previous ſtudies. 

Miſcarriages of this kind are likewiſe frequently the 
metin nſequence of that acquaintance with the great, which 
generally conſidered as one of the chief privileges of 
erature and genius. A man who has once learned to 
ink himſelf exalted by familiarity with thoſe whom 
thing but their birth or their fortunes, or ſuch ſtations 
are ſeldom gained by moral excellence, ſet above him, 
ill not be long without ſubmitting his underſtanding to 
ice Weir conduct: he will ſuffer them to preſcribe the courle 
his ſtudies, and employ him for their own purpoſes 
ther of diverſion or intereſt. His deſire of plealing 
uniudWole whoſe favour he has weakly made neceſſary to him- 
If, will not ſuffer him always to conſider how little he is 
alified for the work impoſed. Either his vanity will 


yvi enpt him to conceal his deficiencies, or that cowardice, 
e of Which always encroaches faſt upon ſuch as ſpend their 
ver es in the company of perſons higher than themſelves, 
o ill not leave him reſolution to aſſert the liberty of 


oice. 

But, though we ſuppoſe that a man by his fortune can 
'oid the neceſſity of dependence, and by his ſpirit can 
pel the uſurpations of patronage, yet he may eafily, by 
riting long, happen to write ill. There is a general 
cceſſion of events in which contraries are produced by 
riodical viciſhtudes; labour and care are 'rewarded 
ith ſucceſs, ſucceſs produces confidence, confidence re- 
xes induſtry, and negligence ruins that reputation 
hich accuracy had raiſed, ; 
He that happens not to be lulled by praiſe into ſupine- 
ſs, may be animated by it to undertakings above his 
ength, or incited to fancy himſelf alike qualified for 
ery kind of compoſition, and able to comply with the 
ublic taſte through all its variations. By ſome opinion 
ke this, many men have been engaged, at an advanced 


eee, in attempts which they had not time to complete, 


pot; 
vexation 


id, after a few weak efforts, ſunk into the grave with 
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vexation to ſee the riſing generation gain ground uy 
them. From theſe failures the higheſt genius is » 
exempt; that judgment which appears ſo penetratin 
when it is employed upon the works of others, very 
ten fails where intereſt or pat.ion can exert their 
We are blinded in examining our own labours by int 
merable prejudices. Our juvenile compoſitions pleale u 
becauſe they bring to our minds the remembrance « 

outh ; our later performances we are ready to eſtet 
becauſe we are unwilling to think that we have made! 
improvement: what flows eaſily from the pen charms u 
becauſe we read with pleaſure that which flatters o 
opinion of our own powers; what was compoſed wil 
great ſtruggles of the mind we do not caſily reject, | 
cauſe we we cannot bear that ſo muh labour ſhould 
truitleſs. But the reader has none of theſe prepoſleſſion 
and wonders that the author is ſo unlike himſelf, witho 
conſidering that the lame ſoil will, with different c 
ture, afford different products. 
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Ego nec ſtudium fine divite vena, 
Nec rude quid profit video ingenium, alterius fic 
Altera poſcit opem res, et conjerat amice, Hor 


Without a genius learning ſoars in vain 

And, witnout learning, genius ſinks gain : 

Their force united crowns the ſprightly reign. 
ELTAIXSTen 


WI and Learning were the children of Apollo, 
different mothers; Wit was the offspring of Ev 
phroſyne, and reſembled her in cheerfulneſs and vin 
city; Learning was born of Sophia, and retained! 
ſeriouſneſs and caution, As their mothers were rival 


they were bred up by them from their birth in habituf and 
oppoſition ; and all means were fo inceſſantly emploi wit! 
to impreſs upon them a hatred and contempt of eben 


other, that though Apollo, who foreſaw the ill etlcd 


4 
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heir diſcord, endeavoured to ſoften them by dividing 
regard equally between them, yet his impartiality 
| kindneſs were without effect; the maternal animoſity 
deeply rooted, having been intermingled with their 
ideas, and was confirmed every hour, as freſh op- 
tunities occurred of exerting it. No ſooner were the 
age to be received into the apartments of the other ce- 
als, than Wit began to entertain Venus at her toilet, 
zping the ſolemnity of Learning, and Learning to di- 
Minerva at her loom, by expoſing the blunders and 


de M orance of Wit. 

ns uf bus they grew up, with malice perpetually increaſ- 
by the encouragement which each received from 
wilde whom their mothers had perſuaded to patronize 


ſupport them; and longed to be admitted to the table 
Jupiter, not ſo much for the hope of gaining honour, 
excluding a rival from all pretenſions to regard, and 
utting an everlaſting ſtop to the progreſs of that in- 
nce which either believed the other to have” obtained 

mean arts and falſe appearances, 
t laſt the day came when they were both, with the 
al ſolemnities, received into the claſs of ſuperior dei- 
, and allowed to take nectar from the hand of Hebe, 
from that hour Concord loſt her authority at the table 
Jupiter. The rivals, animated by their new dignity, 
incited by the alternate applauſes of the aſſociate 
Hoi ers, harraſſed each other by inceſſant conteſts, with 
— regular viciſſitude of victory, that neither was 

fled. | 
t was obſervable, that at the beginning of every de- 
x $7008 the advantage was on the fide of Wit; and that, at 
firlt fallies, the whole aſſembly ſparkled, according 
lo, oomer's expreſſion, with inextinguiſhable merriment. 
of ELearning would reſerve her ſtrength till the burſt of 
aſe was over; and the languor with which the vio- 
t of joy is always ſucceeded, began to promiſe more 
and patient attention. She then attempted her de- 


0. 


abi and by comparing one part of her antagoniſt's objec= 
ploy with another, commonly made him confute himſelf; 
of . ſewing how (mall a part of the queltiou hg had taken 
| ejicdl | into 
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into his view, proved that his opinion could hay: 
weight. The audience began OY to lay aſide t 
repoſſeſſions ; and role, at laſt, 
— but with greater kindneſs for Wit. 
Their conduct was, whenever they deſired to rec 
mend themſelves to diſtinction, entirely oppoſite. 
was daring and adventurous ; Learning cautious and 
liberate. Wit thought nothing reproachful but dulny 
Learning was afraid of no imputation but that of en 
Wit anſwered before he underſtood, leſt his quickne 
ueſtioned; Learning pay 
where there was no difficulty, leſt any inſidious (opt 
ſhould lie undiſcovered. Wit 
rapidity and coufuſion; Learning tired the hearers 
endleſs diſtinctions, and prolonged the diſpute with 
roving that which never was den 
would venture to produce. 
he had not conſidered, and often ſucceeded beyond his 
expectation, by following the train of a lucky thoug 
Learning would reje& every new notion, for fear of be 
entangled in conſequences which ſhe could not fort 
and was often hindered, by her caution, from pre 
her advantages and ſubduing her opponent. 
Both had prejudices, which in tome degree hind 
their progreſs towards perfection, and left them opa 
attacks. Novelty was the darling of Wit, and 
quity of Learning, To Wit, all that was new was 
cious; to Learning, whatever was ancient was vene 
Wit, however, ſeldom failed to divert thoſe whon 
could not convince, and to convince was not oftu 
ambition; Learning always ſupported her opinion 
fo many collateral truths, that, when the cauſe ws 
cided againſt her, her arguments were remembered 
admiration. 
Nothing was more common, on either fide, t 
quit their proper characters, and to hope for a con 
conqueſt by the uſe of the weapons which had be! 
-ployed againſt them. Wit would ſometimes labourt 
logiſm, and Learning diſtort her features with a jel; 
they always ſuffered by the experiment, and bit 


with great veneratio 


perplexed every debate 
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ſelves to confutation or contempt. The ſeriouſneſs 
Vit was without dignity, and the merriment of Learn- 
without vivacity. 

Their conteſts, by long continuance, grew at laſt im- 
rec ant, and the divinicies broke into parties. Wit was 
n iato protection of the laughter-loving Venus, had 
tinue allowed him of Smiles and Jeſts, and was often 
mitted to dance among the Graces. Learning ſtill 
tinued the favourite of Minerva, and ſeldom went out 
er palace without a train of the ſeverer virtues, Chaſ- 
| , Temperance, Fortitude, and Labour. Wit, co- 
lopii iting with Malice, had a ſon named Satyr, who fol- 
ed him, carrying a quiver filled with poiſoned ar- 
Ws, which, where they once drew blood; could by no 
vill! ever be extracted. Theſe arrows he fr cquently ſhot 
Learning, when ſhe was moſt earneſtly or ulctully 


17 ployed, engaged in abſtruſe enquiries, or giving in- 
> IW<tions to her followers. Minerva therefore deputed 
of "Wciciſm to her aid, who generally broke the poiat of Sa- 


s arrows, turned them aſide, or retorted them on 
fore nſelf, 
"MD upiter was at laſt angry that the peace of the heavenly 
ons ſhould be in perpetual danger of violation, and re- 
ved to diſmiſs theſe troubleſome antagoniſts to the 
Außer world. Hither therefore they came, and carried on 


1d ir ancient quarrel among mortals; nor was either 
WO Ws without zealous votaries. Wit, by his gaiety, cap- 
ated the young; and Learning, by her authority, in- 
moo:nced the old. Their power quickly appeared by 
oa eminent effects; theatres were built for the recep- 
10" I of Wit, and colleges endowed for the reſidence of 
ming. Each party endeavoured to outvy the other in 
red i: 2.10 magnificence, and to propagate an opinion, that 
vas neceſlary, from the firſt entrance into life, to enliſt 
one of the fa ctioas; and that none could hope for the 
ch of cither div: nity who had once entered the tem- 
vel WS he rival power, 
oy 1 ere were indeed a claſs of mortals by whom Wit 
Jeſt Learning were equally diſregarded ; theſe were the 


bet rotecs of Plutus, the god of riches; amoag theſe ir 
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ſeldom happened that the gaiety of Wit could rai 


ſmile, or the cloquence of Learning procure attention, 


revenge of this contempt they agreed to incite their f No. 
lowers againſt them; but the forces that were ſcn T 
thoſe expeditions frequently betrayed their truſt : and, P, 
contempt of the orders which they had received, 
tered the rich in public, while they ſcorned them in th Tl 
hearts; and when, by this treachery, they had obtair R. 
the favour of Plutus, affected to look with an air of { WW 
periority on thoſe who ſtill remained in the ſervice of 
and Learning. ; HAT 
Diſguſted with theſe deſertions, the two rivals, at WW own 
ſame time, petitioned Jupiter for re- admiſſion to ite re 
native habitations. Jupiter thundered on the right-hu¹ ral pt 
and they prepared to obey the happy ſummons. Mon, 
readily ſpread his wings, and ſoared aloft ; but not bei to lie 
able to ſee far, was bewildered in the pathleſs immeniWich w 
of the ætherial ſpaces. Learning, who knew the nme of 
ſhook her pinions ; but, for want of natural vigour, c ed 
only take ſhort flights: ſo, after many efforts, they Mats, b 
ſunk again to the ground; and learned, from their Mpulſes, 
tual diſtreſs, the neceſſity of union. They ther knot 
joined their hands, and renewed their flight: Leamſ rv fc 
was borne up by the vigour of Wit, and Wit guided , anc 
the perſpicacity of Learning. They ſoon reached it devi 
dwellings of Jupiter, and were ſo endeared to each ovhout 
that they lived afterwards in perpetual concord. More h 
rſuaded learning to converſe with the Graces, Mie \\ 
Cine engaged Wit in the ſervice of the Vim ticiſm. 
They were now the favourites of all the powers of lt is, 
ven, and gladdened every banquet by their pre. com 
They foon after married, at the command of JupiWerzry ; 
and had a numerous progeny of Arts and Sciences. ou 
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rait 

„V. XXIIT. TUESDAY, JUNE 5, 1750. 
oy Tres mihi convivæ prope difſentire videntur ; 

T Poſcentur vario multum diverſa palato, Hon. 
3 

n tl Three gueſts I have, difſenting at my feaſt, 

Malt Requiring each to gratify his taſte 

of | With different food, FRANCIS. 


HAT every man ſhould regulate his actions by his 
own conſcience, without any regard to the opinions 
the reſt of the world, is one of the firſt precepts of 
ral prudence; juſtified not only by the ſuffrage of 
ſon, which declares that none of the gifts of Heaven 
to lie uſeleſs, but by the voice likewiſe of experience, 
ich will ſoon inform us, that if we make the praiſe or 
me of others the rule of our conduct, we ſhall be di- 


Co ted by a boundleſs variety of irreconcileable judg- 
Jahns, be held in perpetual ſuſpenſe between contrary 
r pulſes, and conſult for ever without determination. 

ret 


know not whether, for the ſame reaſon, it is not ne- 


iy for an author to place ſome confidence in his own 
ded , and to ſatisfy himſelf in the knowledge that he has 
ou t deviated from the eſtabliſhed laws of compolition, 
othe 


tout ſubmitting his works to frequent examinations 
fore he gives them to the public, or endeavouring to 
ure ſucceſs by a ſolicitous conformity to advice and 
ticiſm. - 

[t is, indeed, quickly diſcoverable, that conſultation 
d compliance can conduce little to the perfection of any 
rary performance; for whoever is ſo doubtful of his 
n abilities as to encourage the remarks of others, will find 
nſelf every day embarraſſed with new difficulties, and 
[1 harraſs his mind, in vain, with the hopeleſs labour 
uniting heterogeneous ideas, digeſting independent 
to, and collecting into one point the ſeveral rays of 
rrowed light, emitted often with contrary directions. 
Of all authors, thoſe who retail their labours in peri- 
cal ſheets would be moſt unhappy, if they were much 
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to regard the cenſures or the admonitions of their n 
ers: for, as their works are not ſent into the wor 
once, but by ſmall parts in gradual ſucceſſion, it 
ways imagined by thoſe who think themſelves quali 
to give inſtructions, that they may yet redeem their! 
mer failings by hearkening to better judges, and fu 
the deficiencies of their plan by the help of the critici 
wich are fo liberally afforded, 

I have had occaſion to obſerve, ſometimes with x 
a ion, and ſometimes with merriment, the different! 
per with which the ſame man reads a printed and mz: 
ſcript performance. When a book is once in the hand 
the public, it is conſidered as permanent and unalteral 
an] the reader, if he be free from perſonal prejudic 
takes it up with no other intention than of pleafiny cr! 
ſtructing himſelf; he accommodates his mind to the: 
thor's deſign; and, having no intereſt in refuſing t 
amuſement that is offered him, never interrupts his o 
tranquillity by ſtudied cavils, or deſtroys his ſatisfact 
in that which is already well, by an anxious enquiry! 
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it might be better; but is often contented without pl _ 
ſure, and pleaſed without perfection. mA 
But if the ſame man be called to conſider the merit M'*? 
a production yet unpublithed, he brings an imagine 
heated with objc&tions to paſſages which he has never it, 
heard; he invokes all the powers of criticiſm, and fol 0 
h's memory with Taſte and Grace, Purity and Delica raus b 
Manners and Unities; ſounds which having been cn Ncatu 
uttered by thoſe that underſtood them, have been fins aan 
re-echoed without meaning, and kept up to the diliu 0 
ance of the world, by a conſtant repercuſſion from e a 
coxcomb to another. He conſiders himſelf as obliged! ofs | 
ſhew, by ſome proof of his abilities, that he is not c.!“ 
ſulted to no purpoſe, and therefore watches every oe * 
ing for objection, and looks round for every oport 
to propoſe ſome ſpecious alteration, Such opportunialy 
a very ſmall degree of ſagacity will enable him to fi we 
for, in every work of imagination, the diſpoſition « 40 | 
parts, the inſertion of incidents, and uſe of decorat wry 


may be varied a thouſand ways with equal propre 
Fl 
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ir z in things nearly equal, that will always ſeem beſt 
uo very man which he himſelf produces, the critic, whoſe 

ir i Nees is only to propoſe, without the care of execution, 
qua verer want the ſatisfaction of believing that he has 
cir eſted very important improvements, nor the power 


| {1 torcing his advice by arguments, which as they ap- 
r convincing to himſelf, either his Kindneſs or his va- 
will preſs obſtinately and importunately, without 
cion that he may potlibly judge too haſbly in favour 
his own advice, or enquiry whether the advantage of 
ew ſcheme be proportionate to the labour. 


wan 

aug is oblerved by the younger Pliny, that an orator 
t not ſo much to ſelect the ſtrongeſt arguments which 
ui cauſc admits, as to employ all which his i Imagmation 
„afford: for, in pleading, thoſe reaſons are of moſt 


ve which will moſt affect the judges; and the judges, 
he, will be always moſt touched with that which they 
| before conceived, Every man who is called to give 
opinion of a performance, decides upon the fame 
nciple; he firſt ſuffers himſelf to form expectations, 
| then is angry at his diſappointment. He lets his 
zinations rove at large, and wonders that another, 
aily unconfined in the boundleſs ocean of pothibility, 
es a different courſe. 
But, though the rule of Pliny be Judiciouſly laid down, 
Is not applicable to the writer's cauſe, becaule there 
'ays lies an appeal from domeſtic criticiſm to a higher 
Iicaturez and the public, which is never corrupted, 
often deceived, is to paſs the laſt ſentence on literary 
ums. 
Of the great force of preconceived opinions I had many 
ofs when I firſt entered upon this weekly labour. 
readers having, from the performances of my prede- 
tors, eſtabliſhed 2n idea of unconnccted eſſavs, to which 
ey believed all future authors under a neceſſity of con- 
ming, were impatient of the leaſt deviation from their 
. and numerous remonſtrances were accordingly 
Je by each, as he found his favourite ſubject omitted 
delayed. Some were a! 1gry that the Rambler did not, 
Ke the SpeCtator, introduce himſelf to the acquaintance 
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of the public, by an account of his own birth and fy; 


an enumeration of his a ventures, and a deſcripta —No. * 
his phy ſiognomy. Others ſoon began to remark th 

was a folemn, ſerious, dictatorial writer, without ſpri; Net 
lineſs or gaiety, and called out with vehemence for n 

and humour. Another admoniſhed him to have 2 No 


cial eve upon the various clubs of this great city, 

informed him, that much of the Spectator's vivacity MON 
laid out upon ſuch aſſemblies. He has been cenſured ff gener 
not imitating the politeneſs of his predeceſſors, har non, : 


hitherto neglected to take the ladies under his protett ancien 
and give them rules for the juſt oppoſition of colours, e 
the proper dimenſions of ruffles and pinners. He fe to ar 
been required by one to fix a particular cenſure upon this is 
matrons who play at cards with ſpectacles. Anda I's meal 
ther is very much offended whenever he meets with{Muiſite t. 
ſpeculation in which naked precepts are compriſed v to the 
out the illuſtration of examples and characters. inal, 0 


I make not the leaſt queſtion that all theſe monies ? 
intend the promotion of my deſign, and the inſtruct Wt is h. 
my readers; but they do not know, or do not reflect, !1Woever b 
an author has a rule of choice peculiar to himſelf; and Wed and 
lects thoſe ſubjects which he is beſt qualified to treat, Wo larg 


the courſe of his ſtudies, or the accidents of his life; e are t. 
ſome topies of amuſement have been already treated u ire lig 
too much ſucceſs to invite a competition; and that heathe 
who endeavors to gain many readers muſt try vane mi 
arts of invitation, eſſay every, avenue of pleature, i 
make frequent changes in his methods of approach. Mmed 


to m. 


I cannot but conſider myſelf, amidſt this tumult 
e enqui 


criticiſm, as a ſhip in a poetical tempeſt, impelled at 


fame time by oppoſite winds, and daſhed by the vagen, or 
from every quarter, but held upright by the contra [here \ 
of the aſſailants, and ſecured, in ſome meafure, by n pol; 


tiplicity of diſtreſs. Had the opinion of my cenſures bs prope 
unanimous, it might perhaps have overſet my reſolut duct m 
but ſince I find them at variance with cach other, I cual 
without ſcruple, negle& them, and endeavour to net kn 
the favour of the public by following the direction of wiedge 


own reaſon, and indulging the fallies of my own mag! 


ation. I 
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Nemo in ſeſe tentat deſcendere. PERSIUS. 


None, none deſcends into himſelf. DkY DEN. 


MONG the precepts, or aphoriſms, admitted by 
general conſent, and inculcated by frequent re- 
ton, there is none more famous among the maſters 
ancient wiſdom, than that compendious leſſon, 
3 euœ/ - ge acquainted with thy ſelf;ꝰ aſcribed by 
eto an oracle, and by others to Chilo of Lacedemon. 
his is, indeed, a dictate which in the whole extent 
ts meaning may be ſaid to comprize all the ſpeculation 
uifite to a moral agent. For what more can be neceſ- 
to the regulation of life than the Knowledge of our 
zinal, our end, our duties, and our regulation to other 
ngs ? 

t is however very improbable that the firſt author, 
ever he was, intended to be underſtood in this unli- 
ed and complicated ſenſe; for of the enquiries which 
lo large an acceptation it would ſeem to recommend, 
e are too extenſive for the powers of man, and ſome 
uire light from above, which was not yet indulged to 
heathen world, 

Ve might have had more ſatisfaction concerning the 
ginal import of this celebrated ſentence, if hiſtory had 
ormed us whether it was uttered as a general inſtrue- 
| to mankind, or as a particular caution to ſome pri- 
e enquirer; whether it was applied to ſome ſingle oc- 
jon, or laid down as the univerſal rule of life. 

There will occur, upon the ſlighteſt conſideration, 
ny poſſible circumſtances in which this monition might 
properly be enforced; for every error in human 
duct muſt ariſe from ignorance in ourſelves, either 
petual or temporary; and happen either becauſe we 
not know what is beſt and fi teſt, or becauſe our 
edge is at the time of action not preſent to the 


When 
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When a man employs himſelf upon remote and y; 
ceſſary ſubjects, and waſtes his life upon queſtions ut 
cannot be reſolved, and of which the ſolution would 


duce very little to the advancement of happineſs ; 
he laviſhes his hours in calculating the weight of tle: 


raqueous globe, or in adjuſting ſucceſſive ſyſten 
worlds beyond the reach of the teleſcope; he ma 
very properly recalled from his excurſions by this 


cept, and reminded that there is a nearer Being 


which it is his duty to be more acquainted; and fr 
which his attention has hitherto been withheld by fu! 


to which he has no other motive than vanity or Curio! 


The great praiſe of Socrates is, that he drew the 1 
of Greece, by his inſtruction and example, from 


vain purſuit of natural philoſophy to moral engui 
and turned their thoughts from ſtars and tides, aud r 


ter and motion, upon the various modes of virtue, 
All his lectures were but comme: 
ries upon this ſaying; if we ſuppoſe the knowledge 
ourſelves recommended by Chilo, in oppoſition to cr 


relations of life. 


enquiries leſs ſuitable to the ſtate of man. 

The great fault of men of learning is ſtill that 
offend againſt this rule, and appear willing to ſtudy 
thing rather than themſelves; for which reaſon th: 


often deſpiſed by thoſe with whom they imagine th 


ſclves above compariſon; deſpiſed as uſeleſs to com 
purpoſes, as unable to conduct the moſt trivial at 


and unqualified to perform thoſe offices by whic!! 
concatenation of ſociety is preſerved, and mutual te. 


neſs excited and maintained. 

Gelidus is a man of great penctration and drep 
ſearches. 
ſtruſer ſciences, he can comprehend intricate com! 


tions without confulion; and, being of a temper 1 
rally cool and equal, he is ſeldom interrupted by h 


ſions in the purſuit of the longeſt chain of une: 
conſequences, 8 
hopes, the ſotution of ſome problems (by which whe 
feſſors of ſcience have been hitherto batiled) 15 1c 
for his genius and induſtry. He ſpends his time!“ 


* 


Having a mind naturally formed for tie. 


He has, therefore, a long time indul 
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Aue room of his houſe, into which none of his fa- 
> Vo; are ſuffered to enter; and when he comes down to 
ade dinner, or his reſt, he walks about like a ſtranger 
' "oF is there only for a day, without any tokens of re- 
tue or tenderneſs. He has totally diveſted himſelf of 
ten uman ſenſations ; he has neither eye for beauty nor 
mag dor complaint; he neither rejoices at the good for- 
of his neareſt friend, nor mourns for any public or 
"5 "Wate calamity. Having once received a letter, and 
grit his ſeryant to read, he was informed that it was 


ten by his brother, who, being ſhipwrecked, had 
m naked to land, and was deſtitute of neceſſaries in a 
gn country. Naked and deſtitute!” ſays Gelidus; 
ch down the laſt volume of meteorological obſerva- 
ns, extract an exact account of the wind, and note 
carefully in the diary of the weather,” 

he family of Gelidus once broke into his ſtudy, to 
him that a town at a ſmall diftance was on fire; 
in a few moments a ſervant came to tell him that 
game had caught ſo many houſes on both ſides, that 
inhabitants were confounded, and began to think of 
er eſcaping with their lives than ſaving their dwel- 
What you tell me,” ſays Gelidus, * 1s very pro- 
ie; for fire naturally acts in a circle.“ 

hus lives this great philoſopher, inſenſible to every 
tacle of diſtreſs, and unmoved by the loudeſt call of 
i nature, for want of confidering that men are de- 
d for the ſuccour and comfort of each other ; that 
eh there are hours which may be laudably ſpent 
n knowledge not immediately uſeful, yet the firſt at- 
jon is due to practical virtue; and that he may be 
driven out from the commerce of mankind who 
lo far abſtracted himielf from the ſpecies, as to par- 
neither of the joys nor griefs of others, but neglects 
ndearments of his wite, and the careſſes of his chil- 
to count the drops of rain, note the changes of the 
and calculate the eclipſes of the moons of Jupiter. 
hall reſerve to ſome future paper the religious and 
tant meaning of this epitome of wiſdom ; and only 


uk, that it may be applied to the BAY and light, 11 
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well as to the grave and ſolemn parts of life; and: 
not only the philoſopher may forfeit his pretences ty, 
learning, but the wit and the beauty may miſcarn 
their ſchemes by the want of this univerſal requiſite, 
knowledge of themſelves. 

It is ſurely for no other reaſon that we ſee ſuch ny 
bers reſolutely ſtruggling againſt nature, and contend 
for that which they never can attain, endeavouring 
unite contradictions, and determined to excel in ch 
ters inconſiſtent with each other; but ſtock-jobbers a 


dreſs, gaicty, and elegance, and mathematicians [ah 


to be wits; that the ſoldier teazes his acquaintance 


queſtions in theology, and the academic hopes to Ci 
That a\ſurl 


the ladics by a recital of his gallantries. 
of pride could proceed only from ignorance of the 
ſelves, by which Garth attempted criticiſm, and ( 


greve waved his title to dramatic reputation, and dec 


to be conſidered only as a gentleman. 

Eupheus, with great parts and extenſive know 
has a clouded aſpect and ungracious form; yet it 
been his ambition, from his firſt entrance into life 
diſtinguiſh himſelf by particularities in his drels, too 
beaus in embroidery, 
to be foremoſt in the faſhion, Eupheus has turn 
his exterior appearance that attention which wou!d 
ways have produced eſteem, had it been fixed upon 
mind; and though his virtues and abilities hare; 
ſerved him from the contempt which he has fo dilige 
ſolicited, he has, at leaft, raiſed one impediment u 
reputation; fince all can judge of his drefs, but tc! 
his underftanding ; and many who diſcern that he! 
top, are unwilling to believe that he can be wile, 

There is one inſtance in which the ladies are part 
larly unwilling to obſerve the rule of Chilo. Thc 
defirous to hide from themſelves the advances of i 
and endeavour too frequently to ſupply the ſpright 
and bloom of youth by artificial beauty and forcec 
vacity. They hope to inflame the heart by gs 
which have loſt their fire, or melt it by languor u. 
is no longer delicate; they play over the airs u. 
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ſed at a time when they were expected only to pleaſe, 
forget that alrs, in time, ought to give place to vir- 
They continue to trifle, becauſe they could once 
e agreeably, till thoſe who {ſhared their early plea- 
are withdrawn to more ſerious engagements; and 
ſcarcely awakened from their dream of perpetual 
th, but by the {corn of thoſe whom they endeavour 
wal. 
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Poſſunt quia poſſe videntur. VIRGIL. 


For they can conquer who believe they can. Dxv DEN. 


HERE are ſome vices and errors which, though of- 
ten fatal to thole in whom they are found, have 


by the univerſal conſent of mankind, hang con- 


red as entitled to ſome degree of reſpect, or have, at 
„ been exempted from contemptuous infamy, and 
lemned by the ſevereſt moraliſts with pity rather than 
tation, 
\ conſtant and invariable example of this general par- 
ty will be found in the different regard which has 
aus been ſhewn to raſhneſs and cowardice ; two vices, 
which, though they may be conceived equally diſtant 
i the middle point, w here true fortitude is placed, 
may equally injure any public or private intereſt, yer 
one is never mentioned without fome kind of venera- 
„ and the other always conſidered as'a topic of un- 
ted and licentious cenſure, on which all the virulence 
eproach may be lawfully exerted. 
The ſame diſtinction is made by the common ſuffrage 
ern profuſion and avarice ; and, perhaps, between 
other oppoſite vices; and, as I have found reaſon 
ay great regard to the voice of the people in caſes 
re knowledge has been forced upon them by expe- 
ce, without long deduCtions or deep reſearches, I am 
wed to believe that this diſtribution of reſpect is not 
without 
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without ſome agreement with the nature of things; 7, 1 
that in the faults which are thus inveſted with extra men! 
nary privileges, there are generally ſome latent eiu 
ples of merit, ſome poſſihilities of future virtue, Me wi 
may, by degrees, break from obſtruction, and by u w, th 
and opportunity be bi »ught into act. ; I 
It may be laid down as an axiom, that it is more M ent ti 
to take away ſuperfluities than to ſupply defects; ; * m 
therefore he that is culpable becauſe he has paile! Meat 
middle point of virtue, is always accounted a fairer Ms. 
ject of hope than he who fails by falling ſhort. The; ig 
bo all that perfection requires, and more, but the M, are 


may be caſily retrenched; the other wants the que the 
requiſite to excellence; and who can tell how he gro 
obtain them! We are certain that the horſe mare 
taught to keep pace with his fellows, whoſe fault a mo: 
he leaves them behind, We know that a few ſtroke: any 
the axe will lop a cedar; but what arts of cult ect to 
can elevate a ſhrub! befor. 
To walk with circumſpection and ſteadineſs in Wherance 
right path, at an equal diſtance between the extreno face 
error, ought to be the conſtant endeavour of every cer tlic 
able being; nor can I think thoſe teachers of moral viirhere 
dom much to be honoured as benefaCtors to mau of 
who are always enlarging upon the difficulty of our Wes mu 
ties, and providing rather excules for vice than inc the ; 
to virtue. ard the 
But ſince to moſt it will happen often, and to all { every { 
times, that there will be a deviation towards one hde or terror 
other, we ought always to employ our vigilance with ich ref; 
attention on that enemy from which there is the g:cWnilel ve; 
danger; and to ſtray, if we muſt. ſtray, toward and a 
parts from whence we may quickly and eaſily return H ima, 
Among other oppoſite qualities of the mind, vi roper 


may become dangerous, though in different degte uch ti 
have often had occaſion to conſider the contrary one i 
of preſumption and deſpondency; of heady connhgH ule, an 
which promiſes victory without conteſt, and he! lhe 2 
puſillanimity, which ſhrinks back from the tl; iy of „. 
great undertakings, confounds difficulty with in ile k 
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y, and conſiders all advancement rowards any new at- 
ment as irreverſibly prohibited. 
reſumption will be caſily corrected. Every experi- 
nt will teach caution ; and miſcarriages will hour! 
w, that attempts are not always rewarded with ſuc- 
. The moſt precipitate ardour will, in time, be 
ght the neceſſity of methodical gr adation and prepa- 
ry meaſures; and the moſt daring confidence be con- 
red that neither merit nor abilities can command 
nts. 
t is the advantage of vchemence and activity, that 
y are always haſtening to their own reformation ; be- 
le they incite us to try whether our expectations are 
Il grounded, and therefore detect the deceits which 
are apt to occalion, But timidity is a diſeaſe of the 
d more obſtinate and fatal; for a man once perſuaded 
t any impediment is inſuperable, has given it, with 
pect to himſelf, that ſtrength and weight which it had 
before. He can ſcarcely ſtrive with vigour and per- 
erance when he has no hope of gaining the victory; 
| fince he never will try his ſtrength, can never di- 
er the unreaſonableneſs of his fears. 
There is often to be found in men devoted to literature, 
ind of intellectual cowardice, which whoever con- 
ſes much among them, may obſerve frequently to de- 
che alacrity of enterprite; and, by conſequence, to 
ard the improvement of {cience. They have annexed 
every ſpecies of knowledge ſome chimerical character 
terror and inliibition, which they trantmit, without 
Ich reflection, from one to another; they firſt fright 
miſelves, and then propagate the panic to their ſcho- 
and acquaintance, One ſtudy is inconſiſtent with a 
ly Imagination, another with a ſolid judgment; one is 
roper in the early parts of life; another requires 
nuch time, that jt is not to be attempted at an advanced 
; one is dry, and contracts the ſentiments; another is 
Luſe, and overburdens the memory; one is inſufferable 
ite and delicacy, and another wears out hte in the 
ly of words, and is uſeleſs to a wile man, who deſires 
the knowledge of things. 
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But of all the bugbears by which the Infartes dar ind. 
boys both young and old, have been hitherto fU²)uñ ion 
from digreſſing into new tracts of learning, nou "fate © 
been more miſchievouſly efficacious than an opinie”, nc 
every kind of knowledge requires a peculiar genius, MT he 
mental conſtitution, framed for the reception of ard 
ideas, and the excluſion of others; and that to him wat 21: 


genius is not adapted to the ſtudy which he prolecut whic 
all labour thall be vain and fruitleſs; vain, as an t nor 
vour to mingle oil and water, or, in the language of Wis ſo 


miſtry, to amalgamate bodies of heterogeneous priſon ir 
ples. ltipli 
This opinion we may reaſonably ſuſpet᷑t to hate Mace, 
propagated, by vanity, beyond the truth. It is nud Of th 

for thoſe who have raiſed a reputation by any ſcicnce, Hey, 
exalt themſelves as endowed by Heaven with pech Velen 
= ers, or marked out by an extraordinary design, tt 
or their profeſſion; and to fright competitors awart [ines 
repreſenting the difficulties with which they mult eck 1 
tend, and the neceflity of qualities which are ſuppoſed Marin 
be not generally conferred, and which no man can kaoWFalſe 
but by experience, whether he enjoys. ery m 
To this diſcouragement it may be poſſibly anſwer ald c; 
that ſince a genius, whatever it be, is like fire in He, an 
flint, only to be produced by collifion with a proper e 
ject; it is the buſineſs of every man to try whether labo 
rewar 


faculties may not happily co-operate with his def 
and ſince they whoſe proficiency he admires, knew ti 
own force only by the event, he needs but engage iu 
ſame undertaking with equal ſpirit, and may realous. 
hope for equal ſ acceſs: 

There is another ſpecies of falſe intelligence, given 
thoſe who profeſs to ſhew the way to the ſummit 
knowledge, of equal tendency to depreſs the mind vi 
falſe diftruſt of itſelf, and weaken it by needleſs ſolicit 
and dejection. W hen a ſcholar whom they deſire to i! 
mate, conſults them at his entrance on ſome new {1 
it is common to make flattering repreſentations 0! 
pleaſantneſs and facility. Thus they generally attain 
of two ends almoſt equally deſirable ; they either 18 
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D induſtry by elevating his hopes, or produce a high 
lion of their own abilities, ſince they are ſuppoſed to 
due Mate only what they have found, and to have proceeded 
ou cn no leſs caſe than they promiſe to their followers. 
ius, Mrhe ftudent, inflamed by this encouragement, ſets 
{ i&uward in the new path, and procceds a few ſteps with 
| wat alacrity; but he ſoon finds aſperities and 1ntricacics 
ecu which he has not been forewarned; and, imagiping 


ca t none ever was fo entangled or fatigued before him, 
of Wks ſuddenly into deſpair, and defiſts as from an expe- 
jon in which fate oppoſes him. Thus his terrors are 
ltiplied by his hopes; and he is defeated without te- 
ance, becauſe he had no expectation of an enemy. 

Of theſe treachcrous inſtructors, the one deftiovs i Ins 
ſry, by declaring that induſtry is vain, the other by 
reſenting it as necdleſs; the one cuts away the root of 
pe, the other raiſes it only to be blaſted. The one 
fines his pupil to the ſhore, by telling him that his 


cal eck is certain; the other ſends him to fea, without 
fed paring him for tempeſts. 


Falſe hopes and falſe terrors are equally to be avoided, 
ery man who propoſes to grow eminent by learning, 
uld carry in his mind, at once, the difficulty of excel- 
cc, and the force of induſtry ; ; and remember that fame 
not conferred but as the recompenſe of labour, and 
It _ vigorouſly continued, has not often failed of 
reward, 
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Ingentes dominos, et claræ nomina fam, 
illufirique graves nobilitate domos 
Devita, et longe cautus tuge; contrahe vela, 
Et te littoribus cymba propingua vehat, 
dv NR 


Each mighty lord, big. with a pompous name, r 

And cach high houſc ol fortune and of fame, | 7 
With czution ly ; contract thy ample fails, 1 
And near the ſhore improve the gentle gales. | elcg; 
ELeai>stos fie 
verſed 
Mr. Rambler, e tha 
II. is uſual for men, engaged i in the ſame purſuits, tol po 
inquiſitive after the conduct and fortune of cach ct = 

b DO 


and, therefore, I fu poſe it will not be unpleaſing mt: 
to read an acconnt of the various changes which he 
happened in part of a life devoted to literature. Myr: 


ddite 


nns d 


rative will not exhibit any great varicty of events, ort * 
traor linary revolutions; but may, perhaps, be not I 
uſeful, becauſe I ſhall relate nothing which is not lik +a 
to happen to a thouſar d others, Ae 
was born heir to a very ſmall fortune; wlll —_ 
mu father, whom I cannot remember, to the care d P ho 
uncle, He, having no children, always treated mea "ages 
ſon ; and find ing in me thole qualities which old 20 
eaſily diſcover in ſprightly ch ildren, when the | np 
to love them, declared that a genius like mine { 1 
never be loſt for want of cultivation. He therefore] | 05 F 
e, for the uſual time, at a great ſchool, and t!y" | 3 

me to the univerſity, with a larger allowance thin . 
own patrimony would have afforded, that I might ud l 
keep nican company, but learn to become mv die = 
when 1 thould be made lord-chanceiior, which hed EO 
lamented, that the increaſe of his infirmities vas tply | 
likely to preclude him from ſeeing. 2680 
This exuberance of money diſplayed itſelf in gait "ary 


appearance and waptonnels of expence, and intl. 
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to the acquaintance of thoſe whom the ſame ſuper- 
ty of fortune betrayed to the ſame licence and oſtenta- 
: young heirs, who pleafed themſelves with a remark 
y frequent in their mouths—that though they were 
t by their fathers to the univerſity, they were not un- 
the neceſſity of living by their learning, 
mong men of this claſs I eafily obtained the reputa- 
of a great genius; and was perſuaded that, with ſuch 
lneſs of imagination and delicacy of ſentiment, I 
uld never be able to ſabmit to the drudgery of the 
therefore gave myſelf wholly to the more airy 
elegant parts of learning; and was often ſo much 
ed with my ſuperiority to the youths with whom 1 
verſed, that I began to liſten with great attention to 
e that recommended to me a wider and more conſpi- 
us theatre; and was particularly touched with an ob- 
ation made by one of my friends—that it was not by 
ering in the univerſity that Prior became ambaſſador, 
dditon ſecretary of ſtate. 
nis deſire was hourly increaſed by the ſolicitation of 
companions, who removing one by one to London, 
ne caprice of their relations allowed them, or the legal 
ion from the hands of their guardians put it in 
r power, never failed to ſend an account of the beauty 
telicity of the new world, and to remonſtrate how 
n was loſt by every hour's continuance in a place of 
ement and conſtraint, 
[y uncle in the mean time frequently harraſſed me 
u monitory letters, which I ſometimes neglected 
den for a week afier I received them, and generally 
Nin a tavern, with ſuch comments as might ſhew 
much I was ſuperior to inſtruction or advice, I 
4 not but wonder how a man confined to the coun- 
and unacquainted with the preſent ſyſtem of things 
uld imagine himfelf qua'thcd ro inſtruct a riſing ge- 
, born to give laws to the age, refine its taſte, an! 
ugly 1ts pleaſures. 
The poſtman, howerer, till continued to bring me 
 remonſtrances; for my uncle was very little depreſſed 
ke ridicule and reproach which he never heard. But 
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men of parts have quick reſentments; it was impeſi 
to bear his uſurpations for ever; and I reſolved, 
for all, to make him an example to thoſe who ima 
themſelves wiſe becauſe they are old, and to teach yo 
men, who are too tame under repreſentation, in» 
manner ygrey-bearded infolence ought to be treated, 
therefore one evening took my pen in hand; and 
having animated mvſcif with a catch, wrote a pen 
anſwer to all his precepts, with ſuch viracity of t 
ſuch elegance of irony, and ſuch aſperity of farcy 
that I convulled a large company with univerſal |: 
ter, diſturbed the neighbourhood with vociferation 
applauſe, and five days afterwards was anſwered, th 
muſt be content to live on my own eſtate, 

This contraction of my income gave me no diſtu 
ance, for a genius like me was out of the reach of w: 
I had friends that would be proud to open their pul'y oft 
at my call, and proſpects of ſuch advancement as v dein 
ſoon reconcile my uncle, whom, upon mature dee och th 
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tion, I reſolved to receive into favour, without ini to uh 
on any acknowledgement of his offence, when the ert tt 
dour of my condition ſhould induce him to with Hon t 
countenance. I therefore went up to London befor: A m 
had ſhewn the alteration of my condition by any av: ted, 

ment of my way of living, and was received by all h hin 


academical acquaintance with triumph and congratu rſatior 
tion. I was immediately introduced among the wits dhe pe 
men of ſpirit; and in a ſhort time had diveſted myſch will, 
all my ſcholar's gravity, and obtained the reputation vealrh 


a pretty fellow, befc 
You will eafily believe that J had no great know! "'» 41 
of the world; yet I had been hindered, by the gene luſtry 
It wa 


diſinclination every man feels to confeſs poverty, f 
telling to any one the reſolution of my uncle; aer 
ſome time ſubſiſted on the ſtock of money which | nter 
brought with me, and contributed my ſhare as before d flatt 
all our entertainments, But my pocket was ſoon en relolve 
tied, and I was obliged to aſk my friends for a na! 
ſum. This was a favour which we had often rccij 5, an 
cally received from one another; they ſuppoled Ju of 1 
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poſits only accidental, and therefore willingly ſupplied 
n. In a ſhort time I found a neceſſity of aſking 


imino, and was again treated with the ſame civility ; but 
h v third time they began to wonder what that old rogue 
in vWF uncle could mean by ſending a gentleman to town 
ited, Nlout money; and when they gave me what I aſked 
nd i, adviſed me to ſtipulate for more regular remittances. 
gent bar ſomewhat diſturbed my dream of conſtant afflu- 
ff tt : but I -was three days after completely awaked; 

arcy rg the tavern, where we met every evening, I 


nd the waiters remitted their complaiſance, and, in- 
d of contending to light me up ſtairs, ſuffered me to 
it ſome minutes by the bar. When I came to my 
pany, I found them unuſually grave and formal; 
one of them took a hint to turn the converſation upon 
miſconduct of young men, and enlarged upon the 
y of frequenting the company of men of fortune, with- 
t being able to ſupport the expence; an obſervation 
ich the reſt contributed either to enforce by repetition, 
to illuſtrate by examples. Only one of them tried to 
ert the diſcourſe, and endeavoured to direct my at- 
tion to remote queſtions, and common topics, 
A man guilty of poverty caſily believes himſelf ſuſ- 
ted, I went, however, next morning to breakfaſt 
th him who appeared ignorant of the drift of the con- 
ration, and by a ſeries of enquiries, drawing till nearer 
the point, prevailed on him, not perhaps much againſt 
will, to inform me, that Mr. Dath, whoſe father was 
realthy attorney near my native place, had, the morn- 
before, received an account of my uncle's reſent- 
at, and communicated his intelligence with the utmoſt 
luſtry of grovelling inſolence. 
It was now no longer practicable to confort with my 
mer friends, unlets I would be content to be uſed as 
inferior gueſt, who was to pay for his wine by mirth 
d flattery; a character which, if I could not eſcape it, 
relolved to endure only among thoſe who had never 
own me in the pride of plenty. I changed my lodg- 
5, and frequented the coffee-houſes in a different re- 
a of the town:; where I was very quickly diſtinguiſhed 
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by ſeveral young gentlemen of high birth and | 


eſtates, and began again to amuſe my imagination wn 
hopes of preferment, though not quite ſo confidently 
when 1 had leſs experience. 


The firſt great conqueſt which this new ſcene ena)! Lil 
me to gain over myſelf was, when I ſubmitted to 
feſs to a party, who invited me to an expenſive diverſ So 
that my revenues were not equal to ſuch golden plc * 
ſures: they would not ſuffer me however to ſtay bebt 9 
and with great reluctance I yielded to be treated. I tog A 
that opportunity of recommending myſelf to fome of 
or employment, which they unanimouſly promiſcd 
procure me by their joint intereſt, Mr. 

I had now entered into a ſtate of dependence, x Ms; 
had hopes or fears from almoſt every man I faw, | port 
it be unhappy to have one patron, what is his mi + 4 
who has many! I was obliged to comply with a toured b 
ſand caprices, to concur in a thouſand follies, aad i, defir 
countenance a thouſand errors. I endured innumete of co 
mortiſications, if not from cruelty, at leaſt from nc Wuch { 


gence, which will creep in upon the kindeſt and m npenſ; 
delicate minds, when they converſe without the mut 
awe of equal condition. I found the ſpirit and vigor 
liberty every moment ſink ing in me, and a ſervile * 
diſplealing, ſtealing by degrees upon all my behaviour 
till no word, or look, 'or action, was my own. Ast 
ſolicitude to pleaſe creaſed, the power of pleaſing gre 
leſs, and I was always clouded with diflidence here 
was moſt my intereſt and wiſh to thine. 

My patrons conſidering me as belonging to the con 
munity, and therefore 'not the charge of any particu 
perſon, made no ſcruple of negleCting any opportunit! 
promoting me, which every one thought more pop 
the Dutinels of another. An account of my expcctt! 
and d1{appointments, and the ſacceeding vic1tiituces 
my life, I ſhall give you in my following letter; u. 
will be, I hope, of uſe to ſhew how il] he farms! 
ſchemes v ho expects happiusſs without freedom, 

Jam, && 
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No. XXVII. TUESDAY, JUNE 10, 1730. 


hauperiem metuens potiere metallis 
Libertate cart. — Ho k. 


So he, who poverty with horror views, 

Who ſells his freedom in exchange for gold 
(Freedom for mines of wealth to cheaply fold) 
Shall make eternal ſervitude his fate, 

And feel a haughty maticr's galiing weight. 


FRANCI1Ss 


Mr. Rambler, 


S jt is natural for every man to think himſelf of im- 
portance, your knowledge of the world will incline 
to forgive me, if I imagine your curioſity fo much 

ted by the former part of my narration as to make 

| defire that I ſhould proceed without any unneceſſary 

& of connection. I ſhall therefore not keep you longer 

ſuch ſuſpenſe, as perhaps my performance may not 

npenſatc, 

In the gay company with which I was now united, I 

nd thoſe allurements and delights which the friend- 

p of young men always aſſords; there was that open- 

which naturally produced confidence, that affability 

ch, in ſome meaſure, ſoftened dependence, and that 
lour of profeſſion which incited hope, When our 
ts were dilated with merriment, promiſes were poured 
with unlimited profuſion, and life and fortune were 

t a ſcanty ſacrifice to friendſhip; but when the hour 

e at which any effort was to be made, I had gene- 

ly the vexation to find that my intereſt weighed no- 

ag againſt the ſlighteſt amuſement, and that every 

'y avocation was found a ſuſhcicnt plea for continuin 
in uncertainty and want. Their kindneſs was indeed 

cere, when they promiſed they had no intention to de- 
re; but the fame juvenile warmth which kindled their 
pevolence, gave force in the ſame proportion to every 
er paſhon, and I was forgotten as ſoon as any new 
dure ſeized on their attention. 

Vagario 


1 
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Vagario told me one evening, that all my perply 
ſhould be ſoun at an end, and deſired me from thx 
ſtant to throw upon him all care of my fortune, 
poſt of conſiderable value was that day become va 
and he knew his intereſt ſuſhcient to procure it in 
morning. He deſired me to call on him early, tha 
might be dreſſed ſoon enough to wait on the miniſte 
fore any other application ſhould be made. I came a 
appointed, with all the flame of gratitude z and was 
by his ſervant, that having found at his lodgings, . 
he came home, an acquaintance who was going to! 
vel, he had been perſuaded to accompany him to D. 
and that they had taken poſt-horſes two hours be! 
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day. prof. 
I was once very near to preferment by the kindachglly g. 
Charinus, who at my requeſt went to beg a place, n but 
he thought me likely to fill with great reputation, iupport 
in which I ſhould have many opportunities of ¹m̊ on. 
his intereſt in return; and he pleaſed himſelf with l ref 
gining the mutual benefits that we ſhoula conſcr, hol. 
the advances that we ſhould make by our united ren; enabl 
Away therefore he went, equally warm with frieneh from 
and ambition, and left me to prepare acknow lc.);med as: 
againſt his return, At length he came back, and on to 
me that he had met in his way a party going to laWpwned 
faſt in the country; that the ladies importuned him ance © 
much to be refuſed ; and that, having paſſ.d the ius r 
ing with them, he was come back to dreſs himſef Won, p. 
ball, to which he was invited for the evening. mat pa 
I have ſuffered ſeveral diſappointments from sf hy 
and periwig- makers, who by negleCting to perfom ett ene 
work withheld my patrons from court; and once fi and 
of an eſtabliſhment for life by the delay of a ſervant, aud. 
to a neighbouring ſhop to repleniſh a ſnuff- box. „ till! 
At laſt I thought my folicitude at an end; for ddt 
fice fell into the gift of Hippodamus's father, who to tu 
then in the country, could not verv ſpeedily fill it, 4 with 
whoſe fondneſs would not have ſuffered him to refule WiWt(oull 
ſon a leſs reaſonable requeſt, Hippodamus therefore rudern 
forward with great expedition, and I expected ever) 1 
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ccount of his ſucceſs, A long time I waited without 
intelligence; but at laſt received a letter from New- 
ket, by which 1 was informed that the races were 
n, and I knew the vehemence of his paſſions too 
to imagine that he could refuſe himſelf his favourite 
ſement. 

ou will not wonder that I was at laſt weary of the 
onaze of young men, eſpecially as I found them not 
tally ro promite much greater fidelny as they ad- 
e m life; for J obſerved that what they gained in 
lineſs they loſt in benevolence, and grew colder to 
intereſt as they became more diligent to promote 
r own, I was convinced that their liberalitv was 
profuſeneſs ; that as chance directed they were 
ly generous to vice and virtue; that they were 
n but becauſe they were thoughtleſs, and counted 
ſupport of a friend only among otber gratifications of 
on, 

ſy reſolution was now to ingratiate myſelf with 
whoſe reputation was eſtabliſhed, whoſe high ſta- 
enabled them to prefer me, and whoſe age exempted 
n from ſudden changes of inclination. I was con- 
ed as a man of parts, and therefore caſily found ad- 
ion to the table of Hilarius, the celebrated orator, 
ned equally for the extent of his knowledge, the 
mance of his diction, and the acuteneſs of his wit. 
rius received me with an appearance of great ſatiſ- 
on, produced to me all his friends, and directed to 
mat part of his diſcourſe in which he moſt endeavoured 
play his imagination. I had now learned my own 
relt enough to ſupply him opportunities for ſmart re- 
ks and gay ſullies; which I never failed to echo and 
aud. Thus 1 was gaining every hour on his affee- 
„till unfortunately, when the aſſembly was more 
did than uſual, his deſire of admiration prompted 
to turn his raillery upon me. I bore it for ſome 
with great ſubmiſſion ; and ſucceſs encouraged him 
double his attacks: at laſt my vanity prevailed over 
prudence; I retorted his irony with ſuch ſpirit, that 
115, unaccultomed to reliſtance, was ——_— 
an 
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and ſoon found means of convincing me that his 


poſe was not to encourage a rival, but to foltcr a 


raſite. 

I was then taken into the familiarity of Arguty 
nobleman eminent for judgment and criticiſm, . 
contributed to my reputation by the praiſes which le} 
often beſtowed upon my writings, in which he or 
that there were proofs of a genius that might ric to 
degrees of excellence, when time or information hat 
duced its exuberance. He therefore required me to; 
ſult him before the publication of any new performa 
aud commonly p1 opoled innumerable altcrations, u. 
out ſufficicat attention to the gencral deſign, or rg 
to my form of ſtyle and mode of imagination. 
theſe corrections he never failed to preſs as indilpenl; 
neceſſary, and thought the leaſt delay of compliance 

act of rebellion. The pride of an author made this tr 
ment inſufferable; and I thought any tyranny cafe 
be borne than that which took from me the utc oi 
underſtanding, 

My next patron was Eutyches the ſtateſman, u ho 
wholly engaged in public affairs, and ſcemed to hast 
ambition but to be powerful and rich, I found li 
vour more permanent than that of the others, tort 
was a certain price at which it might be bought; lic 
lowed nothing to humour, or to affection, but wa 
ways ready to pay liberally for the ſervice that he 
quired, His demands were, indeed, very often lud 
virtue could not caſily conſent to gratify; but vir 
not to be confulied when men arc to raiſe their tor! 
by the favour of the great, His mcafures were cen 
T- wrote in his defence, and was recompented v! 
place, of which the profits were never received 
without the pangs of remembering that they we 
Teward of . a reward which nothing bu 


neceiſiry which the confumprion of my little «li 

theſe wild purſuirs had brought upon me, hindcicd 

from throwing back in the face of my corruptcr, 
At this time my uncle died without a will, and 

I had 1clolution tw! 


came heir to a ſmall fortune. 
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the ſplendor which reproachcd me to myſelf, and re- 
to an humbler ſtate; in which I am now endeavour- 
to recover the dignity of virtue, and hope to make 
e reparation for my crime and follies, by informing 
ers, who may be led after the ſame pageants, that 
are about to engage in a courſe of life, in which 
y are to purchaſe, by a thouſand miſeries, the privi- 
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* e of repentance, I am, &c. 
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Ven! Illi mors gravis incubat, 

ance Qui, notus nimis omnibus, 

Is t Ignotus moritur ſibi. SENECA. 

* To him, alas! to him I fear, 

The face of death will terrible appear, 

. Who in his life, flattering his ſenſeleſs pride, 

_ By being known to all the world beſide, 

_ Does not himſelf, when he 1s dying, know, 

1 Nor what he is, nor whither he's to go. Cow v. 
or t 

ene ſhew n, in a late eſſay, to what errors men are 
* hourly betras ed by a miſtaken opinion of their own 
t be es. and 4 negligent inſpec an of their own charaéte 1. 
5 tas ] then confined my obſervations to common oc- 
"""Wrcnces, and familiar ſcenes, 1 think it proper to en» 
fort e, how far a nearer acquaintance with ourſelves is 
e tobour prefurvation from crimes as well as fol- 
Wind bow much: the attentive fludy of our own minds 
5 contribute to ſecure to us the approbation of that 
a to whom we are accountable for our thoughts and 
4 , and whoſe favour mult finally conſtitute our to— 
1 — 

15 it be reaſonable to eſtimate the difficulty of any en- 
* le by frequent miſcarriages, it may juſtly be con- 
ws | | that It i not caſy for a man to know hunſelf; for 


clocver We turn our view, We ſhall find almoſt all 
with 
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with whom we converſe ſo nearly as to judge of 1 
ſentiments, indulging more favourable conception; 


die ge 
thoſe v 


a 1 who 
their own virtue than they have been able to impreſ vy 4 pre 
others, and congratulating themſelves upon degree: n an) 
excellence which their fondeſt admirers cannot allow! Chaney 
to have attaincd, 3 : | thoug 

Thoſe repreſentations of imaginary virtue arc ye hee 
rally conſidered as arts of hypocriſy, and as arcs e he! 
for conſidence and praiſe, But I believe the fulpi "4 
often unjuſt; thoſe who thus propagate their own re; As g 
tation, only extend the fraud by which they have H dt 
themlelves deceived; for this failing is incident to "vcr, fo 
bers, who ſcem to live without deſigns, competitions, acy b. 
purſuits; it appears on occaſions which promiſe no Mich we 
ceſſion of honour or of profit, and to perſons from we TT 
very little is to be hoped or feared, It is, indeed, 1 ſettled 
ealy to tell how far we may be blinded by the love Mc. 
ourſelves, when we reflect how much a ſecondary pal atry t 
can cloud our judgment, and how few faults a man, or re 
the firſt raptures of love, can diſcover in the per chen 
conduct of his miſtreſs, 4 be ſer 

To lay open all the ſources from which error its inr 
in upon him who contemplates his own character, ls ore. 
require more exact knowledge of the human heart chat 1 
perhaps the moſt acute and laborious obſervers hat fand t 
quired, And ſince falſehood may be diverſificd u aen ter 
end, it is not unlikely that every man admits an ihr here 
ture in ſome reſpect peculiar to himſelf, as his vic ness 
been accidentally directed, or his ideas particularly t and 
bined. c exert 

Some fallacies, however, there are, more frequi. gde! 
inſidious, which it may, perhaps, not be uſcleſs to ll; univ. 
tect; becauſe though they are groſs, they may be iz ents, 
and becauſe nothing but attention is neceſſary to demi 
them. ic, 

One ſophiſm by which men perſuade themſelves! ing ne 
they have thoſe virtues which they really want, ib h cem! 
by the ſubſtitution of ſingle acts for habits. Aer hov 
who once relieved a friend from the danger of a Heir ta 


ſullers his imagination to dwell for ever upon _ 
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die generoſity ; he yields his heart up to indignation 
thoſe who are blind to merit or inſenſible to miſery, 
| who can pleaſe themſelves with the enjoyment of 
t wealth which they never permit others to partake, 
m any cenſures of the world, or reproaches of his 
ſcience, he has an appeal to action and to knowledge; 
| though his whole life is a courſe of rapacity and ava- 
e, he concludes himſelf to be tender and liberal, be- 
ſe he has once performed an act of liberality and ten- 
neſs. 

As a glaſs which magnifies objects by the approach of 
end to the eye, leſſens them by the application of the 
er, ſo vices are extenuated by the inverſion of that 
lacy by which virtues are augmented, Thoſe faults 
ich we cannot conceal from our own notice, are con- 
red, however frequent, not as habitual corruptions, 
ſettled practices, but as caſual failures, and ſingle 
ſes. A man who has, from year to year, ſet his 
atry to ſale, either for the gratification of his ambi- 
n or reſentment, confeſſes that the heat of party now 
| then betrays the ſevereſt virtue to meaſures that can- 
be ſeriouſly defended. He that ſpends his days and 
pits in riot and debauchery, owns that his paſſions often- 
cs overpower his reſolution. But each comforts him- 
that his faults are not without precedent; for the 
tand the wiſeſt men have given way to the violence of 
Icen temptations. 

here are men who always confound the praiſe of 
ineſs with the practice, and who believe themſelves 
d and moderate, charitable and faithful, becauſe they 
c exerted their eloquence in commendation of mild- 
„fidelity, and other virtues. This is an crror al- 
t univerſal among thoſe that converſe much with de- 
Gents, with ſuch whoſe fear or intereſt diſpoſes them 
ſeeming reverence for any declamation, however en- 
ſiaſtic, and ſubmiſſion to any boaſt, however arrogant. 
ing none to recall their attention to their lives, they 
themſelves by the goodneſs of their opinions, and 
et how much more eaſily men may ſhew their virtue 
neir talk than in their actions. 


N 2 The 
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The tribe is likewiſe very numerous of thoſe why 


- gulate their lives, not by the ſtandard of religion, 


the meaſure of other mens virtue; who Jull their 
remorſe with the remembrance of crimes more atru 
than their own, and ſeem to believe that they are not 
while another can be found worſe. 


For eſcaping theſe and a thouſand other deceits, m; 
expcdients have been propoſed. Some have reconim1! 


the frequent conſultation of a wiſe friend admitted 
timacy, and encouraged to ſincerity. 


order to ſecure the virtue of one, it pre- ſuppoſes n 
virtue in two than will generally be found. In the { 


ſuch a deſire of rectitude and amendment as may 
cline him to hear his own accuſation from the mouth 
him whom he eſteems, and by whom, therefore, han 


always hope that his faults are not diſcovered : au! 


the ſecond, ſuch zeal and honeſty as will make him e 


tent for his friend's advantage to loſe his kindacls, 
A long life may be paſſed without finding a friend 


whoſe underſtanding and virtue we can equally cont 
and whoſe opinion we can value at once for its jultn 
A weak man, however honeſt, is 


and fincerity. 
qualified to judge. 
trating, 1s not fit to counſel, 


A man of the world, however pct 
Friends are often cl 


for ſimilitude of manners; and therefore each pal 


ri 


the other's failings, becauſe they are his own, Fri 
are tender, and unwilling to give pain; or they ate! 
tereſted, and fearful to offend. 

Theſe objections have inclined others to adviſe, t! 
he who would know himſelf ſhould conſult his enen. 
remember the reproaches that are vented to his face, 
liſten for the cenſures that are uttered in private: for! 
great buſincſs is to know his faults ; and thoſe mag 
will diſcover, and reſentment will reveal. But this 
cept may be often fruſtrated ; for it ſeldom happens 
rivals or opponents are ſuffered to come near enout 
k.now our conduct with ſo much exactneſs as that © 
ſcience ſhould allow and reflect the accuſation. 
charge of an enemy is often totally falſe, and comme 


But this apre 
a remedy by no means adapted to general uſe : f. 
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ingled with falſchood, that the mind takes advantage 
n the failure of one part to diſcredit the reſt, and 
r ſuffers any diſturbance afterward from ſuch partial 
ts. 

et it ſeems that enemies have been always found by 
erience the moſt faithful monitors; for adverſity has 
r been confidered as the ſtate in which a man moſt 
ly becomes acquainted with himſelf; and this effect it 
produce by withdrawing flatterers, whoſe buſineſs 
o hide our weakneſſes from us, or by giving looſe to 
lice and licence to reproach ; or at leaft by cutting off 
ſe pleaſures which called us away from meditation on 
own conduct, and repreſſing that pride which too 
ly perſuades us that we merit whatever we enjoy. 

art of theſe benefits it is in every man's power to 
cure to himſelf, by aſſigning proper portions of his 
to the examination of the reſt, and by putting him- 
frequently in ſuch a fituation, by retirement and ab- 
ction, as may weaken the influence of external ob- 
's, By this practice he may obtain the ſolitude of ad- 
ity without its melancholy, its inſtructions without 
cenſures, and its ſenſibility without its perturbations. 
The neceſſity of ſetting the world at a diſtance from us, 
en we are to take a ſurvey of ourſelves, has ſent man 
m high ſtations to the ſeverities of a monaſtic life; — 
bed, every man deeply engaged in buſineſs, if all re- 
to another ſtate be not extinguithed, mult have the 
"con, though perhaps not the reſolution, of Val- 
, who, when he ſolicited Charles the Fifth to dis- 
» tim, being aſked whether he retired upon diſguſt ? 
ered that he laid down his commithon for no other 
Lon but becauſe there ought io be ſome time for ſober 
lion between the life of a ſolilier and his death, 

here are few conditions which do not emangle us 
n ſublunary hopes and fears, from which it is neceſ- 
to be at intervals diſencumbered, that we may place 
telves in his preſence who views effects in their eauſes, 
actions in their motives; that we may, as Chilling- 
in expreſles it, conſider things as if there were nc 
T beings iu the world but God and ouriclyes; or, to 
N 2 uſe 
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uſe language yet more awful, may commune æuiü ee poſ] 
hearts, and be full. Uthe 
Death, ſays Seneca, falls heavy upon him who import 
much known do others, and roo little to himſelf: hts W 
Pontanus, a man celebrated among the early reſtc be an 
literature, thought the ſtudy of "our own hearts able te 
much importance, that he has recommended it tro; ys CO 
tomb. Sum Joannes Jovianus Pontanus, quem ang gu 

* runt bone muſae, ſuſpexerunt viri Probi, honeft n amage 
* reges domint; jam ſcis qui fim, vel qui potius jure gs: 
* eg9 vero te, hofpes, noſcere in tenebris ne quen, jed rage o 
* ſum ut noſras Yo 20.—1 am Pontanus, beloved by WT he da 
powers of denier, admired by men cf worth, Mos wer 
« dignified by the monarchs of the world. Thou kn may 
© eſt now who I am, or more properly who I was. ip" ſedui 

© thee, ſtranger, I who am in darkneſs cannot h mode 
thee; but 1 entreat thee to know thyſelf.” to pl 
I hope every reader of this paper will conſider be of 

as engaged to the obſervation of a precept, which n the 
| - wiſdom and virtue of all ages have concurred to cutur ſurel 
| a precept dictated by philoſophers, inculcated by p of et 
| and ratihed by ſaints, int up 
| | the 10 
maxi 
| y wan! 
A No. XXIX. TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 173% ty of i 
he was 
Prudens futuri temporis exitum Yet, as 
Caliginoſa nocte premit Deus, m with 
Riderque ſi mortalis ultra aner n 

Fas trepidet Hon. * 
But God has wiſely hid from human fight 1 refle 

The dark decrees of future fate, Unctly 
And town their ſeeds 1 in depth of night; 0 1 be 
e obler 


He laughs at all the giddy turns of ſtate 
When mortals ſearch too ſoon, and fear too late. 
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quency among the gayer poets of antiquity, * 
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ee poſſeſſion of the preſent hour, and the diſmiſſion 
the cares which intrude upon our quict, or hinder, 


10 ; WW importunare perturbations, the enjoyment of thoſe 
f. ts which our condition happens to ſet before us. 

toro he ancient poets are, indeed, by no means unexcep- 
's able teachers of morality; their precepts are to be 


nis conſidered as the fallies of a genius intent rather 
me T giving pleaſure than inſtruction, cagerto take every 
antage of inſinuation; and, provided the paſſions can 
engaged on its fide, very little ſolicitous about the 
rage of reaſon. 

The darkneſs and uncertainty through which the hea- 
ns were compelled to wander in the purſuit of happi- 


ir ſeducing invitations to immediate enjoyment, which 
moderns, by whom they have been imitated, have 
to plead. It is no wonder that ſuch as had no pro- 
ſe of another ſtare ſhould eagerly turn their thoughts 
n the improvement of that which was before them 
ſurely thoſe who are acquainted with the hopes and 
rs of eternity might think it neceſlary to put ſome re- 
int upon their imagination, and reflect, that by echo- 


y want invention, but virtue; and ſubmit to the ſer- 
ty of imitation only to copy that of which the writer, 
he was to live now, would often be aſhamed. 

Yet, as the errors and follies of a great genius are ſel- 
m without ſome radiations of underſtanding, by which 
aner minds may be enlightened, the incitements to 
alure arc, in thoſe authors, generally mingled with 
a reflections upon life, as well deſerve to be conſidered 
linctly from the purpoſes for which they are produced, 
to be treaſured up as the ſettled concluſions of exten 

e obſervation, acuteſagicity, and mature experience. 

It is not without true judgment that on theſe occaſions 
often warn their readers againſt enquiries into fu- 
ty, and ſolicitude about events which lie hid in cauſes 
t unactive, and which time has uot brought forward 
o the view of reaſon, An idle and thoughtleſs refign= 
atlon 


„ may indeed be alledged as an excule for man v of 


the ſongs of the ancient bacchanals, and trauſmitting 
maxims of paſt debauchery, they not only prove that 
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ation to chance, without any ſtruggle againſt calam 
or endeavour after advantage, is indeed below the digi 
of a reaſonable being, in whoſe power Providence i; 
put a great part even of his preſent happineſs; bu 
ſhews an equal ignorance of our proper ſphere to hy 
raſs our thoughts with conjectures about things not 


ate ev 
14s C0 
hich 1 
It had 

ſwellin 
fable C 


in being. How can we regulate events of which of 
know not whether they will ever happen? And e, an 
mould we think, with painful anxicty, about that ofQ$W-ceatne! 
which our thoughts can have no influence? that a 

It is a maxim commonly received, that a wife man Cas we 
never ſurpriſed; and, perhaps, this exemption from ac:cy as 
niſhment may be imagined to proceed from ſuch a pra e prot 

ct into futurity, as give previous intimation of thWME1il is 1 
evils which often fall unexpected upon others that h reaſor, 
leſs foreſight. But the truth is, that things to congW-kt nor 
except when they approach very nearly, are equally h the wo 
den from men of all degrees of underſtanding; adi reſult « 
wiſe man is not amazed at ſudden occurrences, it is , grcam 
that he has thought more, but leſs upon futurity. Hen aw 
never conſidered things not yet exiſting as the proper q croſo th 
jects of his attention; he never indulged dreams till |Widents | 
Fas deceived by their phantoms, nor ever realized non tho 
entities to his mmd. He is not ſurpriſed becauſe he Which: we 
not diſappointed ; and he eſcapes diſappointment becauWhy? of th 
he never forms any expeCtations. come we 

The concern about things to come, that is ſo june may 
cenſured, 1s not the reſult of thoſe general reflection: Tie 
the variableneſs of fortune, the uncertainty of _ * ourt 
the umverſal inſecurity of all human acquiſitions, w. of del: 
mult always be ſuggeſted by the view of the w _ n hum: 
ſuch a deſpanding anticipation of misfortune as f, we n 
the mind upon ſcenes of gloom and . "Wh our | 

makes fear predominant in every imagination, : ourſel] 

Anxiety of this kind: is nearly of the ſame nature dne mi 
jealouſy in love, and ſuſpicion in the general comme uppy i 
of life; a temper which keeps the man always in alamWhre the 
diſpoſes him to judge of cvery thing in a manner t to th 
leaſt favours his own quiet, fills him with perpetual * at be gi! 
tagems of counteraction, wears him out in ſchene a for 
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nate evils which never threatened him, and at length 
haps contributes to the production of thoſe miſchiefs, 
chich it had raiſed ſuch dreadful apprehenſions. 

I: had been uſual in all ages for moraliſts to repreſs 
ſoellings of vain hope by repreſentations of the innu- 
able caſualties to which life is ſubject, and by in- 
ices of the unexpected defeat of the wiſeſt ſchemes of 
cy, and ſudden ſubverſions of the higheſt eminences 
gratneſs. It has, perhaps, not been equally obſerv- 
that all theſe examples afford the proper antidote to 
ras well as to hope, and may be applied with no leſs 
racy as conſolations to the timorous, than as reſtraints 
the proud, 

Evil is uncertain in the ſame degree as good; and for 
reaſon. that we ought not to hope too ſecurely, we 
gut not to fear with too much dejection. The ſtate 
the world is continually changing, and none can tell 
reſult of the next viciſſitude. Whatever is afloat in 
ſtream of time, may, when it is very near us, be 
ren away by an accidental blaſt, which ſhall happen 
croſs the general courſe of the current. The ſudden 
dents by which the powerful are depreſſed, may fall 
1 thoſe whoſe malice we fear; and the greatneſs by 

ch we expect to be overborne may become another 


. ICH 


of of the falſe flatteries of fortune. Our enemies may 


come weak, or we grow ſtrong, before our encounter; 


e may advance againſt each other without ever meet- 
There are, indeed, natural. evils which we can 
ter ourſelves with no hopes of eſcaping, and with lit- 
of delaying; but of the ills which are apprehended 
n human malignity, or the oppoſition of rival inte- 
's, we may always alleviate the terror by conſidering 
t our perſecutors are weak and ignorant, and mortal 


3 
The misfortunes which ariſe from the concurrence of 


Happy incidents ſhould never be ſuffered to diſturb us 
ore they happen; becauſe, if the breaſt be once laid 


1to the dread of mere poſſibilities of miſery, life 
de given a prey to diſmal ſolicitude, and quiet muſt 

i & for cver. 
It 
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It is remarked by old Cornaro, that it is ahſurd y 
afraid of the natural diſſolution of the body; becz 
muſt certainly happen, and can by no caution or ar 
be avoided, Whether this ſentiment be entirely ju; 
ſhall not examine; but certainly, if it be improper to 
events which muſt happen, it is yet more evidently; 
tiary to right reaſon to fear thoſe which may never} 


pen, and which, if they ſhould come upon us, we d 
reſiſt. 


„who! 
irs his 


As we ought not to give way to fear, any more u = 
indulgence to hope, becauſe the objects both of feat: a 
hope are yet uncertain, fo we ought not to truſt th: VV 
preſentations of one more than of the other, becauſc 

are both equally fallacious; as hope enlarges happin T! 
fear aggravates calamity. It is generally allowed. t 
no man ever found the happineſs of poſſeſhon prop a 
tionate to that expectation which incited his defire, oi” Rat 
invigorated his purſuit; nor has any man found the HERE 
of life ſo formidable in reality as they were deſcribe! { fons of 
him by his own imagination: every ſpecies of di, how 
brings with it ſome peculiar ſupports, fome unfor gen 
means of reſiſting, or power of enduring. Taylor ju - and 
y Circ 


blames ſome pious perſons who indulge their fancies oP!! 
much, ſet themſelves, by the force of 1magination, in ſid the 
place of the ancient martyrs and confeſſors, and queſ_Ms14 be 


the validity of their own faith, becauſe they ſhrink a. that 
thoughts of flames and tortures. It is, ſays he, fu cfice 
« cient that you are able to encounter the temptat ih p. 
which now aſſault you; when God ſends trials, he N eld 
6 ſcnd ſtrength.” ſon, bu 
All fear is in itſelf painful; and, when it conduces eddy 
to ſafety, is painful without uie. Every confiderati erly un 
therefore, by which groundleſs terrors may be remori eral at 
adds ſomething to human happineſs. It is likcwiſ e he 
unworthy of remark, that in proportion as our cares a uch can 
employed upon the future, they are abſtracted from ti forme 
preſent, from the only time which we can call our our object 
and of which, if we neglect the duties to make pro rt 


bene 


iginati 


againſt viſionary attacks, we ſhall certainly counter 


our own purpoſe; for he, doubtleſs, miſtakes his true '1 
0 | (cre! 
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who thinks that he can increaſe his ſaſety when he 1 
irs his virtue. 
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— —Vultus ubi tuus 
Attulfit populo, gratior it dies, 


, Et ſoles melius nitent. Hon. | 
ar 2 | 
the Whene'er thy countenance divine | 
[et Th' attendant people cheers, | 
pin The genial ſuns more radiant ſhine, 1 
„ t The day more glad appears. ELPHINS TON, 1 


. 

( J. Rambler, ; 
J * is - 

e HERE are few taſks more ungrateful than for per- 

bed fons of modeſty to ſpeak their own praiſes. In ſome | 


„ however, this muſt be done for the general good; 
a generous ſpirit will on ſuch occaſions aſſert its 
it, and vindicate itſelf with becoming warmth. 
ly circumſtances, Sir, are very hard and peculiar, 
Id the world be brought to treat me as I deſerve, it 
1d be a public benefit. This makes me apply to 
that my caſc being fairly ſtated in a paper fo gene- 
r eſteemed, I may ſuffer no longer from ignorant and 14 
diſh prejudices. 
ly elder brother was a Jew: A very reſpectable g 
jon, but ſomewhat auſtere in his manner: highly and | 
rvedly valucd by his near relations and intimates, but 
erly unfit for mixing in a larger ſociety, or gaming a 
eral acquaintance among mankind. In a venerable 
age he retired from the world, and I in the bloom of 
wh came. i into it, ſucceeding bim in all his dignities, 
formed, as I might reaſonably flatter myſelf, to be 
obſec of univerſal love and eftecm. Joy and glad- 

re born with me; cheerfulneſs, good humour, 3 
18 always attended and endeared my in- 
cy,” That time is long paſt, So long, that idle 
inations are apt to fancy me wrinkled, old, and diſ- 
agrecab.e; 
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agreeable; but, unleſs my looking- glaſs deccive: nM" mY 


have not yet loſt one charm, ONCE beauty of my cat Jallty e 
cars, How ever, thus far is too certain, I am to « Mic!" de 
body juſt what they chuſe to think me, fo that tu board 
few I appear in my right thape ; and, though naten kind 
I am the friend of human kind, to few, very few cuny « the t 
ratively, am I uſcful or agreeable. aàppe 
This is the more grievous, as it is utterly impoſſ 0'11e> t 
for me to avoid being in all ſorts of places and con the ho 
nies; and I am therefore liable to meet with perpet pot of 
affronts and injuries. Though I have as natural an: Idris 
tipathy to cards and dice as "ſome people have to a © | 
many and many an aſſembly am I forced to endure; a" ht! 
though reſt and compoſure are my peculiar j joy, am u { FCATS 
out and harraſſed to death with journics by men and c ane 
men of quality, who never take one but when I can e *® 
the party. Some, on a contrary extreme, will nere, th 
ccive me but in bed, where they ſpend at leatt hal of [ tell 
time I have toſtay v ith them ; and others are ſo mon! % e 
Iy ill-bred as to take phy ſic on purpoſe when the; | | JED 
reaſon to expect me. Thoſe who keep upon tems, the 
more politeneſs with me, are generally fo cold and ci” with 
ſtrained in their behaviour, that I cannot but per of cy 
myſelf an unwelcome gueſt ; and even among fe uſed 
deſerving of eſteem, and who certainly have a value ked in 
me, it is too evident chat, generally, v chene ver I come Mourning 
throw a dulneſs over the whole company, that I am gone 29 « 
tertained with a formal ſtiff civility, and that they a> n 
glad when I am fairly gone. on.“ 
How bitter muſt this kind of reception be to" In this 
formed to inſpire delight, admiration, and love! Tot all chil 
capable of anſwering and rewarding the greateſt warn” * 500 
and delicacy of ſentiments ! 4 of l 
I was bred up among a ſet of excellent people, k with 
affectionately loved me, and treated me with the dt ſuch 
honour and reſpect. It would be tedious to tele. * 3 
© NOW 


varicty of my adventures, and ſtrange viciſſitudes of 


fortune in many different countries. Here in Env 1 
FOUL th 


dat I coi 


there was a time when I hved according to my he 


defire, Whenever I appeared, public aſlemblics a ppout 
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r mv former reception were crowded with perſons of [4 
ality and talbion, early drett as for a court, to pay me | 
ir devoirs. Cheerful hoſpitality everyw here crowned 
board, aud I was looked upon in every country pariſh 
1 kind of ſocial bond between the ? ſquire, the parſon, 

d the tenants. Tuc laborivus poor everywhere bleſt 
appearance: they do to ſtill, and keep thcir beſt 
alis to do me honour; though as much as I delight 
MW: honeſt countrv-folks, they do now and then throw 
of ale at my head; and ſometimes an unlucky boy 7 
MF! drive his cricket-ball full in my face. | 

MW Even in theſe mv beſt davs, there were perſons who | 
ought me too demure and grave. I muſt, forſooth, b y 
dans be inſtructed by foreign maſters, and tauglit to 
„cc and play. This method of education was fo con- ty 
de do my genius, formed for much nobler entertain 

ts, that it did not ſucceed at all. | 

tell next into the aud of a very different [ets 
4 ey were fo exceſſively ſcandallzed at the gaicty of my 
pearance, as not only to deſpoil me of the foreign fop- 
ies, the paint and the patches, that I had heen tricked 
t with by my laft misjud.iong rutors, but they robbed 
2 of every innocent ornament I had from my intancy 


— a6 


„ 


„% „„ 
8 


— 


+ 
ea uſed ro gather in the fields and gardens; nay, they i | 
» (Wicked ny face, and covered me all over with a habit of 1 
n; Mourning, and that too very coarſe and awkward, I 0 
no obliged ro ſpend my whole life in hearing ler- } 
„es,; nor permitted fo much as to ſinile upon any ve 

on. 


. 
—_ ———— tt. 


ln this melancholy diſguiſe I became a perfect bugbear 
| all children and young folks. Wherever I came there 
5 a general huſh and immediate ſtop to all pleafant- 

b of look or diſcourſe; and not being permitted to 
eich them ia my own lanvuage at that time, they 
e ſuch a diſguſt to me in thote tedious hours of yawn= 
- that having tranſmitted it to their children, I can- 

t now be heard, though it 1s long fince I have reco- 
rd my natural form and pleaſing tone of voice. 
ald they but receive my viſits kindly, and liſten to [ 
at I could tell them——lct me ſay it without vanity— | 
| 


how #1 
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how charming a companion ſhould IT be ! to ever: 
could 1 talk on. the ſubjects moſt ir:tcreſting a 
pleating. Wich the great and ambitious 1 would 
courſe of honours and advancements, of diſtinct: 
which the whole world ſhould be witneſs, of unc. 
dignitics and durable preferments. To the rich I 
tell of incxhauſtible treaſures, and the ſure method! 
tain them. I would teach them to put out their 
on the beſt intereſt; and inſtruct the lovers of pic; 
how to ſecure and improve it to the highelt degree, | 
beauty ſhould learn of me how to preſerve an ever!; 
bloom. To the afflicted I would adminiſter coin 
and rclaxation to the buſy. 

As dare promiſe my lc! vou will atteſt the trut\ 
all 1 have advanced, there is no doubt but many un 


ditiious of improving their acquaintance with me; z 


that I may not be thous ut too difficult, 1 will tell vou, 
ſhort, how I with-to be received. 

You muſt know, 
hurry. 
bly carly hour, with decent good-humour had gratitud 
I mult be attended in the great halls, peculiarly ap 
priated to me with reſpett: but 1 do not ini x 5. 
hncry; 
all. I muſt at dinner be treated with a temperate, 
cheerful ſocial meal; both the neighbours and the 
ſhould be the better for me. Some time I muff t: 
tcte-a-tcte with my kind entertainers; and the reſt ctr 
viit ſhould he ſpent in pleafant walks and airings aim! 
ſets of agree able pe ople, in ſuch diſcourſe as I thall: 
turally dictate; or in reading ſome few ſelecled cd 
thoſe numberleſs books that are dedicated to me, ans 
by my name. A name that, alas! as the world [t2 
at preſent, makes them oftener thrown aſide Keats tas 
up. As thoſe converſations and books ſhould be bd 
well choſen, to give ſome advice on that head may | 
ſihly furniſh you with a future paper : and any th! 
you ſhall offer on my behalf will be of great ſerviced 


good Mr, Rambler, your faith! ul triend and ſervant, 
SUNDAY. 
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I equally hate lazy idlenels v 
I would everywhere be welcomed, at a rol | 


propriety of appearance, and perfect neatne's! 
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Non ego mendoſos aufim defendere mores, 
Fallaque pro vitiis arma tenere meis- Ov1De 


Corrupted manners I ſhall ne'er defend; 
Nor, falſely witty, for my faults contend. 
N N bl Yo J 
ELPHINSTOVE, 


TOUGH the faltibility of man's reaſon, and the nar- 
rowneſs of his knowledge, are very lil erally con- 
ed, vet the conduct of thoſe who fo willingly admit 
weakneſs of human nature, ſeems to diſcern that thi 
owledgment 15 not altogether ſincere; at leaft, that 
make it with a tacit reſerve in favour of themleives, 
that with whatever eaſe thev give * the claim of 
r neighbours, they arc deſirous of bein g thought 
emyt from faults in their own conduct, and from error 
heir own opinions. 
The certain and obſtinate oppoſition which we may 
ve made to confutation n, howe ever clear, and to re- 
f, however tender, is an undoubted argument, that 
e dormant pnvilege 15 thoug lit to be attacked, for as 
wan can loſe what he neither poſtbſſes nor imagines 
elf to poſſeſs, or be 45 uded of that to which he 
no right, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that thoſe who 
kak out into fury at the ſofteſt contradiétion, or the 
reſt cenſure, ſince they apparently conclude them- 
s inſured, mult fancy ſome ancient immunity vio- 
ed, or ſome natural prerogative invaded. To be 
taken, if they eee themlelves liable to miſtake, 
uld not be conſide rea as either ſhameful or wonderful; 
1 they would not reccive with io much emotion intel- 
ence which only informed them of what they knew 
ore, nor ſtruggle with ſuch carneſtneſs againſt an at- 
F deprived them of nothiag to which they held 
micives entitled. 
It is related of one of the philoſophers, that when an 
count was brought him of his ſon's death, ue received 
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it only with this reflection. I knew that my fon An ne 
mortal.“ He that is convinced of an error, if be Hence 
the ſame knowledge of his own weaknets, would int Dryde 
of ſtraining for artifices, and brooding malignity, « = 3 _ 
regard ſuch overiights as the appendages of hen rd h 
and pacify himſelf with conſidering that he had alwa d in o 
known man to he a fallible being. 

If it be true that moſt of ow paſhons are vs: 
the novelty of objects, there is lutle rcaſon for doula, 
that to be conſidered as fubjeft to fallacies of ratiocin: a6 1 
tion, or imperfection of knowledge, is to A great pat , 
of mankind entirely new ; for it is impoſlible to fall 1 5 10 
any company where e is not ſoine regular ande way 
pliſhed ſubordin- won, without finding rage and sche 2 
mence produced only by difference of ſentiments av 75 c 
things in which neither of the diſputants have anv ct: __ 
intereſt than what procceds from their mutual unwill: ö p ＋ 
neſs to give Way to any opinion that may bring upon then rb 


the diſgrace of being wrong. 


I have heard of one, that havi ing advanced ſome err: * 
neous doctrines in philotophy, refuſed to tee the expei N | 
ments by which they were confuted : and the oblc: = 
of every day will give new proofs with how muc: 3 
duſtry ſubterfuges and evaſions are ſought to dechy ton 
pretlure of reſiſtleſs arguments, dae often the fate © _ | 
queſtion is altered, how often the antagoniſt is will 3 
miſrepreſented, and in how much perplexity the c. Fe 5 
poſitions are involved by thoſe whom they happen te Rl 

ole. * f 79h 

Of all mortals, none ſcem to have been more inf 2 F 
with this ſpecies of vanity than the race of writers, wh" 5 | 
reputation ariſing ſolely from their underſtanding, g 3 
them a verv delicate ſet nhbility of any violence atten ko 0 
on their literary honour. It is not unpleafing rens ＋ : 
with what ſolicitude men of acknowledged abilities vil]... re 
endeavour to palliate abſurdities and reconcile cont "la 
diétions, only to obviate criticiſms to which all Il hun it Regs 
per Form ances muſt ever he expoſed, and from vw hich H : 
can never ſuffer, but when they teach the woridp® 3 


Yall 
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in and ridiculous impaticnce, to think them of im- 
tance, 

Dryden, v-hoſe warmth of fancy and haſte of compo- 
tion very frequen:ly hurried him into inaccurac es," 
ard himſelf ſometimes ex; poſed to ridicule for having 
d in one of his tragedies— 


I follow fate, which does too faſt purſue. 


hat no man could at once follow and be followed, was, 
nay be thought, too plain to be long diſputed ; nnd the 
th is, that Dryden was apparent ly betrayed into the 
under bv the double meg ning of the word Fate, to 
ich in the former part of the verle he had annexed the 
ea of Fortune, and in the ler th: t of Death; o that 
C ſenſe only was, thy i. 2 5 uri. by Death, 12 Te 10 
an myſelf 10 pair, but al. 1} [ll Fortune, 2 449 
1 ſuffe r <uhat is appy:nted., This, however, was not 
_ expreſſed; and Dryden being determined not 
give way to his critics, never confeſſed that he had 
en furprited by an ambiguity ; but finding luckily in 
v1] an account of a man moving in a circle, with this 
eon E, ſe ſequituroue frgitque'* Here,” ſays he, 
5 the paſſage in imitation of a I wrote the line 
th t my critics were pleaſed to condemn as nonſenſe ; 
not but I may ſometimes write nonſenſe, though they 
have not the fortune to find it.“ 
tyerv one fees the folly of ſuch mean doublings to 
cape the pu urluut of criticiſm; nor is there a ſingle reader 
ws poet who would not have paid him greater vene- 
don, had he ſhewn conſciouſnels enough of his own 
no! y to ſet ſuch cavils at defiance, and owned that 
: ſometimes li; pped into errors by tne tumult of his 
wigination, and the multitude of his idcas. 
it is happy when this temper diſcovers itfelf only in 
( * things, which may be ri ht Or Wrong without any 
ence on the virtue or happinels of mankind. We 
v, with very little inquiztude, fre a man perſiſt in a 
ect which he has found to be impracticable, hve in 2n 
WWaycmen houſe becaule it was coutrived by himſelf, 
O 3 or 
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oi wear a coat of a particular cut, in hopes by pol 
verance to bring it into fathion, Theſe are indeed 

lies, but they are only follies; and, however wild or rid, 
culous, can very little affect others. 

But ſuch pride, once indulged, too frequently opera 
upon more important objects, and inclines men not on 
to vindicate their errors, but their vices; to peril! 
practices which their own hearts condemn, only leſt th; 
ſhouid ſcem to feel reproaches, or be made wiſer by the 
adrxice of others; or th ſearch for ſophiſms rending to the 
confuſion of all principles, and the evacuation of all du. 
tics, that they may not appear to act what they are ut 
able to defend. 

Let every man who finds vanity ſo far predominant 
as to betray him to the danger of this laſt degree of cr. 
ruption, pauſe a moment to conſider what will be tbe 
conſequences of the plea which he is about to offer for x 
practice to which he knows himſelf not led at firſt by 
reaſon, but impelled by the violence of defire, ſurprizd 
by the ſuddenneſs of pallion, or ſeduced by the ſoft ap 
proaches of temptation, and by imperceptible gradat 
of guilt. Let him conſider what he is going to commit 
by forcing his underſtanding to patroniſe thoſe appce 
which it 1s its chief buſineſs to hinder and reform. 

The cauſe of virtue requires ſo little art to defend! 
and good and evil, when they have been once ſhewn, 1 
fo eaſily diſtinguiſhed, that ſuch apologiſts ſeldom g. 
proſelytes to their party, nor have their fallacies pon: 
to deceive any but thoſe whoſe defires have clouded thet 
diſcernment. All that the beſt faculties thus emplo!: 
can perform is, to perſuade the hearers that the man 
hopeleſs whom they oniy thought vicious, that cott. 
tion has paſſed from his manners to his principles, : 
all endeavours for his recovery are without proſpect 
ſucceſs, and that nothing remains but to avoid him 
infectious, or hunt him down as deſtructive, 

But if it be ſuppoſed that he may impoſe on his au! 
ence by partial repreſentations of conſequences, intric 
deductions of remote cauſes, or perplexed com binat'd 
of ideas, which, having various relations, appear ditter 
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riewed on different ſides; that he may ſometimes 
ule the weak and well-meaning, and now and then 
xce, by the admiration of his abilities, a young mind 
fluctuating in unſettled notions, and neither fortified 
inſtruction nor enlightened by experience; yet what 
| be the event of ſuch a triumph? A man cannot 
1 all his life in frolic : age, or diſeaſe, or ſolitude, 
bring ſome hours of ſerious conſideration; and it 
then afford no comfort to think that he has extended 
nn of vice, that he has loaded himſelf with the 
mes of others, and can never know the extent of his 
n wickedneſs, or make reparation for the miſchief that 
has cauſed, There is not, perhaps in all the ſtores 
deal anguiſh, a thought more painful than the con- 
wſneſs of having propagated corruption by vitiating 
ples, of having not only drawn others from the paths 
virtue, but blocked up the way by which they ſhould 
urn, of having blinded. them to every beauty but 
paint of pleaſure, and deafened them to every call 
t the alluring voice of the ſyrens of deſtruction. 
There is yet another danger in this practice: men 
ho cannot deceive others are very often ſucceſsful in 
cciving themſelves ; they weave their ſophiſtry till their 
in reaſon is entangled; and repcat their poſitions till 
y are credited by themſelves; by often contending 
ey grow ſincere in the cauſe, and by long wiſhing for 
nonſtrative arguments, they at laſt bring themſelves to 
icy that they have found them. They are then at the 
ermoſt verge of wickedneſs, and may die without hav- 
that light rekindled in their minds which their own 
le and contumacy have extinguiſhed. 
The men who can be charged with feweſt failings, ei- 
ter with reſpect to abilities or virtue, are generally moſt 
idy to allow them: for, not to dwell on things of ſo- 
an and awful conſideration, the humility of confeſſors, 
: tears of ſaints, and the dying terrors of perſons emi- 
nt for piety and innocence, it is well known that Cæſar 
Ore an account of the errors committed by him in his 
is of Gaul; and that Hippocrates, w hoſe name is per- 
ps in ons] eſtimation greater than C:elar's, warned 
ferity againſt a miltake into which he had . 
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© So much,” ſays Celſus, * does the open and artleſs en 
© fellion of an error become a man, conſcious that he | 
enough remaining to tupport his character,” 

As all error is meannels, it is incumbent on every m 
who confults his own dignity, to retract it as foon as 
diſcovers it, without fearing any cenſure fo much as thy 
of his own mind. As juſtice requires that all 1njurs 
ſhould be repaired, it is the duty of him who has ſcdus 
others by bad practices, or falſe notions, to endeavos 
that ſuch as have adopted his errors ſhould know | 
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retraction, and that thoſe who have learned vice by! ＋ 
example, thould by his example be taught amendincat, angui 
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den up 

Of all the woes that load the mortal fate, de cx 

Whate'er thy portion, mildly meet thy fate; ey ende 

But «aſc it as thou cau'ſt * thei 
ELrUIxSS rox. iure. 

The co 

O large a part of human life paſſes in a fate contra at an 

our natural deſires, that one of the principal topics ple mil: 

moral inſtruction is the art of bearing calamities. Anvers of 

ſuch is the certainty of evil, that it is the duty of fore 

man to furniſh his _ with thoſe principles that pe ſ the 

enable him to act under it with decency and propric:r. HMedents 

The lect of ancient philoſophers that boaſted to fe up 

carried this neceſſary ſcience to the higheſt perfect may n 

were the Stoics, or ſcholars of Zeno, whole wild roof 
ſiaſtic virtue pretended to an exemption from the ſen ppy. 

lities of unenlightened mortals, and who procla! The ci 

themſelves exalted, by the doctrines of their fect, t radica 

the reach of thoſe miſeries which embitter life to tic ical na; 

of the world. They therefore removed pain, pov: pts the 

loſs of friends, exile, and violent death, from the cu armie; 


' tyic, G 7 


logue of evils; and pallcd, in their haught) 
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reverſible decree, by which they forbade them to be 
ted any longer among the objects of terror or anxiety, 
to give any diſturbance to the tranquillity of a w iſe 
This edict was, I think, not univerſally obſerved ; for 
ugh one of the more refoiuee, when he was ture 
1 violent diſeaſe, cried out, that let pain harraſs him to 
utmoſt power, it ſhould never force him to conſider it 
other than indifferent and neutral: yet all had not 
»ornneſs to hold out againſt their ſenſes; for a 
aer pupil of Zeno is recorded to have confeſſed, in 
anguiſh of the gout, that /e now found pain to be an 


t may however be queſtioned, whether theſe philo- 
hers can be very properly numbered among the 
chers of patience; for if pain be not an evil, "there 
ns no inſtruction requiſite how it may be borne ; ; and 
refore, when they endeavour to arm their followers 
th arguments againſt it, they may be thought to have 
en up their firſt poſition. But ſuch inconſiſtencies are 
be expected from the greateſt underſtandings, when 
ey endeavour to grow eminent by ingularity, and em- 
7 their ſtrength in eſtabliſhing opinions oppoſite to 
ture. 

The controverſy about the reality of external evils is 
ww at an end. That life has manv miſeries, and that 
pe miſcries are, ſometimes at leaſt, equal to all the 
vers of fortitude, is now univerſally confeſſed; and 
er refore it is uſeful to confider not only how we may 
pe them, but by what means thoſe which either the 
dents of affairs or the infirmities of nature muſt 
ig upon us, may be mitigated and lightened, and how 
may make thoſe hours leſs wretched, which the con- 
of our preſent exiſtence will not allow to be very 
DDY. 

The cure for the greateſt part of human miſeries is 
t radical, but palliativ c. Infclicity is involved in cor- 
cal nature, and interwoven with our being; all at— 
pts therefore to decline it wholly are uſeleſs ond vain 2 
t armies of pain fend their arrows againk us on every 
ſide, 
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ſide, the choice is only between thoſe which are mon 
leſs ſharp, or tinged with poiſon of greater or lels in, 


In all e 


nity; and the ſtrongeſt armour which reaſon can fu; 2 
will only blunt their points, but cannot repel them, 57h 
The great remedy which Heaven has put in our h 3 

Is patience; by which, though we cannot leſſen the th 3 
ments of the bo: ly, we can in a great meature pre 3 
the peace of the mind, and ſhall ſuffer only the n 3 
and genuine force of. an evil, without heighteniay lk ie 
acrimony, or prolonging 1ts effects. pn 0 
adlene 

There is indeed nothing more unſuitable to the ni, 16 

of man in any calamity than 1: age and turbulence, u 255 by 

without examining whether they are not fomefine; n 4" Ii 
pious, are at leaſt always offenſive, and irfcline o * f 
rather to hate and deſpife than to pity aud aſtiſt vs Wi, e 
what we ſuffer has been brought upon us by our! {ur on , 

is ob{crved by an ancient poet, that patience is eme hr b 

our duty, fince no one thould be angry at feeling: 5 r. 
which he has deſerved, 33 

} JC ce! 

; 3 : ad of C 

Leniter ex merito quicquid fatiare f. rendum eff. t fince : 

Let pain deſerv'd without complaint be borne, be int 

g. W 

And ſurciv, if we are conſcious that we have not cor | . 

buted to our own ſufferings, if puniſhment falls up, 8 

nocence, or diſappointment happens to induſtry and ; PI 


dence, patience, whether more neceflary or not, is 1! en 


eaſter, ſince our pain is then without agsravation, and Cette 
have not na bi tterneſs of remorſe to add to the alput 1 
of misfortur Gets 
In thoſe — which are allotted to us by Provide erbat 
ſuch as deformity, privation of any of the ſenſes, or moſt ſt 
age, it is always to be remembered, that impaticnce Hut pt 
have no preſent eſſect but to deprive us of the co: n requ 
tions which our condition admits, by driving away i108; pi 
us thole by whole converſation or advice we m! gut ould th 
amuſed or helped; and that, with regard to futurits, i privil 
et leſs to be juſtified, fince, without leffening the = Le 
It cuts off the hope of that reward, which he by v [va ive, 
it is inflicted will confer upon them that bear it weil, > Wl 
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In all evils which admit a remedy, impatience is to be 

ded, becauſe it waſtes that time and attention in com- 

ts, that, if prope! ly applied, might FEMOVE the cauſe, 
nenne, among ti e ack nowledgments which he uſed 10 
in converſa tion to the memor * of thoſe by whom he 
been inftrufted in the art of war, mentioned one 
th honour, who taught him not to ſpend his time in 
erting any mil take which he had made, but to fer 
welt immediately and \ igorouſly to repair it. 

Patience and ſubmitſion are very carefully to be diſtin= 

hed from cowardice and none nce, We are not to 

ne, but we may lawfully ſtruggle; for the calamities 

"fe, like the pecelſitics of nature, are calls to labour 

! exerciſes of diligence. When we feel any preſtures 

liftreſs, we are not to conclude that we can only obey 

will of Heaven by languiſhing under it, any more 

n when we perceive the pain of thinlt we are to ma- 

e that water is prohibited. Of misfortune it never 

be certainly known whether, as proceeding from the 

at of God, It ian act of favour or of puniſhmeat : 

t ſince all the ordinary diſpenſations of Providence are 

1 re, eee according to the general analogy of 

07s, we may conclude that-we have a right to remove 

| Leads nce as well as another; that we are only 
take care leſt we purchaſe calc with guilt; and that 

Maker's purpoſe, whether of reward or feveriy, will 

ntwered by the labours which he lays us under the 

Wc tity of performing. 

* This duty is not mare difficult in any ſtate than in 
s intenſely paint, , which may indecd ſuffer ſuch 
erbations as ſcem to ſtrain the powers of life to their 

moſt ſtretch, and leave very little of the attention va- 

nt to precept or reproof. In this ſtate the nature of 

0 requires ſome indulgence; and every extravagance 

f impiety may be ealily forgiven him. Yet, left we 

bud think ourſelves too ſoon entitled to the mourn— 

privileges of irreſiſtible miſery, it is proper to re» 

., that the utmoſt anguiſh which human wit can 

arrive, or human malice can inflict, has been 

ne vith conſtancy; and that if the pains of dil 

e be, as 1 bclicve they axe, ſometuncs greater than 
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thoſe of artificial torture, they are therefore in their a 
nature ſhorter, the vital frame is quickly broken, or! 
union between ſoul and body is for a time ſuſpended | 
inſenſibility, and we ſoon ceaſe to fecl our maladies ab 
they once become too violent to be borue. I thi 
there is ſome rcaſon for queſtioning whether the by 
and mind are not fo proportioned, that the one can ie 
all that can be inflicted on the other, whether virtue c 
not ſtand its ground as long as life, and whether a! 
well principicd will not be ſeparated ſooner than fl 
dued. 

In calamities which operate chiefly on our paſſian 
ſuch as diminution of fortune, loſs of friends, or deca 
fion of character, the chief danger of imparience is up 


the firſt attack, and many expedients have been contriid 


by which the blow may be broken. Of thele then 

general precept is, not to take pleaſure in any thi 
which it is not in our power to ſecure the poſleilio: 
ourſelves. This counſel, when we conſider the en 


ment of any terreſtrial advantage as oppoſite to a cu 


fant and habitual ſolicitude for future felicity, 1s u 
doubtedly juſt, and delivered by that authority whi 


cannot be diſputed; but in any other ſenſe, is it not lis 


advice not to waik K leſt we ſhould ſtumble, or not to {: 


leſt our eyes ſhould light upon deformity ? It feems ton 


reaſonable to enjoy bleſſings with eontidence, as wel: 
to reſign them with ſubmiſſion, and to hope for the con! 
nuance of good which we poſſeſs without 1ntolence 
voluptuouſneſs, as for the reftitution of that which 
loſe without deſpondency or murmurs. 

The chief lecurity againſt the fruitleſs anguiſh of in 
patience muſt ariſe from frequent reflection on the vi! 
dom and goodnets of the God of nature, in whole har: 
arc riches and poverty, honour and dilgracc, pleaſures 
pain, and life and death. A ſettled conviction of 
tendency of every thing to our good, and of the pot 
hty of turning miſerics i into h. ippine s, by receiving t 
rightly, will incline us to 24, lie name of the Lord, wi 
ther ſie gives or takes auxay. 
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ir 01 1 
No. XXXIII. TUESDAY, JULY 10, 1750, 
Quod caret alterna requie durabile non eſt, Ovipg 
4 


Alternate reſt and labour long endure. 


e the early ages of the world, as is well known to 
a thoſe who are verled in ancient traditions, when in- 
1 (uWMocence was yet untainted, and ſimplicity unadulterated, 


nkind were happy in the enjoyment of continual pleas 
re, and conſtant plenty, under the protection of Rett; 
cc ccotle divinity, who required of her worſhippers nei- 
r altars nor ſacrifices, and whoſe rites were only per- 
ed by proſtrations upon turfs of lowers in ſhades of 
mine and myrtle, or by dances on the banks of rivers 
wing with milk and ncctar. 
Under this eaſy government the firſt generations 
cathed the fragrance of perpetual ſpring, eat the fruirs 
hich, without culture, fell ripe into their hands, and 
ept under bowers arched by nature, with the birds 1ing- 
g over their heads, and the bcafis ſporting about them. 
ut by degrees they began to loſe their original integrity; 
ach, though there was more than enough for all, was 
rous of appropriating part to himſelf. Then entered 
lence and fraud, and theft and rapine. Soon after, 
ride ang Envy broke into the world, and brought with 
hem a new ſtandard of wealth; for men, u ho till then 
bought themſelves rich when they wanted nothing, now 
ted their demands, not by the calls of nature, but by 
he plenty of others; and hegan to confider themfſelvs as 
poor, when they beheld their own poſſetlions exceeded 
y thoſe of their neighbours. Now only onc coul be 
happy, becauſe only one could have moſt, and that one 
vs always in danger, left the ſame arts by which he had 
ſupplanted others thould be practiſed upon himiclf. 
amidſt the prevalence of this corruption, the ſtate of 
be earth was changed; the year was divided into fea- 
ſons; part of the ground became barren, and the reſt 
Jicided only berrics, acorns, aud herbs, The ſummer 
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and autumn indecd Furniſhed a coarſe and inelegan? * he f 
ficiency, out winter was without any relief; F; n mi 
with a thoutand diſeaſes, which the inclemenc; — 
air invited into the upper revions, made havoc ra 
mens and there appear cd to be d inger leſt they (ho! ges 
be deſtroved before they were refornicd, f kruit⸗ 
To oppoſe the devattations of Famine, who fc: Kong 

the ground evervwaere with carcaſes, Labour cam _ 
Thus 


upon earth. Labour was the fon of Necellity, then | 
ling of Hope, and the pupil of Art; he had the (tr: N 


of his mother, the ſpirit of his nurſe, add the dex: Nen 
of his governels, His face was wrinkled with the + EM 
and ſwarthy with the fun: he had the impleme we 
huſbandry in one hand, with which he turned vp! {EY 
earth, in the other he had the tools of architecture << 
raiſed walls and towers at his pleaſure, He called i of 
with a rough voice“ Mortals! fee here the por; oi 
hom you are conſigned, and from whom you are 2. 
£ hope for all your pleaſures and all your fafc: = |} 0c 7 
have long languiſhed under the dominion of Red 1h 
6 impotent and deceitful goddeſs, who can neither pro: tr 
© nor rœlieve you, but reſigns vou to the firſt attac g " 
© either Famine or Diſeaſe, and ſuffers her ſhades! 2 
© invaded by every enemy, and deſtroyed by every . __ 
C Sent. ts. R 
Awake therefore to the call of Labour. I will 0M © 
Lou to remedy the ſterility of the carth, and the fen. 85 _ 
of the ſky; I will compel ſummer to find provition 1 2 
© the winter; 1 will force the waters to give you t _— f 
s fiſh, the air its fowls, and the foreſt its beaſts; [' uf 
© teach you to pierce the bowels of the earth, and! 2 
£ out from the caverns of the mountains metals wi vi 
E ſhall give ſtrength to your hands, and ſecurity to u grot 
4 be dies, by which you may be covered from tlic af: . 
« of the fierceſt beaſts and with which vou ſhall tele * ; 
oak, and divide rocks, and ſubject all nature to . { 
4 uſe ad pleaſure.” | 2 Wy 
Encouraged by this magnificent i invitation, the 1 0 
bitants of the plobe conſidered Labour as their ag LN 


friend, and haſted to his command. He led them: 
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fields and mountains, and ſhewed them bod to 

en mines, to level hills, to drain marſhes, and change 
courſe of rivers, The face of things was umme 
'v transformed ; the land was covered witl: towns and 
ages, encompalizd with Bere ds of corn, and plantations 
fruit-trzes; and nothing was teen but heaps of grain 
| baſkets of fruit, full ables and crowded ſtore- 


Thus Labour and bis followers added every hour new 
ifitions to their conguelts, and faw Famine gradually 
Reife of his don; anions ;- till at laſt, aniidit their 
y and triumplis, they were deprefled and amazed 
the approach of Lallitude, who was knowa by her 

k eves and dejc̃te d countenance. She came foru ard 

bling and groaning: at everv groan the hearts of all 

that beheld her loſt their courage, their nerves 
ckened, their hands ſhook, and the! iultruments of Las 


fell from tlieir graſp. 
'v Whocked with this horrid phantom, they refl:&ed with 
24 et on their ea iy com „liance with the ſolicitations of 
Ur, = be: can to U ill 1 aL "2210 for the golden hours 
ch the y remembered to have patl&d under the reign 
Reſt, whom they refolved again to viſit, and to whom 
intended to dedicate the remaining part of their 
ts, Reſt had not left the world; they quickly found 


; and, to atone "gg their former deſertion, invited 


* 
BS to the chjoyment of those acquiſitions which Labour 
* 1 
4 procured them. 
| _ therefore took Icave of the groves and vallics, 


ch ſhe bad hitherto inhabited, and entered into pa- 
es, repoſed herfelf in alcoves, and flumbered away 
winter upon beds cf down, and the fummer in arti— 
| grottos, with caſcades playing before her. There 
indeed always ſomething wanting to comp lete her 
ity; and ſhe could never Jull her returning fugitives 
at ſerenity which they knew before their engage- 
ts with Labour: nor was her dominion catirely 
out controul, for ſhe was obliged to ſhare it with 
Kury, though tha alwavs looked: upon her as a falſe 
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friend, by whom her influence was in reality deſtroy; 
while it ſeemed to be promoted. 

The two ſoft aſſociates, however, reigned for { 
time without viſible diſagreement, till at laſt Luxw, 
trayed her charge, and let in Diſcaſe to ſeize upon | 
worſhippers. Reſt then flew away, and left the 
to the uſurpers; who employed all their arts to fe. 
themſelves in their poſſeſſion, and to ſtrengthen tlas 
tereſt of cach other, . 

Reſt had not always the ſame enemy: in ſome p. 
ſhe eſcaped the incurſions of Diſeaſe; but had lugt 
fidence invaded by a more ſlow and ſubtle intruder; 
very frequently, when every thing was compoſe! 
quiet; when there was neither pain within, nor d: 
without; when every flower was in bloom, an « 
gale freighted with perfumes, Saticty would enter 
a languiſhing r and repining look, and throw her. fu U 
the couch, placed and adorned for the accommod:tiv, 
Reſt. No ſooner was ſhe ſeated than a gener: 
ſpread itſelf on every fide; the groves immed 
their verdure, and their inhabitants de ſiſtedꝰ Foy in ti 
melody, the breeze ſunk in ſighs, and the flowers e 
tracted their leaves, and ſhur up their odours, Nor! 
was ſeen on every fide but multitudes wandering 1 
they knew not whither, in queſt they knew not of 
no voice was heard but of complaints that men! 
pain, and murmurs that could tell of no mis efort; 

Reſt had now Joſt her authority. Her followers a: 
began to treat her with contempt ; ſome of them un! 
themſelves more cloſely to Luxury, who pry by ht 
arts to drive Satiety away; and others, that were! 
wiſe, or had more fortitude, went back again to La 
by whom they were indeed protected from Satiety, 00 
delivered up in time to Laſflitude, and forced by het! 
the bowers of Reſt, . 

Thus Reſt and Labour equally perceived their - 
of ſhort duration and uncertain tenure, and their cm; 
liable to inroads from thoſe who were alike enemi-' 
both. They cach found their ſubjects unfaithtu!, - 
ready to deſert them upon every opportunity. Li: 
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ww the riches which he had given, always carried away 
; an offering to Reſt; and Reſt found her votaries in 
xery exigence flying from her to beg help of Labour, 
hey, therefore, at laſt determined upon an intervicw, 
which they agreed to divide the world. between them, 
- govern it alternately ; allotting the dominion of the 
to one, and that of th e niglit to the other, and pro- 
10 to guard the frontiers of each other; fo that, v hen- 
ver hoſtilities were attempted, Satiety ſhould be inter- 
epted by Labour, and Latfitude expelled by Reſt. Thus 
he ancient quarre] was appealed; and as hatred is often 

cceeded by its contrary, Roſt afterwards became preg- 
at by Labour, and was delivered of Health; a bene- 
olent goddeſs, who coutolidated the union of her pa- 
rnts, and contributed to the regular viciſſitudes of their 
ign, by diſpenſing her gifts to thoſe only who th; ared 
etc lives in juſt proportions between Reſt and Labour, 


- 


No XXXIV. SATURDAY, JULY 14, 17:0. 


Non ſine vano 
Aurarum et filuzx mety. — Ho. 


Alarm'd with every rifng gale, 
In ev ry wood, 1:1 ev ry vale. ELPHINS TON. 


Have been cenſured for having hitherto dedicated ſo 
few of my ſpeculations to the ladies; and indeed the 
oraliſt whoſe inftruttions are accommodated only to one 
lf of the human fpecics, muſt be confeſſed not ſuffici- 
ul to have extended his views, Vet, w 15 to be con- 
ered, that maſculine duties afford more room for 
punſels and obiervations, as thev are lets uniform, and 
anected with things more ſubject to vicithrude and ace 
Kent; we therefore find that, in philofophis al diicouries 
nich teach by ' prece; Mt, or hiſtorical narratives that ine 
Tu? by example, the peculiar virtues or fault, 
en fill but a finall part; perhaps gencrally tod 
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for ſo much of our domeſtic happineſs is in their h bart 


and their influence is ſo yreat upon our earlictt ve ceſs, 


that the univerſal intereſt of the world requires them + Thu: 
be well inſtructed in their province; nor can it be thus ( chout 
proper that the qualitics by which ſo much pain or yt (ett! 
ſure may be given, thuuld be left to the direction d 1 whic 
chance. wulated 
I have, therefore, willingly given a place in my y:::o th 
per to a letter, which perhaps may not be wholly le to 
leſs to them whoſe chief ambition is to pleaſe, as it he At 1; 
how certainly the end is miſled by abſurd and injudiciuMfnall p 
endeavours at diſtinction. dens a 
ance, C 
To the Rambler, 2 
"IM ance,, h 
; have At 
T AM a young gentleman at my own ais whoſe 1 
2 conſiderable eſtate; and having paſſed through ſc wa 
common forms of education, fpent ſome time in 10 cM er cat a; 
countries, and made myſelf diſtinguiſhed ſince my rt center, 
in the politeſt company, I am now arrived at ers. the air 
of life in which every man is expected to ſettle, and y aunt's! 
vide for the continuation of his lincage. I With have h. 
for ſome time the ſolicitations and remonſtrances of 1 I kn 
aunts and uncles, but at laſt was perſuaded to viſit AM miſtreii 
thea, an heireſs, whoſe land lies contiguous to mine, der me 
whoſe birth and beauty are without objection. UW began: 
friends declared that we were born for cach other; expeCta 
thoſe on both ſides who had no intereſt in hindering 0: inclioat 
union contributed to pr omote it, and were e conſpiring! we we 
hurry us into matrimony\þefore we had an opportun WY attenti 
of knowing one another. I was, however, too neui 
be given away without my own conſent; and hac caſion 
happened to pick up an opinion, which to many of oo ful con 
relations ſeemed extremely odd, that a man might be u wn AT 
happy with a large eſtate, determined to obtain a n:1 and dri 
knowledge of the perſon with whom I was to pal» 14 to plex 
remainder of my time. To protraCt the courtſhip thea fo 
by no means difficult, for Anthea had a wonderful tf on the 
lity of evading queſtious which 1 ſeldom repeated, ke 
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F barring approaches which I had no great eagerneſs to 


rels. 
Thus the time paſſed away in iin and civilities, 
vithout any ardent profeſſions of love, or formal offers 
f ſettlements. I often attended her to public places; 
1 which, as is well known, all behaviour is ſo much re- 
vulated by cuſtom, that very little inſight can be gained 
mo the private character, and therefore I was not yet 
able to inform myſelf of her humour and inclinations. 
At laſt I ventured to propoſe to her to make one of a 
ſmall party, aad ſpend a day in viewing a ſeat and gar- 
dens a few miles diſtant; and having, upon her cotapli- 
ance, colleCted the reſt of the company, I brought at the 
hour a coach which I had borrowed from an acquaint- 
ance,, having delayed to buy one myſelf, till I thould 
have an opportunity of taking the lady's opinion for 
whoſe uſe it was intended. Anthea came down; but as 
„ede was going to ſtep into the coach, ſtarted back with 
great appearance of terrror, and told us that ſhe durſt not 
unter, for the ſhocking colour of thelining had fo much 
che air of rhe mourning-coach in which he followed her 
aunt's funeral three years before, that ſhe ſhould never 
have her poor dear aunt out of her head. 
W I knew that it was not for lovers to argue with their 
218 miſtreffes; I therefore ſent back the coach, and got ano» 
der more gay. Into this we all entered, the coachman 
began to drive, and we were amuſing ourſelves with the 
expcftation of what we ſhould ſee, when, upon a ſmall 
inclination of the carriage, Anthea ſcreamed out, that 
we were overthrown. We were obliged to fix all our 
attention upon her, which ſhe took care to keep up by 
renewing her outcries at every corner where we had o- 
caſion to turn: at intervals ſhe entertained us with fret- 
ful complaints of the uncaſineſs of the coach, and obliged 
me to call ſeveral times on the coachman to take care 
and drive without jolting. The poor fellow endeavoured 
to pleaſe us, and therefore moved very flowly, till An- 
thea found out that this pace would onlv keep us longer 
on the ſtones, and defired that I would order him to 
make more ſpecd. He whipped his horſes, the coach 


jolted 
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jolted again, and Anthea very complaiſantly told us hy 
much ſhe repented that ſhe made one of our company, 

At laſt we got into the ſmooth road, and began u 
think our difhcultics at an end, when, on a ſudden, An. 
thea ſaw a brook before us, which ſhe could not venture 
to paſs. We were, therefore, obliged to alight, that ut: 
might walk over the bridge; but when we came to 
we found it ſo narrow, that Anthea durſt not {«t 
foot upon it, and was content, after long coofultatin 
to call the coach back; and with innumerable precau- 
tions, terrors, and lamentations, croſſed the brook, 

It was neceſſary after this delay to amend our pace; 
and directions were accordingly given to the- coachν½t 
when Anthea informed us, that it was common for the 


axle to catch fire with a quick motion, and beggedaf 


me to look out every minute left we ſhould all be dun- 
ſumed. I was forced to obey, and gave her from tim: 
to time the moſt ſolemn declarations that all was 105 A 
and that I hoped we ſhould reach the place without lol;r 
our lives either by fire or water, 

Thus we paſſed on over ways ſoft and hard, with more 
or with leſs ſpeed, but always with new vicifſitudes of 
anxicty, If the ground was hard, we were jolted; it 
ſoft, we were ſinking; if we went faſt, we ſhould de 
overturned; if lowly, we ſhould never reach the place, 
At length ſhe ſaw ſomething which ſhe called a cloud, 
and began to conſider that at that time of the year it fr: 
| quently thundered. This ſeemed to be the capital ter- 

ror, for after that, the coach was ſuffered to move on; and 
no danger was thought too dreadful to be encountered, 
provided ſhe could get into a houſe before the thunder, 

Thus our whole converſation paſſed in dangers, 21! 
cares, and fears, and conſolations, and ſtories of ladies 
dragged in the mire, forced to ſpend all the nighe ch 
a heath, drowned in rivers, or burnt with light: ning; 
and no ſooner had a hair-breadth eſcape ſet us free fi 
one calamity, but we were threatened with another, 

At length we reached the houſe where we intended t 
regale ourſelves; and I propoſed to Anthea the choice «: 
a great number of dithes, which the place, being vc 
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pided for entertainment, happened to afford. She 
ne ſome objection to every thing that was offered; 
e thing ſhe hated at that time of the year; another the 
ud not bear fince ſhe had ſeen it ſpoiled at Lady Feed- 
bs table; another ſhe was ſure they could not drefs 
this houſe; and another the could not touch without 
ench ſauce, At laſt ſhe fixed her mind upon ſalmon ; 
* there was no ſalmon in the houſe. It was however 
cured with great expedition; and when 1t came to the 
e, ſhe found that her fright had taken away her ſto- 
ich, which indeed ſhe thought no great loſs, for the 
uld not believe that any thing at an inn could becleanly 
Dinner was now over, and the company propoſed (for 
vas now paſt the condition of making overtures) that 
e ſhould purſue our original deſign of viſiting the gar- 
1s. Aanthea declared that ſhe could not imagine what 
eaſure we expected from the ſight of a few green trecs 
{a little gravel, and two or three pits of clear water: 
at for her part ſhe hated w alking till the cool of the 
rening; and thought it very likely to rain; and again 
ſhed that ſhe had ſtaid at home. We then reconciled 
rſelves to our di iſappointment, and began to talk on 
mmon ſubjects, when Anthca told us that, fince we 
me to ſee gardens, ſhe would not hinder our ſatisfac- 


on. We all rote, and walked through the incloſures 


r ſome time, with no other trouble than the neceſſity 
{ watehing, leſt a frog (ſhould hop acroſs the way, which 
Lnthea told us would certainly kill her, if the ſhould 


uppen to ſee him. 


Frogs, as it fell out, there were none; but when we 
ere within a furlong of the gardens, Anthea ſaw ſome 


beep, and heard the wether clink his bell, which the 


35 certain was not hung upon him for nothing, and 
Iicrefore no aſſurances nor entreatics could prevail udon 
er to go a ſtep farther; ſhe was ſorry to diſappoint the 
mpany, but her life was dearer to her than ceremony. 
We came back to the inn; and Anthea now diſcovered 
hat there was no time to be loſt in returning, for the 
gat would come upon us, and a thouſand misfortunes 


might 
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might happen in the dark. The horſes were imme 
ately harneſſed; and Anthea, having wondered | 
could have Geduced her to ſtay ſo long, was n tot 
out. But we had now a new ſcene of terror; ever: 
we ſaw was a robber; and we were ordered ee. 41 
drive hard, leſt a traveller whom we ſaw behind 2 
overtake us; and ſometimes to ſtop, leſt we ſhould 
up to him who was paſling before us. She „ 
an honeſt man, by begging him to ſpare her lite ; 
paſſed by the coach; and drew me into fifteen qu; 


with perſons who increafed her fright, by kindly { ESE 
ping to enquire whether they could alliſt us. Ar lf Jn pat 
came home; and ſhe told her company next day why n 
pleaſant ride ſhe had been tak ing. * 
I ſuppoſe, fir, I need not enquire of you what de hu. do d 
tions may he made from this narrative, nor v hat! h. 2 
neſs can ariſe from the ſociety of that woman whs 1 iy ba 
takes cowardice for elegance, and imagines all delicacy ed t 
to conſiſt in refuſing to be pleaſed, * * 
| Jam, &c., gh, 
| nen 
not 
the 
No. XXXV. TUESDAY, JULY 17, 170, | _ 
cls, 
———Yo proba Tn, ing 
Non Hymenzus adeſt, non illi Gratia lecto. On Save 
Without connubial ſuno's aid they wed; = 

Nor Hymen nor the Graces bleſs the bed. . 
ELTAuIXSs rox. nach! 
ed 
To the Rambler, ning | 
Sir, in 0 | 


A you have hitherto delayed the performance of tt lemay 


promiſe, by which you gave us reaſon to hope tt 


another paper upon Matrimony, I imagine you det! 

of collecting more materials than your own expericuc n 
or obſervation can ſupply; and I ſhall therefore lay c. 
| , adi han 
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before you an account of my own entrance into the 
ugal ſtate. 
1 was about eight-and- twenty years old when having 
ed the diverſions of the town tiil ] began to be weary, 
4 being awakened into attention to more ſerious bu- 
{ by the failure of an attorney to whom [I had impli- 
ly truſted the conduct of my fortune, I reſolved to 
c my eſtate into my own care, and methodiſe my 
e life according to the ſtricteſt rules of cconomical 
14:ace, | 
In purſuance of this ſcheme, I took leave of my ac- 
intance, who diſmiſſed me with numherleſs jeſts v; don 
new ſyſtem; having firſt endeavoured ro divert me 
N a deſign fo little w vorthy of a man of wit, by ridi- 
[ous accounts of the ignorance and ruſticity into which 
had ſunk in their retirement. after having diſtin- 
ned themſelves in taverns and play-houſes, and given 
pes of riſing to uncommon eminence among the gay 
of mankind, 
Vhen I came firſt into the country, which, by a ne- 
not uncommon among young hears, I had never ſeen 
e the death of my farher, | found evcry thing in 
; ; confuſion, that being utterly without practice in 
neſs, I had great diſficultics to encounter in diſen- 
ing the perplexitics of my circumſtances; they how» 
J:3 gare wav to diligent application, and I perceived 
the advantage of keepi: ig my own accounts would 
much overbalance the time which they could re- 
ox. nad now viſited my tenants, ſurveyed my land, and 
ned the old houſe, ich for ſome vears had been 
ling to decay. Theſe proots of pecuniary wiſdom 
to recommend me as a ſober, judicious, thriving 
ed wan, to all my graver neighbours of the country 3 


- or WF never failed to celebrate mv management in oppoſi- 
170! to Thriftleis and Latterwit, to ſmart fellows, who 
cue {fates in the ſame part of the kingdom, which they 
c- ro and then in a frolic, to take up their rents 


did chand, debauch a milk-maid, make a feaſt for the 
ige, and tell ſtories of their own intrigues, and then 
poſt back to town to ſpend their money, 


It 
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It was doubtful] however for ſome time, whethe 
ſhould be able to hold my reſolution ; but a ſhort pen 
verance removed all ſuſpicions, I roſe every dav in; 
putation, by the decency of my converſation and ther 
gularity of my conduct; and was mentioned with yr 
regard at the aſſizes, as a man very tit to be put in ca 
miſhon for the peace. 

During the confuſion of my affairs, and the daily 
ceſſity of viſiting farms, adjuſting contracts, letting 
ſes, and ſuperintending repairs, I found very little: 
cuity in my life, and therefore had not many though! 
marriage; but in a little while the tumult of buſine{s 
faded, and the exact method which I had eſtabliſhed uu 
bled me to diipatch my accounts with great facility, 
had therefore now upon my hands the taſk of find 
means to ſpend my time, without falling back int»: 
poor amuſements which I had hitherto indulye, 
changing them for the ſports of the field, which {| 
purſued with ſo much cagerneſ by the gentlemen of 
country, that they were indeed the only pleaturs 
Which I could promiſe myſelf any partaker. 

The inconvenience of this ſituation naturally dp 
me to wiſh for a companion; and the known valu 
my eſtate, with my reputation for frugality and prudc: 
eaſily gained me admiſſion into every family; for |! 
found that no enquiry was made after any other vin 
nor any teſtimonial neceſlary, but of my freedom ! 
incumbrances, and my care of what they termed ther 
chance, I ſaw, not without indignation, the cage 
with which the daughters, wherever I came, wer: 
out to ſhow; nor could I conſider them in a ſtate! 
different from proſtitution, when 1 found them orden 
play their airs before me, and to exhibit, by tome feel 
chance, ſpecimens of their muſic, their work, 0! 
houſcwifery. No ſooner was I placed at table, tl 
young lady was called upon to pay me fore ch 
other; nor could I find means of eſcaping, from: 
father or mother, ſome account of their daughters © 
lencies, with a declaration that they were no Ic; 
the world, and had no buſineſs on this ſide the; 
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ut to ſee their children happily diſpoſed of; that ſhe 


whom I had been pleaſed to compliment at table was 


deed the chief pleaſure of their age, fo good, fo duti- 
il, ſo great a relief to her mamma in the care of the 
uſe, and ſo much her papa's favourite for her cheer- 
neſs and wit, that it would be with the laſt relut- 


nce that they thould part; but to a worthy gentleman 
a the neighbourhood, whom they might often viſit, they 


-ou1d not fo far conſult their own orarific: ation as to re- 
ne her; and their tenderneſs ſhould be thewn in her 
tune whenever a ſuitable ſettlement was propoſed. 

As I knew theſe overtures not to proceed from any 


ference of me before another equally rich, I could - 


but look with pity on young perſons contunncd to be 
to auction, and made cheap by injudicious commend- 
10ns; for how could they know themſelves offered and 
eted a hundred times, without Tome lots of that ſoſt 
zation and maiden dignity, fo neceſſary to the com- 
ttion of female cxcellence ? 
ſhall not trouble you with a hiſtory of the ſtratagems 
ractiſed upon my judgment, or the allurements tried 
on my heart; v hich, if you have, in any part of your 
te, been acquainted with rural politics, you will caſily 
nceive, Their arts have no great variety, they think 
thing worth their care but money; and, ſuppoſing 1 Its 
fuence the ſame upon all the world, ſeldom endeavour 
þ deceive by any other means than falſe computations. 
| will not deny that, by hearing myſelf loudly com- 
ended for my difcretion, I began to ſet ſome value upon 
character, and was unwilling to loſe my credit by 
arrying for Joy c. I therefore reſolved to know the for- 
ne of the lady whom I ſhould addreſs, before I en- 
ured after her wit, delicacy, or beauty. 
This determination led me to Mitiſſa, the daughter 
f Chryſophilus, whoſe perſon was at leaſt without de- 
mity, and whoſe manners were free from reproach, as 
e had been bred up at a diſtance from all common 
mptations. To Mitifla, therefore, J obtained leave 
m her parents to pay my court; ard was referred by 
gain to her father, whoſe direction ſhe was reſolve d 
do 
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to follow, The queſtion then was only, what ſhoy 
be ſettled > The old gentleman made an enormous 6: 
mand, with which I refuſed to comply. Mitiſſa was « 
dered to exert her power; ſhe told me, that if I co 
refuſe her papa, I had no love for her, that ſhe was; 
unhappy creature, and that I was a perfidious man; thi 
ſhe burſt into tears and fell into fits. All this, as Ius 
no paſſionate lover, had little effect. She next refui 
to ſee me; and becauſe I thought myſelf obliged to un 
in terms of diſtreſs, they had once hopes of ſtarving 
into meaſures; but finding me inflexible, the father cg 
plied with my propoſal, and told me he liked meth 
more for being ſo good at a bargain, 
I was now married to Mitifla, and was to experien 
the happineſs of a match made without paſſion. Mi 
ſoon dilcovered that the was equally prudent with my! 
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and had taken a huſband only to be at her own , No. X 
mand, and to have a chariot at her own call. $ 

brought with her an old maid recommended by her- vg 
ther. who taught her all the arts of domeſtic man T 


ment ; and was, on every occaſion, her chief agents 
directreſs. They ſoon invented one reaſon or othe 


quarrel with all my ſervants, and either prevailed 07 — 
to turn them away, or treated them fo ill, that che) No 
me of themſelves, and alw ays ſupplied their places w! 
ſome brought from my wife's relations. Thus they e: HER] 
bliſhed a family, over which I had no authority, lured 
which was in a perpetual conſpiracy againſt me; tor he Paſtor 
tiſſa conſidered herſelf as having a ſeparate interelt, Mans the 1 
thought nothing her own but what the laid up wit moſt ev 
my Knowledge. For this reaſon ſhe brought me '2Wudoe whi 
accounts of the © expences of the houſe, jou icd with which 
tenants in complaints of hard times, and, by mcans « {Weace, anc 
ſteward of her own, took rewaids for ſoliciting s ſer op 
ments of the rent. Her great hope is to outlet lich cor 
ſhe may enjoy what ſhe has thus accumulated, and id ſuffer 
fore the is alw avs, contriving ſome unprovements 0! 0 elyſian 
jointure-land; and once tried to procure an 1nju ut joy, ar 
to hinder me from felling timber upon it for re. thiſpers p 
Her father aud mother alliſt her in her projects; It has 
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equently hinting that ſhe is ill uſed, and reproaching 
e with the preſents that other ladies receive from their 
aſbands. 

Such, Sir, was my ſituation for ſeven years, till at laſt 
y patience was exhauſted; and having one day invited 
er father to my houſe, I laid the ſtate of my affairs be- 
dre him, detected my wife in ſeveral of her frauds, 
med out her ſteward, charged a conſtable with her 
ad, took my buſineſs in my own hands, reduced her 
> 2 ſettled allowance, and now write this account to 
ara others againſt marrying thoſe whom they have no 
eaſon to eſteem, 

Jam, &c, 
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——Pip'ng on their reeds, the ſhepherds go; 
Nor fear an ambuth, nor ſuſpect a foe. Pop x. 


HERE is ſcarcely any ſpecies of poetry that has al- 
lured more readers, or excited more writers, than 
ne Paſtoral. It is generally pleaſing, becauſe it enter- 
ans the mind with repreſentations of ſcenes familiar to 
umoſt every imagination, and of which all can equally 
udge whether they are well deſcribed, It exhibits a life 
o which we have been always accuſtomed to aſſociate 
exce, and leiſure, and mnocence; and therefore we rea- 
ly let open the heart for the adiniſſion of its images, 
mich contribute to drive away cares and perturbations, 
id ſuffer ourſelves, without reſiſtance, to be tranſported 
d elyſian regions, where we are to meet with nothing 
it joy, and plenty, and contentment; where every gale 
ulpers pleaſure, and every ſhade promiſes repole. 
It has been maintained by ſome, who love to talk of 
2 what 
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what they do not know, that paſtoral is the moſt anc: 
poetry; and, indeed, ſince it is probable that poetry 
nearly of the ſame antiquity with rational nature, 
ſince the life of the firſt man was certainly rural, we n 
reaſonably conjecture, that, as their ideas would neces! 
rily be borrowed from thoſe objects with which thy 
were acquainted, their compoſures, being filled chic 
with ſuch thoughts on the viſible creation as muſt cc 
to the firſt obſervers, were paſtoral hymns, like the 
which Milton introduces the original pair ſinging, in de 
day of innocence, to the praiſe of their Maker. 

For the fame reaſon that paſtoral poetry was the fr 
employment of the human 1magination, 1t 1s general, 
the firſt literary amuſement of our minds. We have ler 
fields, and meadows, and groves, from the time that ou: 
eyes opened upon life; and are pleaſed with birds, and 
brooks, and breezes, much earlier than we evgagt 
among the actions and paſſions of mankind. 
therefore delighted with rural pictures, becauſe we h 


the original at an age when our curioſity can be vet y it 
tle awakened by deſcriptions of courts which we nevi 


beheld, or repreſentations of paſſion which we never tc. 

The ſatisfaction received from this kind of wilt 
not only begins early, but laſts long; we do not, as. 
advance into the intellectual world, throw it away amo!? 
other childiſh amuſements and paſtimes, but willingly . 
turn to it in any hour of indolence and relaxation. I= 
images of true paſtoral have always the power of exct- 
ing delight, becauſe the works of nature, from wii 
they are drawn, have alwavs the ſame order and beat, 
and continue to force themſelves upon our thoughts, e 
ing at once obvious to the moſt careleſs regard, and mo! 
than adequate to the ſtrongeſt reaſon and ſevereſt cc 
templation. Our inclination to ſtillneſs and tranquil" 
is ſeldom much leſſened by long knowledge of the bu! 
and tumultuary part of the world. In childhood vt 


turn our thoughts to the country, as to the region of pics 
ſure; we recur to it in old age as a port of reſt, and fu. 
haps with that ſecondary and adventitious gladneſs whit 
every man feels on reviewing thoſe places, or recollcc1's 
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oſe occurrences, that contributed to his youthful enjoy» 
nts, and bring him back to the prime of life when 
e world was gay with the bloom of novelty, when mirth 
antoned at his tide, and hope ſparkled before him. 
The ſenſe of this univerſal pleaſure has invited um- 
5 without number to try their ſkill in paſtoral perform- 
ces, in which they have generally ſucceeded after the 
anner of other imitators, tranſmitting the fame images 
MJ tc ſame combination from one to another, till he that 
eds the title of a poem may guels at the whole ſeries 
the compoſition; nor will a man, after the perutal of 
olands of theſe performances, find his knowledge en- 
ed with a fingle view of naturc not produced before, 
* his imagination amuſed with any new application of 
ole views to moral purpoſes. 
The range of paſtoral is indecd narrow, for though 
ture itſelf, philoſophically conſidered, be inexhauſti— 
e, yet its general effects on the eye and on the var are 
form, and incapable of much variety of deſcription, 
etry cannot dwell upon the minuter diſtinctions, by 
nich one ſpecies differs from another, without depart- 
7 from that ſimplicity of grandcur which fills the ima- 
nation, nor diſſect the latent qualities of things, with- 
t lofing its general power of grazifying every mind by 
calling its conceptions. However, as each age makes 
me dilcoverics, and thoſe diſcoveries arc by degrees Le- 
rally known, as new plants or modes of culture are 
toduced, and by little and little become common, paſ- 
ral might receive, from time to time, ſmall augmeuta- 
ns, and exhibit once in à century a ſcene ſomewhat 
ried, 
But paſtoral ſubjects have been often, like others, 
ken into the hands of thoſe that were not qualified to 
orn them; men to whom the face of nature was lo lit- 
x known, that they have drawn it only after their own 
Pagination, and changed or diſtorted her features, that 
ir portraits might appear ſomething more than ſervile 
pies from their predeceſſors, 
Not only the images of rural life, but the occaſions on 
uch they can be properly produced, are few and general. 
Q 2 The 
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The ſtate of a man conſined to the employments and ples 
ſures of the country, is ſo little diverſified, and cx 
to ſo few of thoſe accidents which produce perplexitics 


terrors, and ſurpriſes in more complicated tranſactions 
that he can be ſheun but ſeldom in ſuch circumſtancg 
H1s ambition is without policy, a 
his love without intrigue. He has no complaints to mak: 
but that he 1s richer than himſelf; nor any 
diſaſters to lament, but a cruel miſtreſs; or a bad harvct. 

The conviction of the neceflity of ſome new ſource > 
pleaſure induced Sannazarius to remove the ſcenc tron 
the fields to the ſea, to ſubſtitute fiſhermen for ſhep! er | 


as attract curioſity. 


of his rival, 


and derive his ſentiments from the piſcatory life; for w 
he has been cenſured by ſucceeding critics, F 
ſea is an object of terror, and by no mcans Proper 
' amuſe the mind and lay the paſſions aſleep. 3 | 
objection he might be defended by the eſtabliſh ed m: 
this the poet has a right to ſelect his images, and 
more obliged to ſhew the ſea in a ſtorm, than the | land 
under an inundation; but may diſplay all the Prana 
and conceal the dangers of the water, as he may lay! 
ſhepherd under a ſhady beech, without giving him a 
ayue, or letting a wild beaſt looſe upon him. 

There are, however, two defects in the piſcatory 
eclogue, which perhaps cannot be ſupplicd. The c 
though in hot countrics it is conſidered | by thoſe who lie 
like Sannazarius, upon the coaſt, as a place of pleafur 
and- diverſion, has, notwithſtanding, much * variet 
than the land, and therefore will be ſooner exhaullcd 
a deſcriptive writer, When he has once ſhewn the 11? 
riſing or ſeiting upon it, curled its waters with the 1 
breeze, rolled the waves in gentle ſucceſſion to the it; 
and enumerated the fiſh ſporting in the ſhallows, wh ha 
nothing remaining but what is common to all othe 
etry, the co mplaint of a nymph for a 'drowned a. 
the indignotion of a filter that his oyſters are refuſed, i 
M ycon's accepted. 

Another obſacle to the general reception of this x! 
of poetry, is the ignorance of maritime pleaſures 


which the greater part of mankind muſt always live. ! 
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the inland inhabitants of every region, the ſea is only 
own as an immenſe diffuhon of waters, over which 
en paſs from one country to another, and in which lite 
frequently loft. - They have, therefore, no opportunity 
tracing, in their own thoughts, the deſcriptions of 
nding thores and calm bays, nor can look on the poem 
which they are mentioned, with other ſenſations than 
a ſca· chart, or the metrical geography of Dionyſus, 
This defect Sannazarius was hindered from pereeiv- 
7, by writing in a learned language to readers gene- 
v acquainted with the works of nature; but if he had 
de his attempt in any vulgar tongue, he would ſoon 
e diſcovered how vainly he had endeavoured to make 
it loved which was not underſtood. 
| am afraid it will not be found eaſy to improve the 
ſtorals of antiquity, by any great additions or divertiti- 
ons. Our deſcriptions may indeed differ from thoſe 
Vigil, as an Engliſh from an Italian ſummer, and, 
ſom: reſpects, as modern from ancient life; but as na- 
re is in both countries nearly the ſame, and as poetry 
to do rather with the paſſions of men which are uni- 
m, than their cuſtoms which are changeable, the va- 
es which time or place can furniſh will be inconſider- 
e; and I thall endeavour to ſhew, in the next paper, 
w little the latter ages have contributed to the unprove- 
ent of the ruſtic mule. 


—c 
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Canto quz ſolitus, ſi quando armenta vocabat, 


Amph ion dircæus. VIkG1L. 

Such ſtrains I fing as once Amphion plav* 

When lining tlocks the powerful call . on 
ELFyHINS TON, 


N writing or judging of Paſtoral Poetry, neither the 
authors nor critics of latter times ſcem to have paid 


mcient regard to the originals left us by antiquity, but 
have 
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have entangled themſelves with unneceſſary difficuliz, 
by advancing principles which, having no A a 
the nature of things, are wholly to be rejected flom: 
ſpecies of compoſition in which, above all others, me 
nature 1s to be regarded. 

It is therefore neceſſary to enquire after ſome mar 
diſtinct and exact idea of this kind of writing. Thi 
may, I think, be eaſily found in the Paſtorals of irg, 
from whoſe opinion it will not appear very ſafe to deyar; 
if we conſider that every advantage of nature and of fur: 
tune concurred to complete his productions; that |: 
was born with great accuracy and ſeverity of judymer;, 
enlightened with all the learning of one of the bright! 
ages, and embelliſhed with the elegance of the Kon: 


court; that he employed his powers rather in improv, 


than inventing, and therefore muſt have endeavoured! 
recompenſe the want of novelty by exactneſs; that ta. 


ing Theocritus for his original, he found paſtoral far a“ 
vanced towards perfection, and that having ſo great! 


rival, he muſt have procecded with uncommon caution, 


If we ſearch the writings of Virgil for the true def 


tion of a paſtoral, it will be found a poem in hich an 


action or paſſion is repreſented by its effetts upon a CM n 
Whatſoever therefore may, according to the cos: 
mon courſe of things, happen in the country, may affort 


life. 


a ſubject for a paſtoral poet. 


In this definition, it will immediately occur to tho! 
who are verſed in the writings of the modern critics, th 
I cannot inde 


there 1s no mention of the golden age. 
eaſily diſcover why it is thought neceſſary to refer de 
ſcriptions of a rural ſtate to remote times, nor can | pe 
ceive that any writer has conſiſtently preſerved the Ar- 
cadian manners and ſentiments. The only reaſon tix 
I have read, on which this rule has been founded, “ 
that, according to the cuſtoms of modern life, it . 
probable that ſhepherds ſhould be capable of harmonics 
numbers, or delicate ſentiments; and therefore the rea! 
mult exalt his ideas of the paſtoral character, by carr'1: 
his thoughts back to the age in which the care of he 
and flocks was the employment of the wiſeſt aud greats! 
men. Le 
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Theſe reaſoners ſeem to have been led into their hy- 
tlictis, by conſidering paſtoral, not in gencial as a re- 
centation of rural nature, and conſequently as exhibit- 
the ideas and ſentiments of thoſe, whoever they are, 
whom the country affords pleaſure or employment, 
t ſimply as a dialogue, or narrative of men actually 
ding ſheep, and buticd in the loweſt and moſt labo- 
us 2 from whence they very readily concluded, 
haracters muſt neceſſarily be preſerved, that either 
e ſentimcnts mult fink to the level of the ſpeakers, or 
» ſpeakers muſt be railcd to the height of the ſeuti- 
fo, 
In conſequence of theſe original errors, a thouſand 
cepts have been given, v hich have only contributed 
perp! lex and confound. Some have thou ght it neceſ- 
that the imaginary manners of the golden age ſhould 
uni verfally preſerved, and have therefore believed, 
it nothing more could be admitted in paſtoral than 
es and roſes, and rocks and ſtreams, among which are 
ud the gentle whiſoers of chaſte fondneſs, or the {oft 
mplaints of amorous impatience, In paſtoral, as in 
er writings, chaſtity of ſentiment ought doubtleſs to 
obſerved, and purity of manners to be repreſented z 
t becaulc the poct is confined to the images of the 
den age, but becauſe, having the ſubject in his own 
ce, he ought always to conſult the intereſt of \ irtue. 
Theſe advocates for the golden age lay down other 
om not very conſifient with their general plan; 
r they tell us, that, to ſupport the character of the 
epherd, i it is proper that all refinement ſhould be avoid- 
, and that ſome flight inſtances of ignorance ſhould be 
rlperſed, Thus the ſhepherd in Virgil is ſuppoſed to 
e forgot the name of Anaximander; and, in Pope, 
term Zodiac is too hard for a ruſtic apprehenſion, 
tif we place our ſhepherds in their primitive condi- 
n, we may give them learning among their other qua- 
cations; and if we ſuffer them to allude at all to things 
- nn, which perhaps cannot with any great 
"etv be allowed, there can be no danger of making 


u {peak with too much accuracy, ſince they converted 
with 


= 
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with divinities, and tranſmitted to ſucceeding age 
arts of life, 

Other writers having the mean and deſpicable co 
tion of a ſhepherd always before them, conceive it ra 
ſary to degrade the language of paſtoral by 00 


terms and ruſtic words, which they very learnedly e 


Doric, without reffecting that they thus become 
thors of a mangled dialect, which no human being: 


could have ſpoken ; that they may as well retine 


ſpeech as the ſentiments of their perſonage, and that 


of the inconſiſtencies which they endeavour to avoid, 


greater than that of joining elegance of thought 
coarſeneſs of diction. 
with ſtudicd bai barity — 


Diggon Davie, I bid her good-day : 
Or, Diggon her is, or I miliay. 

a Dig. Her was her while it was day-light, 
But now her is a moſt wretched wight, 


What will the reader i imagine to be the ſubject on v. 
ſpeakers like theſe exerciſe their eloquence } Will li 


be ſomewhat diſappointed, when he finds them met! 
gether to condemn the corruptions of the Church 


Rome? Surely, at the ſame time that a ſhepherd |: 
theology, he may gaia forme acquaintance with his 1 
language. 

Paſtoral admits of all ranks of perfons, becauſe p: 


of all ranks inhabit the country. It excludes not. 


fore, on account of the characters neceſſary to be in 


duced, any elevation or delicacy of ſentiment; tho! 
only are improper which, not owing their orig! 
rural objects, are not paſtoral, 
in Virgil 


— 
Nunc ſe io quid fit Amor, duris in cautibus ill.um 
Ißinatus, aut Rhodope, aut extremi Garamant::, 
Nec generts neſtri pucrum, nec ſanguinis, edunt, 


I know thee, Love; in deſarts thou wert bred, 
Avd at the dugs of ſavage tygeis fed; 


Alien of birth, uſurper of the plains, Dxxr 
u. 


Spenſer begins one of his pala 
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ich Pope endeavouring to copy, was carried to ſtill 
ater impropriety : 


I know thee, Love; wild as the raging main, 
More fierce than tygers on the Lybian plain; 
Thou wert from Etna's burning entrails toru 
Begot iu tempeſts, and in thunders born! 


timents like theſe, as they have no ground in nature, 
indeed of little value in any poem; but in paſtoral 
y are particularly liable to cenſure, becauſe it wants 
t exaltation above common life, which in tragic or 
oic writings often reconciles us to bold flights and 
ng figures. 

Paſtoral being the repreſentation of an ation or paſſion, 
its effetts upon a country tife, has nothing peculiar but 
continement to rural imagery, without which it ceaſes 
be paſtoral. This 1s its true characteriſtic, and tins 
cannot loſe by anv dignity of ſentiment, or beauty of 
tion. The Pollio of V irgil, with all its clev ation, is 
ompoſition truly bucolic, though rejected by the cri- 
for all the images are either taken from the coun- 
, or from the religion of the age common to all parts 
the empire. 

The Silenus is indeed of a more diſputable kind, be- 
le though the ſcene lies in the country, the ſong be- 
| religious and hiſtorical, had been no leſs adap red to 
other audience or place. Neither can it well be de- 
ied as a fiction; for the introduction of a god ſcems 
imply the golden age, and vet he alludes to many 
lequent tranſactions, and mentious Gallus the poct” 
1 rar y. 

: ſeems neceſſary to the perfection of this poem, that 
— on which is ſuppoſed to produce it, be at leaſt 
incouſiſtent with a country life, or leis likely to in- 

t thoſe who have retired Lo places of ſolitude and 

1; than the more buſy part of mankind, Ir is there» 
C mproper to give the title of a paſtoral to verſes in 
nch the ſpe ers, after the flight mention of their 
(63, fall to complaints of errors in the church, and 
corrup- 
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corruptions in the government, or to lamentations gt 
death of ſome illuſtrious perſon, whom, when once: 


poet has called a ſhepherd, he has no longer any |; 


upon his hands, but can make the clouds weep, and! 
wither, and the theep hang their heads, without aj 


learniny, genius or ſtudy, 


It is part of Claudian's character of his ruſtic. 
he computes his time, not by the ſucceſſion of con! 
Thoſe who pals their days in » 
treats diſtant from the theatres of buſineſs are an; 
leaſt likely to hurry their imagination with public x 


but of harveſts. 


fairs. 


The facility of treating actions or events in the p af 


ſtyle has incited many writers, from whom mor: 
ment might have been expected, to put the ſorrow 


joy v hich the occaſion required into the mouth of Dig 


or of Thyrſis; and as one abfurdity muſt natural! 


expected to make way for another, they have wry! 
with an utter diſregard both of life and nature, and 


their productions with mv thological alluſions, with 


credible fictions, and with fentiments which neith 
paiſion nor reaſon could have dictated, fince the cha 
which, religion has made in the whole ſyſtem ct: 
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No. XXXVIII. SATURDAY, JULY 28, 170. 
. 


Auream quiſyuis mediocritatem 
Diligit, tutus caret obtolet: 
Sord:bus tecti, caret invidenda 
Sobrius aulas Hop-: 


The man within the, golden mean, 
V no tau his bold:ft with contain, 
Securely v;cws the ruin'd cell, 
Where f{ordid want and ſorrow dwell ; 
And i him! it fern Y 8 Cat, 
Decline: an cavy'd room vt Hate. 
FRANCIS. 


MONG manyv paral! 21s which men of ima ginat' on 
have drawn between the natural and moral ftare of 
2 world, it has been obtcrved that happinets, as well as 
Rue, conſiſts in Medtoctity; that to avoid every ex- 
ne is neceſſary, even to Him who has no other care 
an to paſs through ric : pretent tate with caſe and tatc- 
; and that the middle path is the road of fecurity, 
ther fide of which are not oily the pitfals of vice, 
t the precipices of ruin, 
Thus the maxim of Cleobulus the Lindian, © wires 
wg — Mediocrity is beſt, has been long confidercd as 
univerſal principle, extended through the whole com- 
s of life and nature. The exp<rience of every age 
ms to have given it new contrmaton, and tu ſhew 
t nothing, however ſpecious or alluring, is purſued 
th propriety, or enjoyed with ſafety, beyond certain 
Its, 
Len the gifts of nafftre, which may truly be conft- 
| as the moſt ſolid an! durable of all terreſtrial ad- 
nages, are found, when they exceed the middle point, 
ra the poſſeſſor into many calamitics, eahly avorded 
otliers that have been Jets bountifully enriched or 
racd, We ſee every any women periſh with infame, 
eng been too willing to ſet their beauty to ans 
d tacts, though not wich equal guilt or miſery, vet 
R with 


* 
. 
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1 
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with very ſharp remorſe, languiſhing in decay, negl! 4 
and obſcurity, for having rated their vouthful cha: MF 


too high a price. And, indeed, if the opinion of By mptic 
be thought to deſerve much regard, very few ſighs wo nd VEX 
be veuted for eminent and ſuperlative elegance of n: de 
For beautiful women,” ſays he, are ſeldom of ; & cxen 
© great accompliſhments, becaulc they, for the molt pz . 
£ ſiudy behaviour rather than virtue,” c evil 
Health and vigour, and a happy conſtitution cf 
corporeal frame, are of abſolute neceſſity tu the en 1 or q 
ment of the comforts, and to the performance of the { racy 
ties of life, and requiſite in yct a greater mcaſure to; vav all 
accompliſhment of any thing illuſtrious or diſtinguitl | BY 1 
yet even theſe, if we can judg ze by their apparent cod 
quences, are ſometimes not very beneficial to tho he 
whom they are mot liberally bettow ed. They that 0 
quent the chambers of the fick, will generally find t 459 by 
ſharpeſt pains and moſt ſtubborn maladies among u“ puri 
whom confidence of the force of nature formerly bet _ he 
ed to negligence and irregularity ; and that ſuperflui ys 
ſirength, which was at once their boaſt and their {: we 88 
has often, in the latter part of life, no other effect wn, 1 
that it continues them long in impotence and at gui - tp 
Thele gifts of nature are, however, always Het ws 
in themſelves, and to be acknow lee ged with gratit. 161 1 
him that gives them; ſince they are, in their regular: 5 apy 
legitimate eſlects, productive of happineſs, and pit N 
pernicious only by voluntary corruption, or idle f 4 9h 
gence, Ant as there is little danger of purſuing te & be ? 
with too much ardour or anxicty, becauſe no . f oh 
diligence can hope to procure them, the uncertaut 3 8 
their iufluence upon our lives is mentioned, not t Woge 
preciate their real value, but to repreſs the diſcont teme 3 5 
envy to which the want of them often gives occat . ads 
thoſe who do not enough ſuſpect their own fra 3 
conſider how much lets is the calamity of not pul he 
reat powers, than of not uſing them aright, | aks of 
Of all thoſe things that make us ſuperior to « 1 
there is none ſo much within the reach of our endes «uns 


as riches, nor any thing more eagerly or conſtant. 
U 


There 
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red, Poverty is an evil always in our view; an evil 
mplicated with fo many circumſtances of uneaſinets 
nd vexation, that every man tis ſtudious to avoid it. 
ome degree of riches is therefore required, that we may 
exempt from the gripe of neceſſity: when this pur- 
ſe is once attained, we naturally with for more, that 
e evil which is regarded with ſo much horror, may be 
ct at a greater diſtance from us; as he that has once 
ber dreaded the paw of a ſavage, will not be at reſt 
| they are parted bv ſome barrier, which may take 
vav all pothibility of a ſecond attack. 
To this point, if fear be not unreaſonably indulged, 
cobulus would perhaps not reiuſe to extend his me- 
ocrity, But it almoſt always happens, that the man 
no grows rich changes his notions of poverty, ſtates his 
ants by ſome new meaſure; and, from flying the enemy 
Fl purſued him, bends his endeavours to ov ertake thoſe 
hom he fees before him. The power of gratifying his 
petites encreaſes their demaads; a thouſand withes 
wd in u, pon hin, importunate to be ſatisfied; and 
nity and ambition open protpe As to defire, which {111 
ow wider as they are more contemplated. 
Thus in time want is enlarged without bounds; an 
Werneſs for increaſe of poſſe ions deluges the ſoul, and 
ſe ha into the gulphs of infatiability, only becauſe we 
d not ſuſhciently contider that all real need is very foon 
pplied, and all real danger of its invaſion eahily pre- 
ed; that the claims of vanity, being without limits, 
alt be denied at laſt, and that the pam of repreiting 
em is leſs pungent before they have been long accuti- 
ned to compliance. 
Whoſoever ſhall look heedfully upon thoſe who are 
ment for their riches, will not think their condition 
1 as that he ſhould hazard his Quiet, and much less his 
tae, to obtain it. For all that great v calth generally 
es above a moderate fortune, is more ronin for the 
18s of caprice, and more privilege for ignorance and 
ce, a quicker ſueceſſion of flatteries, and a larger circle 
vol \uptuouſneſs, 


There is one reaſon ſeldom remarked which makes 
R 2 riches 
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riches leſs defircable. Too much wealth is very 0 
quently the occaſion of poverty. He whom the war: 
nels of abundance has once ſoftened, eaſily ſinks un 
neglect of his affairs; and he that thinks he can aft 
to be negligent, is not far from being poor. II. 
ſoon be involved in perplexitics, which his inexperiegg 
will render unſurmountable ; he will fly for help tod 
whole intereſt it is that he ſhould be more diftretl-d, 
will be at Jaſt torn to pieces by the vultures that a! 
hover over fortunes in decay. 

When the plains of India were burnt up by a long 
continuance of drought, Hamet and Raſchid, two beige 
bouriny ſhepherds, taint with thirſt, ſtood at the com: 
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boundary of their grounds, with their flocks and hug 


panting round them, and in extremity of diſtreſs pra 
for water. On a ſudden the air was becalmed, the bick 
ceaſed to chirp, and the flocks to bleat. They tut 
their eyes every way, and ſaw a being of mighty feat 
advancing through the vellev, whom they knew v; 
his nearer approach to be the Genins of Diſtribution, 1 
one hand he held the ſheaves of plenty, and in the ot 
the ſabre of deſtruction. The ſhepherds flood tren. 
bling, and would have retired before him ; but es called 
to them with a voice gentle as the breeze that plas 11 
the evening among the ſpices of Sabæa—“ Fly not tr: 
your benefactor, children of the duſt ! I am come 
offer vou gifts, which only your own folly can mit 
vain, You here pray for water, and water [ wi! 
ſtow; let me know with how much you will be t 
hed : ſpeak not raſhly ; conſider, that ot whatever cn 
be enjoyed by the body, excels is no leſs danveru 
than ſcarcity. When vou remember the pain of thi! 
do not forget the danger of ſufſocation.ä— Now, Ha, 
tcll me your requeſt. J 

Being, kind and beneficent,” ſays Hamet, * 
& thine eye pardon my coufuſion. I entreat a 
« brook, which in ſummer thall never be dry, and « 
* inter never overflow.” —* It is granted,” te 
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cattered its rills over the mcadows ; the flowers renewed 
cir fragrance, the trees ſpread a greener foliage, and 
he flocks and herds quenche i their thirſt. 
Then turning to Raſchid, the Genius invited him 
kewiſe to offer his petition, * I requeſt,” fays Raſchid, 
that thou wilt tura the Ganges through my grounds, 
with all his waters, and all their inhabnants.“ Hamet 
ras ſtruck with the greatneſs of his neighbour's ſenti- 
ments, and ſecretly repined in his heart that he had 
made the ſame petition before him; when the 
Genius ſpoke “ Rath man, ve not inſatiable! remember, 
to thee that is uothing which thou canſt not uſe : and 
„how are thy wants greater than the wants of Hamet ?” 
Rachid repeated his deſire, and pleated himſelf with the 
mean appearance that Hamer would make in the pre— 
ſence of the proprictor of the Ganges. The Genius 
then retired towards the river, and the two ſhepherds 
ſtood waiting the event. As Rafchid was looking with 
1 Wcoatempt upon his neighbour, on a ſudden was heard the 
ar of torrents, and they found by the mighty ſtream 
| mat the mounds of the Ganges were broken. The flood 
rolled forward into the lands of Raſchid, his plantations 

ere torn up, his flocks overwhelmed, he was ſwept 
ay before it, and a crocodile devoured lum. 
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nulli bene nupta marito, 
Ausonius. 


Inſelix 


L Unbleſt, 1! doom'd to wed with miſery. 


THE condition of the female ſex has been fr equently 
the ſubject of compaſ: on to medical writers, becauſe 
their ion of body is ſuch, that every ſtate of life 
brings its peculiar diſcaſes: they are placed, accomding 
0 | th proverb, between Scylla and Charyb.lis, with no 
her choice than of Cangers equally formidable ; ; and 
becher they embrace marriage, or determine upon 2 
R 3 ſingle 


— — 
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108 
ſingle life, are expoſed, in conſequence of their choice, y 
ſickneſs, miſery, and death. 

Jt were to be wiſhed that ſo great a degree of natun 
infelicity might not be increaſed by adventitious and xr 
tificial miſeries; and that beings whoſe beauty we cx 
not behold without admiration, and whoſe delicors a 
cannot contemplate without tenderneſs, might be la. 
fered to enjoy every alleviation of their ſorrows. Bu, 
however it has happened, the cuſtom of the world ſeem 
to have been formed in a kind of conſpiracy agains 
them, though it does not appear but they had themicizg 
an equal ſhare in its eſtabliſhment; and preſcr: prion 
which, by whomtoever they were begun, are now 4 
long; continuance, and, by conſequence of great auth. 
rity, ſeem to have hep excluded them from couten;, 
in whatever condition they ſhall paſs their lives. 

If they refuſe the ſociety of men, and continue in tha 1 
ſlate which is reaſonably ſuppoſed to place happineſ mo 
Jn their own power, they ſeldom give thoſe that frequer 


their converſation any exalted notions of the bleffing 4 


liberty; for whether it be that they are angry to 
with what inconſidlerate eagerneſs other heedlets temas 
ruth into ſlavery, or with what abſurd vanity the mari 
ladies boaſt the change of their condition, and condc! 
the heroines who endeavour to aſſert the natura! FA 1 
nity of their ſex; whether they are conſcious that 7 f 
barren countries they are free only becauſe they v 
never thought to deſerve the trouble of a conq: 
or imagine that their ſincerity is not always unſti! 
when they declare their contempt of men; it 15 Cel: 
tain, that they generally appear to have fome yt 
and incefant cauſe of une: N and that man 
them have at laſt been perſuaded, by powerful rh» 
ricians, to try the life which they had ſo long cot- 
temned, and put on the bridal ornaments at a time whe 
they leaſt became them. 

VW har are the real cauſes of the impatience which ti 
ladies diſcover in a virgin ſtate, I ſhall perhaps take fon 
other occaſion to examine. That it is not to be ens 


for us happineſs, appears from the ſolicitude with whid 
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t is avoided ; from the opinion univerſally prevalent 
among the ſex, that no woman continues long in it but 
ecauſe ſhe is not invited to forfake it; from the diſpo- 
tion always ſhewn to treat old maids as the refute of 
he world; and from the willingneſs with which it is 
ten quitted at laſt, by thoſe whoſe experience has en- 
bled them to judge at leiſure, and decide with autho- 
IV. 

Vet ſuch is life, that whatever is propoſed, it is much 
aher to find reaſons for rejecting than embracing. Mars 
de, though a certain ſecurity from the reproach and 
litude of antiquated virginity, has yet, as it is uſually 
ndufted, many diſadvantages, that rake away much 
om the pleaſure which ſociety promiſes, and might af- 
ord, if pleaſures and pains were honeſtly ſhared, and 
nutual confidence 1nviolably preſerved. 

The miſeries, indeed, which many ladies ſuffer under 
onjugal vexations, are to be conſidered with great pity, 
ecaule thei” huſbands are often not taken by them as 
biects of affection, but forced upon them by authority 
nd violence, or by perſuaſion and importunity, equally 
eſiſtleſs when urged by thoſe whom they have been al- 
vars accuſtomed to reverence and obey ; and it very 
dom appegs, that thoſe who are thus deſpotic in the 
1 of their children, pay any regard to their do- 
eſtic and perſonal felicity, or think it ſo much to be 
quired whether they will be happy, as whether they 
vill be rich. 
[t may be urged, in extenuation of this crime, which 
arents, not in any other reſpect to be numbered with 
bers and aſſaſlins, frequently commit, that, in their 
fimation, riches and happineſs are equivalent terms. 
hey have paſſed their lives with no other wiſh than that 
fa lding acre to acre, and filling one bag after another, 
nd imagine the advantage of a daughter ſufficiently con- 
deed when they have ſecured her a large jointurc, and 
ven her reaſonable expectations of living in the midſt 
i thoſe pleatures with which ſhe had ſeen her father and 
other folacing their age. 
There is an aconomical oracle received among the 
prudential 
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prudential part of the world, which adviſes father: 
marry their daughters left they rout: | marry themſelz:; 
by which I ſuppoſe | it is implied. that women left to tet 
own conduct, generally unite themſelves with tuch pan 
ners as can contribute very little to their felicity. Wa 
was the author of this maxim, or with what intention « 
was originally uttered, ] have not yet diſcovered ; tu 
imagine that, howerer ſolemnly it may be tran{m! n 
or however implicitly received, it can confer no auth» 
rity which nature has denied; it cannot licence Titus 
be unjuſt, leſt Caia ſhould be imprudent; nor give tn 
to impriſon for life, leſt liberty ſhould be il emplo! wed. 
That the ladies have ſometimes incurred imputations 
which might naturally produce edicts not much in ther 
favour, muſt be confeſſed by their warmeſt advocate; 
and I have indeed feldom obſerved, that when the to 
derneſs or virtue of their parents has preterved them: tr 
forced marriage, and left them at large to chute t 
own path in the labvrinth of life, they have pops | 
great advantage of their liberty : they commonly tz: 
the opportunity of independence to trifle away You 
and loſe their bloom in a hurry of diverſions, recurt 
in a ſucceſſion too quick to leave room for any {ct 
reflection; they oa the world without gaming 7 expe 


as thoſe of a girl, or mercenary as thoſe A a miſcr. 
Melanthia came to town upon the death of her fat! 
with a very large fortune, and with the reputariorr 0! 
much larger; ſhe was therefore followed and carl: 
many men of rank, and by ſome of underſtanding; 
having an inſatiable deſire of pleaſure, the was not at | 
ſure, from the park, the gardens, the theatres, viſts, 
ſemblies, and maſquer:des, to attend ſeriouſly to 7! 
propoſal, but was ftill impatient for a new Aatterer, 
neglected marriage as always in her power; till in tn! 
her admirers fell away, wearied with expence, diſe 
at her folly, or offended bv her inconſtancy ; he t hea: 
of concerts to which ſhe was not invited, and was 1 
than once forced to fit ſtill at an aſſembly for want ct 
partner. In this diſtreſs, chance threw in her way f 
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| jrephus, a man vain, glittering, and thonghtleſs as 
* rfelf, who had ſpent a ſmall fortune in equipage and 

es, and was ſhining in the laſt ſuit for which bf tatlor 
_ uld give him credit. He had been long endeavouring 
8 : retrieve his extravagance by marriage, and therefore 
1 paid his court to Melanthia, who, after ſome weeks 


„ iofcoſfibility, ſaw him at a ball, and was wholly over- 
5 ve by his performance in a minuet. They married; 
„„la man cannot always dance, and Philotryphus had 
8 o other method of pleaſing: however, as neither was 
nen great degree vicious, they live together with no 
d ner unhappineſs than vacuity of mind, and that taſte- 

ies neſs of life which proceeds from a laticty of juvenile 


ro 5 8 and an utter inability to fill their place by 
ler employments. As they have known the faſhion= 
b warld at the ſame time, they agree in their notions 
al thoſe ſubjects on which they ever ſpeak ; and be- 
7 able to add nothing to the ideas of cach other, are 
much inclined to converſation, but very often join in 
e wiſh—* That they could fleep more, and think 
8 
Gy ris, after having LE a thouſand offers, at laſt 
on{ented to marry Cotylus, the younger brother of a 
ike, a man without clegance of mien, beauty of perſon, 
force of underſtanding ; who, while he courted her, 
ould not always forbcar alluſions to her birth, and hints 
2 w cheaply ſhe would purcha! e an alliance to fo illuſ- 
ous a familv. His conduct from the hour of his mar— 
„de has been infufferably tyrannical; nor has he any 
mer regard to her than what ariſes from his defire that 
appearance may not diſgrace him. Upon this prin- 
ple, however, he always orders that ſhe ſhou!d be gaily 
elſed, and ſplendidly atter, ed; and the has, among all 
jr mortifications, the happineſs to take place of her 
idelt ſiſter. 
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_ Nec dicet, cur ego amicum 
Offendam in nugts ? ha nugæ ſeria ducent 
In mala deriſum ſemel. Honk. 


Nor ſay, for trifles why ſhould I diſpleaſe 
The man I love? for tritles ſuch as the ſe 
To ſerious miſchiefs lead the man I love, 
If once the flatterer's ridicule he prove. 


FRANCIS. 


T has been remarked, that authors are 2225 iris, 
— generation very 22 put ont of temper ; and: 


thev ſeldom fail of giving proofs of their ir: a0 bil v vp 


the ſlighteſt attack of criticiſm, or the moſt gent! 
modeſt offer of advice and information. 


Writers being beſt acquainted with one another, ha 
repreſented this character as prevailing among men 
literature, which a more extenſive view of the wer 
would have ſthewn them to he diffuſed through all | 
man nature, to mingle itſelf with every ſpecies of? 
bit ion and defire of praiſe, and to diſcover its effetts v 
greater or leſs reſtraint, and under diſguiſes more or | 


artful, in all places and all conditions, 
The quarrels of writers, indeed, are more obſc 
becauſe they neceſſarily appeal to the deciſion of 


public. 


Their enmitics are incited by applauſes f 
their parties, and prolonged by treacherous encours 
ment for general diverſion ; 
pens to riſe high between men of genius and Jlearnin:, 
memory is continued for t.ie ſame reafon as its vc 
mence was at firſt promoted, becauſe it gratifies ther 
levolence or curioſity of readers, and relieves the vacan 
of life with amuſement and laughter, 


and when the cont: 4 | 


The my 


diſputes, therefore, of rivals in wit are ſometimes t 
mitred to poſterity, when the grudges and heart-burt! 


of men lets conſpicuous, t though carricd on with ed 
bitterneſs, and productive of greater evils, are expoſes 
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e knowledge of thoſe only whom they nearly affect, 
d ſuffered to paſs off an] be forgotten among common 
| caſual tranſactions. 
The reſentment which the diſcovery of a fault or folly 
duces, mult bear a certain proportion to our pride, 
d will regularly be more acrimonious, as pride is more 
mediatel y the principle of action. In whatever, there- 
ve, we with or imagine ourſelves to excel, we ſhall al- 
us be diſpleaſed to have our claims to reputation diſ- 
red, and more diſpleaſcd if the accompliſhment be ſuch 
can expect reputation only for its reward, For this 
ſon, it is common to find men break out into rage at 
y infinuations to the diſadvantage of their wit, who 
e borne with great patience reflections on their mo— 
| +15: and of women it has been always Known, that no 
Woſure wounds fo deeply, or rankles ſo long, as that 
lich charges them with want of beauty. 
As men frequently fill their imaginations with trifling 
n ſuits, and pleate themſelves moſt with things of ſmall 
-n portance, I have often known very ſevere and laſting 
oo (Walevolence excited by unlucky cenſures, which would 
ee fallen without any effect, had they not happened to 
ound a part remarkably tender. Guſtulus, who valued 
wloſclf upon the nicety of his palate, diſinherited his 
ir [Weſt fon for telling him that the wine, which he was 
en commending, was the ſame which he had ſent away 
We day before, not fit to be drunk. Proculus withdrew 
£ Ws kindneſs from a nephew, whom he had always con— 
ered as the moſt promiſing genius of the age, for hap- 
„ing to praiſe in his prele ice the graceful horſeman- 
„p of Marius. And Fortunio, when he was privy- 
anſellor, procured a clerk to be diſmiſſed from one of 
c public offices, in which he was eminent for his ſkul 
d aſſiduity, becauſe he had been heard to ſay, that there 
as another man in the kingdom on whoſe {kill at bil- 
arcs he would lay his money againſt Fortunio's. 
Felicia and Flcretta had been bred up in one houſe, 
| ſhared all the pleaſures and endearments of infancy 
ether. They entered upon life at the ſame time, and 
anucd their confidence and friendſhip; conſulted _ 
Other 


. 
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other in every change of their dreſs, and every admiſſs 
of a new lover; thought every diverſion more entettat 
ing whenever it happencd that both were preſent ; 
when ſeparated, juſtiſied the conduct and celebrate 
excellencies of one apother. Such was their intime. 
and ſuch their fidelity; till a birth-night approach; 
when Floretta took one morning an opportunity, as g 
were conſulting upon new clothes, to adviſe her triad 
not to dance at the ball, and informed her that her | 
formance the year before had not anſwered the expe: 
tien which her other accompliſhments had raid. Fele 
commended her finceritv, and thanked her for the a, 
tion; but told her that the danced to pleaſe herfcit, af 
was in very little concern what the men might taker 
liberty of ſaying; but that if her appearance gave hd 
dear Floretta any unealincſs, ſhe would ſtay aus 
Florctta had now nothing left but to make new prot: 
tions of fincenty and affection, with which Felicia 
fo well tatisß ed, that they parted with more than ulul 
fondnets. They {till continued to viſit, wich this al 
Giflerence, that Felicia was more punctual than | 
and often declared how high a value ſhe put upon inc: 
rity, how much the thought that goodnets to be ccc 
which would venture to admonith a friend of an ery, 
and with what gratifude advice was to be received, ci 
when it might happen to proceed from miſtake. 

In a few months Felicia, with grcat ſeriouſneſs, toi 
Flor etta, that though her beauty was ſuch as gave cl121s 
br whatever ſhe did, and her qualihcations io exteulin, 
tliat ſhe could not fail of excellence in any attempr, 
fhe thought hericlf obliged by the duties of fricn 
to inform her, that if ever the betraved want of jus 
ment, it was by too frequent compliance with 10e. 
to ſing, for that her manner was ſomewhat unvrace! 
and her voice had no great compaſs. It is trug I 
Floretta, © when I tung three nights ago at Le 
Sprightly's, I was hoarle with a cold: but I i. 
for my own ſatisfaction, and am not in the Ieatt p44 
whether I am liked. However, my dear Feit 
Kindneſs is not the leſe; and I ſfall always think u. 
ielf happy in 10 true a friend.“ 
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From this time they never faw each other withour 
putual profeſſions of eſteem and declarations of conti- 
ence, but went ſoon after into the country to viſit their 
ations. When they came back, they were prevailed 
by the importunity of new acquaintance, to take 
dgings in different parts of the town; and had fre- 
vent occaſion, when they met, to pewail the diſtance 
t which they were placed, and the uncertainty which 

ch experienced of finding the other at home, 
Thus are the fondeſt and firmeſt friendſhips diffolved, 
ſuch openneſs and ſincerity as interrupt our enjoyment 
f our own approbation, or recal us to the remembrance 
f thoſe failings which we are more willing to indulge 

an to correct. 

[t is by no means neceſſary to imagine, that he who is 
Fended at advice, was ignorant of the fault, and retents 
: admonition as a falſe charge; for perhaps it is moſt 
arural to be enraged when there is the ſtrongeſt con- 
tion of our own guilt, While we can eaſily defend 
r character, we are no more diſturbed at an accufation 
an we are alarmed by an enemy whom we are ſure to 
quer; and whoſe attack, therefore, will bring us ho- 
ur without danger. But when a man feels the repre- 
don of a friend ſeconded by his own heart, he is 
heated into reſentment and revenge, either becauſe 
Wed that the fault of which he was conſcious had 
add the notice of others, or that his friend had looked 
on it with tcnderncls and extenuatiun, and excuſed it 
the ſake of his other virtues ; or had conſidereck Hm 
too wile to need advice, or too delicate to be ſhocked 
reproach : or, becauſe we cannot feel, without 
in, thoſe rcfleftions rouſed which we have been en— 
wouring to lay afleep; and. when pain has produced 
er, who would not willingly believe that it ought to 

diſcharged on others, rather than on hitnſelf? 
The relentment produced by ſincerity, whatever be its 
memtiate cauſe, is ſo certain, and generally to keen, that 
few have magnanimity ſuficient for the practice of 
uty Winch, above moſt others, expoles its votaries to 
:clups and perſecutions; Vet frendibig Without it 15 
5 of 
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of very little value, ſince the great uſe of ſo cloſe an in: 
macy is that our virtues may be guarded and encouraz 
and our vices repreſſed in their firſt appearance by tim: No. 
detection and ſalutary remonſtrances. 

It is decreed by Providence, that nothing truly vi 
able ſhall be obtained in our preſent ſtate, but with . 
culty and danger. He that hopes for that advantz; 
which is to be gained from unreſtrained communicat 
mult ſometimes hazard, by unpleafing truths, that fricn! 
ſhip which he afpires to merit. The chief rule to) 
' obſerved in the excerciſe of this dangerous office, h! 
preſerve it pure from all mixture of intereſt or vanity; 
forbear admonition or reproof, when our conſcience t: 
us that they are incited, not by the hopes of reform 


faults, but the deſire of ſhewing our diſcernment, or go fes 

tifying our own pride by the mortification of another, adeq 

is not indeed certain that the moſt refined caution eine 

find a proper time for bringing a man to the know forc 
of his own failings, or the moſt zealous benevolence ure 

concile him to that judgment by which they are dec cuitie 

ed; but he who endeavours only the happineſs of! icipatic 

whom he reproves, will always have either the (ii 1 cat 

faction of obtaining or defraying kindneſs ; if he Herve ! 

ceeds, he benefits his friend; and, if he fails, mploy 

has at leaſt the conſciouſneſs that he ſuffers for only ture 
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No. XLT., TUESDAY, AUGUST », 1750. 


Nulla recordanti lux eft ingrata graviſque, 
Nulla fuit cujus non memimitle velit, 

Ampliat ætatis ſpatiam ſibi vir bonus, hoc eſt 
Vivere bis, vita polſe priore frui. Maur. 


No day's remembrance ſhall the good regret, 
Nor with one bitter moment to forget : 
They ſtretch the limits of this narrow ſpan ; 
And, by enjoying, live pait life again. 


F. LEWIS. 


W few of the hours of life are filled up with objects 
P adequate to the mind of man, and fo frequently are 
e in want of preſent pleaſure or employment, that we 
re forced to have recourſe every moment to the paſt and 
uture for ſupplimental fatisfaftions, and relie\ » the 
acuitics of being by collection of former paſſages, or an- 
Icipation of events to come. 

I cannot but conſider this neceſſity of ſcarching on 
rery ſide for matter on which the attention may be 
mployed, as a ſtrong proof of the ſuperior and ce leſtial 
ature of the ſoul of man. We have no reaſon to beheve 
hat other creatures have higher faculties, or more ex- 
enſive capacities, than the preſervation of themſelves or 
heir ſpecies requires; they ſeem always to be fully em- 
loved, or to be completely at eaſe without employment, 
0 feel few intellectual miſeries or pleaſures, and to have 
o exubcrance of underſtanding to lay out upon curioſity 
pr caprice, but to have their minds exactly adapted to 
heir bodies, with few other ideas than ſuch as corporal 
ain or pleaſure impreſs upon them. 

Of memory, which makes ſo large a part of the ex- 
ellence of the human foul, and which has ſo much in- 
uence upon all its other powers, but a ſmall portion has 
een allotted to the animal world. We do not find the 
rief with which the dams lament the loſs of their young 

roportionate to the tenderneſs with which they carets, 
8 2 the 
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the aſſiduity with which they feed, or the vehemay 


with which they defend them. Their regard for thy 
offspring, when it is before their eyes, is not, in appez 


= 
ance, leis than that of a human parent; but when i: 


taken away, it is very ſoon forgotten, and after a ſhin 


abſence, if brought again, wholly diſregarded, 
That they have very little remembrance of any thi 


once out of the reach of their lenſes, and ſcarce J 
power of comparing the preſent with the paſt, and rec. 


Iating their concluſions from experience, may be gar! 
ed from this, that their intellects arc produced in ther 
full perfection. The ſparrow that was hatclicd 
ſpring makes her firſt neſt, the enſuing ſeaſon, of: 


ſame materials, and with the ſame art, as in any follom. 
and the hen conducts and thelters her nt 


ing year; 
brood of chickens with all the prudence that ſhe ever 
tains, 


It has been aſked by men who love to perplex an an 


thing that is plain to common underſtandings, how rc 
differs from inſtinct; and Prior has with no grcat | 
priety made Solomon himſelf declare, that, to diſtin;ut 
them is foo!'s ignorance, and the pedant” s pride. To vt 
an accurate an{wer to a queſtion of, v hich the terms an 
not completely underſtood, is impoſlible; we d n 
know in what either reaſon or inſtinct conſiſt, and thet 
fore cannot tell with cxactneſs how they differ: 
ſurely he that contemplates a ſhip and a bird's neſt v4. 
not be long without finding out that the idea of the on 
was impreſſed at once, and continued through al! 
progreſſive deſcents of the ſpecies, without variation « 
improvement; and that the other is the reſult of cf 
riments compared with experiments, has grown, by 
cumulated obſervation, from leſs to greater exce!jcn 
and exhibits the collective knowledge of different 23 
and various profeſſions. 
Memory is the purveyor of reaſon, the power wh 
places thoſe images before the mind upon which! 
judgment is to be exerciſed, and which greafures up u 
determinations that are once paſſed, as the rules of fu 
action, or grounds of ſubſequent concluſions. 
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It is, indeed, the faculty of remembrance, which may 
e faid to place us in the claſs of moral agents. If we 
vere to act only in conſequence of ſome immediate im- 
ulſe, and receive no direction from internal motives of 
hoice, we ſhould be puſhed forward by an invincible fa- 
ality, without power or reaſon for the moſt part to pre- 
er one thing to another; becauſe we could make no 
ompariſon but of objects which might both happen to 
2 preſent. 

We owe to memory not only the increaſe of our know- 
edge, and our progreſs in rational enquiries, but many 
ther intellectual pleaſures. Indeed, almoſt all that we 
an be ſaid to enjoy is paſt or future; the preſent is in 
perpetual motion, leaves us as ſoon as it arrives, ceaſes 
o be preſent before its preſence is well perceived, and is 
nly known to have exiſted by the effects which it leaves 
hind. The greateſt part of our ideas ariſes, therefore, 
rom the view before or behind us; and we are happy or 
niſerable, according as we are affected by the ſurvey of 
ur life, or our proſpect of future exiſtence. 

With regard to futurity, when events are at ſuch a 
liſtance from us, that we cannot take the whole conca- 
enation into our view, we have generally power enough 
ver our imagination to turn it upon pleaſing ſcenes, and 
an promiſe ourtelves riches, honours, and delights, 
vithout intermingling thoſe vexations and anxieties with 
rhich all human enjoyments are polluted. If fear breaks 
n on one fide, and alarms us with dangers and difap- 
omtments, we can call in hope on the other, to ſolace 
s with rewards, and eſcapes, and victories ; fo that we 
re ſeldom without means of palliating remote evils, and 
an generally ſooth ourſelves to tranquillity whenever 
cons troubleſome preſage happens to attack us. 

It is, therefore, 1 believe, much more common for the 
dlitary and thoughtful to amuſe themſelves with ſchemes 
f the future than reviews of the paſt: For the future 

; phant and ductile, and will be cafily moulded by a 
trong fancy into any form. But the images which me- 
ry preſents are of a ſtubborn and untractable nature; 
e objects of remembrance have alrcady exiſted, and left 
8 3 their 
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their ſignature behind them impreſſed upon the mind, 
as to dety all attempts of raſure or of change. 


As the ſatisfactions, therefore, ariſing from menen 


arc leſs arbitrary, they are more ſolid; and are, mu; 
What [ 


the only joys which we can call our own. 
we have once repoſited, as Dryden exprefles it, 


farred treaſure of the paſt, is out of reach of accident © 
violence, nor can be loſt either by our own weakucl: 


another's malice, 


Non tamen irritum 
S. vodcungue retro eſt effcict » Regus 
Diffin ret, inte. ing ed. det, 


Quad fig ries Jemel hora vexit. 


Be fair or foul, or rain or ſhine, 
The joys I have poſſeſo'd in ſpite of fate are mine, 
Not heav'n itſelf upon the paſt has power, 
But what has been has been, and I have had my hour, 
D«Y bx, 


There is certainly no greater happineſs than to be 2! 
to look back on a life uſefully and virtuouſly emp loych 
to trace our own progreſs in exiſtence by ſuch token: 
Excite neither ſhame nor ſorrow. Life, in which not! 
has been done or ſuffered to diſtinguiſh one day fi 
another, 1s to him that has paſſed it as if it bad! 
been, except that he is conſcious how ill he has huſt,! 
the great depoſit of his Creator. Life made memo 
by crimes, and diverſified through its ſeveral period 
wickedneſs. i is indeed eaſily reviewed, but revicu cd 0! 
with horror and remorſe. 

The great conſideration which ought to influence 
m the uſe of the preſent moment, 1s to ariſe from the 
fect, which, as well or ill applied, it muſt have upon! 
time to come; for though its actual exiſtence be inc 
ceiveably ſhort, yet its effects are unlimited; and these 
not the ſmalleſt point of time but may extend | Its con. 
quences, either to our hurt or our advantage, throug 
eternity, and give us reaſon to remember it for ever, * 
anguiſli or exultation. q 
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dk The time of life in which mcinory ſeems particularly 
o claim predominance over the other faculties of the 
nid, is our declining age. It has been remarked by 


Former writers, that old men are generally narrative, and 
all eaſily into recitals of paſt tranſactions, and accounts 

þ perſons known to thein 1n their yourh, When we ap- 
1: MMproach the verge of the grave, it is more eminently 
N [UC 


Vite ſumma brevis ſpem nos vetat inchoare long am. 


Life's ſpan forbids thee to extend thy cares, 


And ſtretch thy hopes beyond chy years. 
CREECH, 


Ve have no longer any poſſibility of great viciſſitudes 
„ Jia our favour; the changes which are to happen in the 
world will come too late for our accommodation ; and 
"ut tnoſe who have no hope before them, and to whom their 
+ Mprelcot ſtate is painful and irkfome, muſt of neceſſity turn 
their thoughts back to try what retroſpect will aflord. 
It ought, therefore, to be the care of thoſe who wiſh 
to pals the laſt hours with comfort, to lay up ſuch a trea- 
lure of pleaſing ideas as ſhall ſupport the expences of 
at time, which is to depend wholly upon the fund al- 
— acquired. 


Petite hinc, r c ſque ſeneſq 
Finem animo certum, miſerij que vi. alica canis. 


Seek here, ye young, the anchor of your mind; 
Here ſuit' ring age a bleſs'd proviſion find, 


ELPHINSTON, 


In vouth, however unhappy, we ſolace ourſelves with 
he hope of better fortune; and however vicious, appeale 
ur conſciences with intentions of repentance; but the 
me comes at laſt, in which life has no more to promite, 
n which happineſs can be drawn only from recollection, 
ad vtue will be all that we can recolle& with pleaſure. 
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No. XLII. SATURDAY, AUGUST «rt, 1770. 


Mihi tarda fluunt ingrataque tempora. He 


How heavily my time revolves along. 


ELPHIxs10o 


To the Rambler. 
Ar. Rambler, 


I AM no great admirer of grave writings, and there: 


very trequently lay your papers aſide before | |: 
read them through; yet I cannot but confeſs that, | 


flow degrees, you have raiſed my opinion of your ur 


derſtanding, and that, though I believe it will be lu 
before I can be prevailed upon to regard you. with mu 
kindneſs, vou have, however, more of my eſteem i} 

thoſe whom 1 ſometimes make happy with opportuniti 
to fill my tea-por, or pick up my fan. 


counſcl with regard to the means of conquering or ci 
ing them, though I never expect from you any of that (ot 
neſs and pliancy which conſtitutes the perfection of 

companion for the ladies: as, in the place where In 


am, 1 have recourſe to the maſtiff for protection, thou; 


I have no intention of making him a lap- dog. 

My mamma 1s a very fine lady, who has more num: 
rous and more frequent afſemblics at her houſe rhan z: 
other perſon in the fame quarter of the town. 18 
bred from my earlieſt infancy in a perpetual rumuit 
pleaſure, and remember to have heard of little elle i 


5. 


neſſages, vilits, play-houſes, and balls; of the au 


wardneſs of one woman, and the coquetry of anoth: 

the charming convenience of ſome riſing faſhion, the c 
ficulty of playing a new game, the incidents of a n 
querade, and the dreſſes of a court- night. 
fore J was ten vears old all the rules of paying and 
ceiving viſits, and to how much civility every one of! 
aequaintance was entitled; and was able to return, 4 


I ſhall there 
chuſe you for the confident of my diſtrefſes, and aſk vo! 
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roper degree of reſerve or of vivacity, the ſtated and 
blithed anſwer to every compliment; fo that I was 
v ſoon celebrated as a wit and a beauty, and had hcard 
re I was thirtecn all that is ever (aid ro a yourg g lady. 
I; mother was generous to ſo uncommon a d egree. as to 
pleaſed with my advance into life, and allowed n ne, 
thout envy or reproof, to enjoy the {ame happi: oth 
th herſelf; thouy it moſt wom en about her own age 
re very angry to ſce you! ig girls ſo forward; and many 
0 gentlemen told her how cruel 1 it was to throw new 
ins upon mankind, and to tyrannize aver them at the 
ne time with her own charms and thoſe of her daugli- 


Wl have now lived two-and-twenty years, and have 
id of each year nine months in town, and three at 
voMichmond ; fo that my time has been ſpent uniformly in 
e fame company and the ſame amuſcments, except as 
nion has introduced new diverſions, or the revolutions 
na the gay world have afforded new ſucceſſions of wits 
v1 bcaus. Howev er, my mother is fo ; 300d an economiſt 
pleaſure, that I have no ſpare hours upon my hands; 
crery morning brings ſome new ap} ointment, and 
cry night is hurried away by the neceility of making 
pf appearance at different places, and of being with 
= lady at the opera, and with another at the card- 
Wc. 
When tne time came of ſettling our ſcheme of felicity 
my," ſummer, it was determined that I ſhould pay a 
"Wit to a rich aunt in a remote county. As you know 
chief converſation of all tea- tables, in the ſpring, 
es from a communication of the manner in which 
ne is to be paſſed till winter, it was a great relief to the 
rrenneſs of our topics, to relate the pleaſures that 
ere in ſtore for me, to deſcribe my uncle's feat, with 
e park and gardens, the charming walks, and beauti— 
| waterfalls; and eve ery one told me how much ſue en- 
d me, and what fatisfaCtion the had once enjoyed in a 
uition of the ſame kind. 
As we are all credulous in our own favour, and willing 
imagine ſome latent ſatis faction in any thing which we 
have 


#1 
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have not experienced, I will confeſs to you, w th 
reſtraint, that I had ſuffered my head to be filled 
expectations of ſome namgleſs pleaſure in a rural |; 
and that I hoped for the happy hour that ſhould fett 
free from noiſe, and flutter, and ceremony, diſmiſs 
to the peaceful ſhade, and lull me in content and tr; 
quillity. To ſolace myſelf under the miſery of delay, 
ſometimes heard a ſtudious lady of my acquaintance re; 
aſtorals. I was delighted with ſcarce any talk hut 
having the town, and never went to bed without dre: 
ing of groves, and meadows, and friſking lambs, 

At length I had all my clothes in a trunk, and ſaw! 
coach at the door; ; I ſprung in with ecſtacy, quarr 
with my maid for being too long in taking leave of 
other ſervants, and rejoiced as the ground grew h 


the wh on a * river, hs Ar of whic b renev 
all my expectations of pleaſure, and gave me ſome re 
for having lived fo long without the enjoyment vt 
theſe delightful ſcenes were now to atford me. My al 
came out to receive me, but in a dreſs fo far rem 
from the preſent faſhion, that I could ſcarcely took u U] 
her without laughter; which would have been no ! 
Tequital for the trouble ſhe had taken to make ul 
fine againſt my arrival. The night and the next u. 
ing were driven along with enquiries about our fan 
my aunt then explained our pedigree, and told me tc 
of my great-grandfather's bravery in the civil wats; 
was it leſs than three days before I could perſuade he 
leave me to myſelf. 

At laſt economy prevailed; ſhe went in the uſual n 
ner about her own affairs, and I was at liberty to rn 
in the wilderneſs, and fir by the caſcade. The now 
of the objects about me pleaſed me for a while, but # 
a few days they were new no longer, and I ſoon bega 
perceive that the country was not my element; that ſhad 
and flowers, and lawns and waters, had very foon d 
hauſted all their power of pleaſing, and that I had ns 
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vfelf any fund of fatisfaftion with which I could ſup- 


the loſs of my cuſtomary amuſements. 
1unhappily told my aunt, in the firſt warmth of our 
nbraces, that I had leave to ſtay with her ten weeks. 
x only are yet gone; and how {hall I live through the 
maiaing four ! I go out and return; I pluck a flower, 
pd throw it away; I catch an infect, and when I have 
amined its colours, ſet it at liberty; ; I fling a pebble 
to the water, and ſce one circle ſpread after another. 
Vhen it chances to rain I walk in the great hall, and 
uch the minute-hand upon the dial, or play with a 
ter of kittens, which the cat happens to have brought 
a lucky time. 
My aunt is afraid I ſhall grow melancholy, and there- 
re encourages the neighbouring gentry to viſit us, 
hey came at firſt with great cagerneſs to ſee the fine 
dy from London; but when we met, we had no com- 
„on topic on which we could converſe; they had no cu- 
ty after plays, opcras, or muſic : and I find as little 
„faction from their accounts of the quarrels or alli- 
ces of families, whole names, when once I can eſcape, 
.M ſhall never hear. The women have now ſcen me; 
now how my gown is made, and are fatisficd; the men 
MW: generally afraid of me, and ſay little, becauſe they 
{Wink themſclves not at liberty to talk rudely. 
Thus am I condemned to ſolitude; the day moves 
wly forward, and I ſce the dawn with uncaſineſs, be- 
aſe 1 conſider that night is at a great diſtance, I have 
ried to ſleep by a brook, but find its murmurs ineffec- 
ual; fo that I am forced to be awake at leaſt twelve 
urs without viſits, without cards, without laughter, 
ad. without flattery. I walk becauſe I am diſguſted 
th fitting ſtill, and fir down becauſe I am weary with 
| alking, I have no motive to action, nor any object of 
c, or hate, or fear, or inclination. I cannot dreſs 
MT © ſpirit, for 1 have neither rival nor admirer. I can- 
t dance without a partner; nor be kind or cruel with- 
ut a lover, 
duch is the life of Euphelia, and ſuch it is likely to 
outinue for a month to come, I have not yet declared 
againſt 


1 
1 
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againſt exiſtence, nor called upon the deſtinies to chr 


6 myſelf to ſuch another ſurmer, nor too haſtily to g. 
myſelf with happineſs, Yet I have heard, Mr. Ram! 
of thoſe who never thought themſelves fo much at ez 
as in ſolitude ; and caunot but ſuſpect it to be ſome na 
or other my own fault, that, without great pain, en 


of mind or body, I am thus weary of "myſe elf: that the 


current of you. h ſtagnates, and that I am languif fl 
in a dead calm, for want of ſome external impulſ e. 
ſhall therefore think vou a bencfactor to our ſex, if 


will teach me the art of hving alone; for I am conn 


that a thouſand, and a thouſand, and a thoufand ee 
who affect to talk with ecſtacies of the pleaſures of tit 
country, are ia reality, like me, longing for the wine 
and wiſhing to be delivered from themiclves by company 
and diverſion, 
I am, Sir, Yours, 
EUPHELIA, 
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Flumine perpetuo torrens ſolet acrivs ire, 
Sed tamen hac brevis eſt, illa perennis aqua. Ovid, 


In courſe impetuous ſoon the toxrent dries, 
Ihe brook a conſtant peacetul ftream ſupplies. 
F, LEWIS. 


II. is obſerved by thoſe who have written on th cer. 
ſtitution of the human body, and the original © 
diſeaſes by which it is afflicted, that every man « 
into the world morbid, that there is no tempera! 
exactly regulated but chat {ome humour 1s fata ll y * 
minant, and that we are pencrally impregnated, 
firſt entrance upon life, with the ſeeds of that m: 
which in time! hall bring us to the grave. 

This remark has been extended by others to t! 


tellectual faculties, Some that imagine R 
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wire looked with more than common penetration into 
human nature, have endeavoured to perſuade us that 
ich man is born with a mind formed 3 — for cer- 
tain purpoſes, and with deſires unalterably determined to 
22 objects, from which the attention cannot be 
Jong diverted, and which alone, as they are well or ill 
kind, nuſt produce the praiſe or blame, the happineſs 
or miſery, of his future life. 
his poſition has not, indeed, been hitherto proved 
with ſtrength proportionate to the atturance with which 
it has been advanced, and perhaps will never gain much 
prevalence by a cloſe examination. 

f the doctrine of innate ideas be itſelf diſputable, there 
ſeems to be little hope of effablifuing an opinion Which 
ſuppoſes that even complications of ideas have been given 
us at our birth, and that we are made by nature ambi— 
tous or covetous, before we know the mcaniny of either 
Power or Money. 

Yet as every ſep in the progreſſion of exiſtence changes 

ur po! ition with reſpect to the things about us, ſo as to 
ay us open to new affaults and particular dangers, and 

Hjccts us to inconveniences from which any other ſitu— 
«tion is exempt; as a public o prix ate life, youth and 
ave, wealth and poverty, have all fome evil cloſely ads 
herent, which cannot wholly be eſcaped but by quittiy 
the Nate to which it is annexed, and ſubmit ing to the 
cumbrances of ſome other condition; ſo it cannot be * 
wied that every difterence in the ſtructure of the mind has 
Its advantages and its wants; and that failures and de- 

ts being inſeparable from humanity, however the pow- 
ers of underſtanding be extended or contracted, tiere will 
on one fide or the other alw avs be an avenue to crror ard 
miſcarriage. 

There feem to be ſome ſouls ſuited to great, and others 

to little employments; {ome —_ to foar alot, and 


take in wide views, and others to? grovel an the groun 4. 
and conhne their regard to a Narrow 1; here. Ot theſe 
the one is always in danger of becoming uſtleſs hy a dare 
ing negligence, the other by a { Wn” us ſolicitude: the 
one collects mar. y ideas, but conſuted and indiſtinét; the 

＋ other 
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other is buſied in minute accuracy, but without cor: 
and without dignity, 

The general error of thoſe who poſſeſs powerful 
elevated underſtandings, is, that they form ſchemes 
too gTicat Cxtent, and Hatter themſelves too hattil 
ſucceis; ey tel will own force to be grcat, and, 
the comp lacency with which every man ſurveys hum. 
jnigine it (ti they therefore look out for 1 
d takings worthy of their abilities, and engage in thi 


8 9 1 9 
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with very Ittie precaution, for they imagine the n 


out premed;rated meatures, they ſhall be able to find 
pedients in all difficulties. They are naturally we 
conhder all prudential maxims as below t! 
treat with contempt thoſe {ccutittes and reſources v. 
others know themfeives obliged to provide, and dite 
to accompliſh their purpotes by ceftablifhed means 
common gradations. | 
Precipitation thus incited by the ove of intel! 
ſuperiority, is very fatal to great deſigns. The rc 
tion of tue a is teldom eq 15 to the „chemenee 
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tie did not ex] ml 
his fitſt onſet is ſucccede d by al 
languor; miſcarriage makes him feartul of gn 
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e point. In all impor tant events which have been fud- 
den N broug! ir tO pals, chance has been rhe agent rather 
than reaſon; and, therefore, however thoſe who jcemed 
to ary * mt! IC tr anſac ton may have been celebrated by 


n 


ach AS loved An feared them, Cucceeding tincs have com- 


monly confidered them as fortunate rather than pi udent. 
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vers * 5 in which the connection 15 recnlarly traced 


meg by calm intrepidity, ane q requires not only courage 
ch danger cannot rurn aſide, but conftancy Which fa- 
es cannot we ary, and contrwance which unpediments 
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and then endeavour to remove the objeCtions that: 
has raiſed. It is proper, ſays old Markham, tO Cxc 
vour horſe on the more inconvenient hde of the cou! 
that if he ſhould, in the race, be forced upon it, hen 
not be diſcouraged: and Horace adviſes his poetical Fl | 
to conſider every day as the laſt which he ſhall enjoy, 
cauſe that will always give pleaſure which we recc 
beyond our hopes, If we alarm owetives beforehind 
with more diſhculties than we really find, we ſhall i; 
animated by unexpected facility with double ſpirit; a a 
if we find our cautions and fears juſtified by the c. 
quence, there will however happen nothing againſt wh 
proviſion has not been made, no ſudden ſhock will be 
received, nor will the main ſcheme be diſconcerted. 

There is, indeed, ſome danger left he that too ſcru- 
pulouſly balances probabilities, and too perſpicacioul.y 
foreſees obſtacles, ſhould remain always in a ſtate of | 
action, without venturing upon attempts on which 0 
may perhaps ſpend his labour without advantage. -BY 
previous deſpondence is not the fault of thoſe for w! 
this eſſay is deſigned; they who require to be warn 
againſt precipitation, will not ſuffer mor? fear to intrue: 
into their contemplations than is necetlary to allay 
effervelcence of an agitated fancy. As Des Cartes! 
kindly ſhewn how a man may prove to himſeif his o»1 
exiſtence, if once he can be prevailed upon to queſtion 
ſo the ardent and adventurous will not be long wit! 
finding ſome plauſible extenuation of the greateſt e 
culties. Such, indeed, is the uncertainty of all hum 
affairs, that ſecurity and deſpair are equal follies; and « 
it is preſumption and arrogance to anticipate trium}"s, 
It is weakneſs and cowardice to prognoſticate m1cai!!- 
ages. The numbers that have been ſtopped in their c2- 
reer of happinefs are ſufficient to ſhew the uncertainty 0 
human foreſight; but there are not wanting contra 
inſtances of ſuch ſucceſs obtained againſt all appearance, 
as may warrant the boldeſt flights of genius, if they. ue 
ſupported by unihaken perſeverance. 
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V.. XLIV. SATURDAY, AUCUST 18, 1739. 


* , 
Ora; in Bc g. HOMER. 


E — Dreams deſcend from | *.. Po E. 


= To the Rarudbler. 
Hr, 
Had lately a very remarkable dream, which marie ſo 

ſtroug an nip! relllon on n Cy that I remen;ber it e 
word; and it vou are not better employed, you may 
read the relation of u as fo lows : 

Methought I was in the midft of a very entertaining 
ſet of company, and extremic!y delights d in attending to 
a lively convertation, when on a fudden I percetved one 

of the moſt ſhocking figures una nation can frame, al- 


. 
* 


vancing towards ne. She was dreſt in black, her n 


was contracted into a thouſand wrinkles, her cycs deep 
ſunk in her head, and her complexion pale and hivid as 
the countenance of death. Her leoks were titled with 
terror and unrelenting ſeverity, and her hands armed 
with whips and ſcorpions. As ſoon as ſhe came near, 
with a horrid frown, and a voicc that 5 my very 
blood, ſhe bid me follow her. I obeyed, and the led me 
through ruügge 0 14) hs, bctct u ith 4: riars * thorns. 1170 
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breath infected the air with maiignant vapours, ob- 
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(cured the luſtre of the fun, and mvoleced the fan 1 " 
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life. Man was born to mourn and to be wretcl. 
ed; this is the condition of all below the ſtars ; and 
whoever endeavours to oppoſe it, acts in contradiction tg 
the will of Heaven. Fly then from the fatal enchant. 
ments of youth and ſocial delight, and here confecrat 
the ſolitary hour 4 lamentation and woe. Miſery | 
the duty of all ſublunary beings, and every enjoynica 
is an offence to the Deity, who is to be worth! pped o 
by the moitification of everv ſenſe of pleaſure, aud the 
everlaſting exerciſe of ſighs and tears.” 

This melan choly picture of life quite ſunk my ſpirits 


and (ſeemed to annihilate every principle of joy within me, 
I threw myſelf beneath a blaſted yeugh, where the win! 


blew cold and diſmal round my head, 
prehie nſions chilled my heart. 
the hand of Death, 


and dreadful an 
Here I reſolved to lie t till 
which I impatiently invoked, 


ſhould put an end to the miſerics of a life fo deplo abs 


wretched, 


In this ſad fituation I eſpied on one 1:40 


me a deep muddy river, whoſe heavy waves rolled on i! 
flow fullen murmurs. Here I determined to plunge, aud 
was juſt upon the brink, when 1 found mylelt fuddc: 


drawn back, 
ſiglit of the loyelieſt object I had ever beheld, 


I turned about, and was ſurpriſcd by th: 


The moit 


engaging charms of youth and beauty appeared in all 


form; 


effulgent glories ſparklcd in her eyes, and en 


awful ſplendours were ſoftened by the gentleſt looks © 


compalſion and peace, 


Ar her reproach the frightf. 


ſpectre, who had before tormented me, vanithed aw? 


and with her all the horrors ſhe had cauſed. The ploom; 
clouds brightened into cheerful tunſhine, 


the groves ! 


covered their verdure, and the whole region looked; 


and blooming as the garden of Eden. 


[ was quit e tra. 


ported at this unexpect ted change, and reviving plex TINT: 
began to glad my thoughts, when, with a look of ine 


P 


refit le {ww ectnets, my beautcous delivercr thus utteree 


her divine inſtructions: 


4 
s 


8 and Her follou 


* My name is Religion. I am the offspring of I. 
« nn [,ove, and the parent of Benevolcnce, es and 
Toy. Thot monſter from whoſe power I "ſe? freed vou, 
is called Superſtition ; ſhe is the child of Difconten, 
vers arc Fear and Sorrow, Thus diticic! 
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625 we are, ſhe has often the inſolence to aſſume my 
name and character, and ſeduces unhappy mortals to 
think us the fame, till ſhe at length drives them to 
the borders of Detpair, that dreadful abyts into which 
* you were juſt going to ſink. 

Look round and ſurvey the various beauties of the 
globe, which Heaven has deſtined for the feat of the 
human race, and conſider whether a world thus ex— 
quiſitely framed could be meant for the abode of mi- 
(fery and pain. For what end has the lavith hand « 
„Providence diffuſed ſuch innumerable objects of delight, 


1c, but that all might rejoice in the pri ivilege of exiſtence, 
and be filled with gratitude to the heneficent Author of 
p- it? Thus to enjoy the blellings lie has lent, is virtue 
ana obedience; and to reject them merely as means of 
d pic aſure, is pitiable Ignorance, or ah rd perrerſeneſs. 


6 laknite goodness is the fource of created exiſtence: ; the 
07 * proper tc ndency of ev ery rational being, trom the 
i chigheſt order of raptured ſerap hs to the meaneſt rank 
orf men, is to rile incet flantly from lower degrees of hap- 
„pineſs to higher. They have each faculties atligned 
them for various orders of delight.” 
| What,“ cried I, * 15 this the language of Religion ? 
© WH © Does ſhe lead her votantes throuvh yh paths, and 
bid them paſs an unlaborivus life? Where are the 
ot Wh © painiul toils of virtue, the mortifications of penitents, 
| © the ſelf-denying exerciſes of ſaints and heroes?“ 
', The truc enjoyments of a reaſonable being,” anſwered 
' WH © flic mildly, © do not conſiſt in unbounded indulgence 
or luxurious cafe, in the tumult of paſſions, the lan- 
guor of indolence, or the flutter of liglit amuſements. 
Vielding to immoral pleaſure corrupts the mind, living 
to animal and, trifling ones debaſes it; both in their _ 
(- WT © wice difqualify it for its genuine gocd, and conſiga 1 
aer to wretchednefs. Whoever would be re ally — 
muſt make the diligent and 1egular excrciſe of his ſupe- 
rior powers his chief attention, adoring the perfections 
* of his Maker, expreſſing good-will to his fellow crea» 
„urs, cultivating inward rectitude. To his lower fa- 
„ © cultics he muſt allow ſuch gratifications as will, by te- 
WM filing him, invigorate his nobler purſuits, In the re- 
»gions 
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gions inhabited by ancclic natuycs, unmingled folic 
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no difficulty is inſurmountable. Secure in this pur! 
of every ncedful aid his conflict with the ſevere: | 
and trials is little more than the virorgus excroilcs 
mind in health. His patient dependence on that . 
dence winch looks through all eternitv, his 1: 
ſignation, his readv accommodation of his thoug:: 
behaviour to its inſcrutable ways, i at once 
excellent fort ot ſelf-deaial, and a fource of te 
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exalted tranſports. Society is the true ſphere of human 
virtue. In ſocial, active life, difficulties will perpetually 
be met with; reſtraints of many kinds will be neceflary 3 - 
and ſtudy ung to | behave right in reſpect of tlieſe is a di- 
ſeipline of the Luan heart, uſeful to others, and im- 
proving % itfelr, Suffering is no duty but where 

t is neceſſlary to avoid guilt, or to do good; nor plea- 
ſure a crime, but where it ſtrengthens the influence of 
bad iaclinations, or leflcus the generous activity of 

1rtue. The h. ppineſs allotted to man in his preſent ſtate 

indeed farnt and low , compared with his immortal prol- 
175 and noble capacities; but yet, whatever portion 
of it the diſtributing hand of Heaven offers to each in- 
dividual, is a necdt al ſupport aud refreihment for the 
preſent moment, ſo far as it may not hinder the at- 
taining of his final deſtination. 
Return then with me from contmual miſery to mo— 
gerate enjoyment, and grateful alacrity, Return from 
the contracted views of ſolitude to the proper duties of 
relative and dependent being. Religion is not contined 
to cells and cloſets, nor reſtrained to ſullen retirement, 
Theſe are the gloomy doctrines of Supertft tion, by 
which ſhe endeavours to break thoſe chains of benevo— 
lence and focial affection that link the u clfare of eve: * 
pacticular with that of the whole. Remember that 
the greateſt honour you can pay to the Author of your 

being, is by ſuch a cheerful behaviour as diſcovers a 
mind ſatisfied with his diſpenfations.”? 

Here my preceptreſs pauſed, and ] was going to ex- 
pref» my acknowledgmen its for her dilcourle, when a 
ng of bells from the neighbouring village, and a news- 
len ſun darting his beams through my windows, awaked 
ne. 


— 


— 


— 


I am, yours, &c. 
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title to determine concerning that fiate which 4 have! Ne 
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alin of connubial miſerics, have as much ſatisfaction 
cir nature would have aammted, or their conduct 
cured, in anv other condition. 

It is, indeed, common to hear both ſexes repine at 


lane er 33 c A! 5 TT tuation. But it 10 10 be 
bereit. char the davs witch they fo much with to 

; the das not, only of celibacy but of outh, 

F no and improvement, of ardour and or 

civou of body, of gacty and lig! t- 

1 nat caly to ſurroun lite with any 

IN \ Hh iourth will not be deltshttul, and 

tykoher mariicd or unmarricd, we ſhall 

the velture of terteſtrial exiſteuce more heavy and 


'1brous the lopeereit is worn, 

That they centure themſelves for the in liſcreti m of 

vr choice, is not ſufficient proof that they have chofen 

ſince we {ee the lame diſcontent at every other Part 

fe which we cannot change. Converſe with almoſt 

man, grown old in a profeſſion, and you wi I hnd 
1 


retretting TAL he did not enter mio forme different 
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external appendages are not, as we uſe them, the cali they 


either of good or 111, when 
Whoever feels great pain, naturally hopes for eaſe f (equi 
change of poſture; he changes it, and finds mietete | to dif 
tormented : and of the ſame kind are the expedic nt; into 
ich we te avour to obviate or elude thofe uncating they 
to which mortality will always be ſubjcet, It nt more 
likely that the married ſtate is eminent! y miſe rable, fr. fcrva; 
we ſce ſuch numbers, whom the death of their p2i tn. on 1 
has ſet free from it, entering it again. comp 
Wives and huſbands are, indeed, iceffantly comp! and 1. 
ing of cach other; and there would be reaton for m i pot fe 
ing that almoſt cvery houſe was infeſted with per: tines 
or oppreſſion be vond human ſufferance, did we nct ! calam 
upon how ſinall occafions ſome minds burſt out i thing 1 
mentations and reproaches, and bow naturally evcr, I tind 
mal revenges his pain upon thofe who happen to be ne compa 
without any nice examination of its caulc, We ar By 1 
wavs willing to fancy ourſelves within a little of ag women 
nels; and when, with repeated efforts, we cannot rai the po 
It, perſuade ourſcl ves that it is intercepted by an ill- p metho- 
mate, ſince, if we could find any other obſtacle, it wou many 
be our own fault that it was not removed. Picaſur 
Anatomiſts have often remarked, that though our little e 
enſes are ſufficicutly numerous and ſevere, vet when the un 
enquire into the ſtructure of the body, the tenderneh i ation tc 
ſome parts, the minuteneſs of others, and the immer'M ger of « 
multiplicity of animal functions that muſt concur to nor hu 
healthful and vigorous exerciſe of all our powers, the any the 
appears reaſon to wonder rather that we are preſerved Amo 
long, than that we periſh fo ſoon, and that our tran ainucnd 
ſubſiſts for a fiogle dav, or hour, without re 1 
ther than that it ſhould be broken or obſtructed by manner 
lence of accidents, or length of time. each of 
The ſame reflection oriſes in my mind, upon cher chat the 
ation of the manner in which marriage 1s Frequently cy 101e | 
tracted. When J fee the avaricious and craity ts carte 
companions to their tables and their beds without Mend to 
enquiry, but after farms and money: or the gd! poor 


thoughtleſs uniting thenutlyes for life to thole u. attectati 
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* they have only ſeen by the light of tapers at a ball; 
when parents make articles for their childreu, w hou 
enquiring after their conſent; when ſome marry for heirs 
to diſappoint their brothers, and others throw themſelves 
into the arms of thote whom they do not love, becauſe 
they have found themiclves reicftcd where ther were 
more folicitous to plcaſc, when lome marry becauſe then 

e ſcrvants cheat the ms ſome becauſe they {quander their 

Ne On money {ome becauſc their 0 are * Acred wil 

company; lome becauſe they will live like other people; 

and ſome only becauſe they arc Ne K of thenſelves,— I an 
pot fo much inclined to wonder th if marriege is ſome- 
times unhappy, as that it appears fo little loaded with 
calamity; and cannot but conclude that foctety has ſome- 
ins in itſelf eminently agrecable to human nature, when 

I find its plcaſures ſo gre; at, that even the ill choice of a 

c mpanion can tiardlv overbalance them. 

By the ancient cultom of tlie Alulcovites, the men and 


women never ſaw cach other til they were joined beyond 


1 


the power of parting. It may be ſuſpected, that by this 


method m any uni. Table mat ches Fol e produced, and 
many tempers ad 1 at were not qualified to give 
caſure to cach other, Y et © all ps, among a peopic 19 


0 delicate, where the paucity of gentincations and 
the uniformity of life Cave 110 pp ONT * tor imagin— 
ation to interpoſe its objections, there was not much dan- 
ger of capricious dillike ; and while they felt neither cold 
nor hunger they wicht live quietly together, without 
an) thought of the defects of one another. 

Amongſt us, whom Knowles has made nice, and 
aRuence | wanton, there re, in led, more cattions re- 
quitte to ſecure tranquillity; and vet if we ohſerve the 
manner ia which thoſe converſe who have tinged out 
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neither ſees the other but in a maſk ; and the chem hat! 
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deſire to enjoy the ſtate in which all this felicity was to 


be enjoyed; and therefore I received with raptures the 
invitation of my good aunt, and expected that bv fue 
unknown influence J ſhoutd find all hopes and fen 
jcalouſies and comperitions, vaniſh from my hcart uten 
mv firſt arrival at the ſcats of innocence and tranquilli 7 
that I ſhould ſleep in halcyon bowers, and wander in ch. 
ſian gardens, where 1 ſhould meet with nothing but the 
ſoftneſs of benevolence, the candour of ſimplicity, and 
tlie cheerfulncls of content; where 1 ſhould fee Rualen 
exurting her fovercignty 2.208 Life, without anv inter 
ruption from Envy, Avarice, or Ambition, and ever \ 
paſling in ſuch a manner as the ſevereſt wiſdom fend 
approve, 

This, Mr. Rambler, I tcll you I expccted, an d this 
T had by an hundred authors been taught to expect, | 
this expectation L was led hither, and here | live 4 
petual uncaſinefs, without any other comfort l. 
of hoping to return to London. 

Having, ſince J wrote my former letter, been dine, 
by the mere neceſſity of eſcaping from abſolute ina cs, 
to make myſelf mote acqu unted with the affairs ar! 
habians of this place, am now no long er an abs 


ſtranger to rural converſation and empl oyments. but am 
far from d covering in them more Innocer ce Or Vn en 
th. Lil 111 t! I C {c e e Or CONC! Ute To th 9010 Vit! amn 


I have paſted more cheerful and more faſſhionable 


It is co mMnion to repre oach the rca-t; ble ks tine? '# 
with giving opportunities and encouragement to:! 
I cangot v holly clear them trom ho charge; but mut 
however, obſerve, in favour of the modith pr; rattler „ that, 
if not by principle, we are at leaſt by accident, les om '7 


of defamation than the country ladies. Par 


„ erben morn only ww rad own ay rigs 101105 


3 ſome injury or 3 may or imaginarv, tiered 
to ourſeives. But in theſe diſtinct provinces, where the 
fame families inhabit the fame houſes from age to 2! 
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may imagine that 1 did not immediately perceive the pro- 
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Pullen, and {uppolcd to have been too much a tourte 
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in ſelecting your intimates, you are perhaps to conſide 
which party you moſt favour in the barons wars, I hav 
often the good opinion of my aunt's viſirants by con- 
founding the intereſts of York and Lancatter; and wa 
once cenſured for ſitting ſilent when William Rufus wa 
called a tyrant, I have, however, now thrown ade all 
pretences to circumſpection; for I find it impotiible n 
leſs than ſeven years to learn all the requiſite cautions, 
At London, if you know your company, and their ge. 
rents, you are ſafe; but you are here ſuſpected of adus. 
ing to the ſlips of great-grandmothers, and of revivins 
conteſts which were decided in armour by the redoubt.! 
knights of ancient times. I hope therefore that you v1, 
not condemn my impatience, if I am weary of attending 
where nothing can be learned, and of quarrelling where 
there is nothing to conteſt, and that you will contribute 
to divert me while I ſtay here by ſome facetious perform. 
ance, 
I am, 


Sir, 
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. quam his ſolatiis acquieſcam, debilitor et frangor ea- 
la humanitate aun me, ut hoc tplam permitteromy in- 

n non do tamen velim dor! or fert: : neC 1 (LOTO alios hue 
ulm di catus uthil aun, lius vocare quam damnum ; coque bi 
147005 homines et ſapie tes videri. Qu11 an m: __ FIN tots 


cue hint, ncici0: in ae ö non ſunt. Homes ett enum athei 


Color, ſentire: refiltere temen, et folatia admittere ; non ſo- 
lat NON egere. Ai. 

Theſe proceedings have afloided me ſome comfort ia my 
al trets; notwithilacd 11 13 which , [ An I difurtted, and 1 

hinged by the ſame inotives of huma! any that indaced me io 
grant tuch indulge nces. 155 Wever, [ by nome ans v wm to be- 
cotne lets ſuſcepti le tende WITH 15. 1 Know ! Kind ot 
misſortunes would be ele bv other r e n As Com - 
mon loſſes, and from ſuch tertations they would conceive 
themſelves great and wife men. I ſhall not dererining either 
their greatneſs or their witdorn ; but 1 am certain they have 


po humanity. It is the part of a man to be fected with 
rect; to feel ſorrow at the taine time that he is to rchit its 
and to admit of contort., EARL of O&kRERY. 


()*® the paſſions with which the my of man is agi- 
tated, it may be obſerved, that they warally haſten 
towards their own extinfition, by inciting and quickening 
the attainment of their objects. Thus fear urges our 
light,, and deſire animates our progreſs; and it there are 
ſome which perhaps may be indulged till they outgrow- 
he good appropriated to their ſatisfaction, as it is fre- 
3 oblerved of Ararice and Ambition, vet their 
immediate tendency is to ſome means of hap} mech reallv 
exiſting, and generally within the proſpect, Thc miler 
* ays imagines that there is a certain ſum that will fill 
his heart to the brim; and every ambitious man, like 
king Pyrrhvs, has an acquiſition in his thoughts that is 
to terminate his labours, after which he ſhall paſs the 
reſt of his life in eaſe or gaiety, in repoſe or devotion. 
Sorrow 15 perhaps t! the only afleftion of the breaſt that 
can be excepted from this gencral remark, and it there- 


Lore 
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fore deſerves the particular attention of thoſe who hes 
allumed the arduous province of preferving the bal: 
of the mental conſtitution. The other paſſions are «1. 
caſes indeed, but they neceſſarily direct us to their p. 
per cure. A man at once feels the pain and non 5 
medicine, to which he is carricd with greater nals 2, 
the evil which requires it is more Cxcruciating, and Cl 
himſelf by unerring inſtinct, as the WOun ed fa! 
Crete are related by lian to have recou! ſe to vulner; 
But for ſorrow there is no remedy provided 
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hcrbs, 
nature; it is often occationed by 
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and dwells upon obictts that have loſt or changed 
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exiltence; it requires what it cannot hope, that 19% 
. PR * * PE 8 2. i ni 1 
of the univerſe ſhould be rep: led: that the dead 119 


p j all 
return, or the paſt ſhould be rec ed. 
Sorrow is not that regret for negligepce Or « 
which mav animate us to tuturc care or awlly! EQ! 
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repentance Uf crimes for hien, 
Creator has promiſed to accept 1 4 | 
pain which ariſes from theſe cauſes has very jalutaf! 
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always prevailed, that the laws of ſome nations, and the 
cultoms of others, have limited a time for the external 
aypearances of grief cauted by the diſſolution of cloſe al- 
ances, and the breach of domeſtic union. 

It ſcems determined by the gencral ſuffrage of man- 
kind, that forrow 1s to a certain point laudable, as the 
offspring of love, or at lcaſt pardonable as the effect of 
weak nels ; but that it ought not to be ſuttered to inercaſe 
by indulgence, but mutt give way aftera ſtated time to ſocial 
goo and the common avocations of life. It is at firſt 
unavoidable, and therefore muſt be allowed, whether with. 
or without our choice ; it may afterwards be admitted as 
a decent and at ectionate teſtimony of kindneſs and ct- 
teem; ſomething will be extorted by nature, and ſome- 
tay may be given to the world. But all beyond the 

us of paſſion or the forms of ſolemnity, is not only 
vicleſ but culpable; for we have no right to ſacrifice 
to the vain longings of affection, that time which Provi- 
ence allows us for the taſk of our ſtation. 

Vet it too often happens that ſorrow, thus lau fully en- 
teriug, gains ſuch firm 1 of the mind, that it is 
not atterwards to be « jebted d; the —_— ideas, fit _ 
Gently impreilcu, and at terv ards willi ly received, | 
| ach engrols the attention, as to reden ite in every 

unht. to darken g. aicty, and perplex ratiocination. 
An tabitual ſadneſs ſeiges upon the ſoul, and the facul- 
tes are chained to a fingle obj; ect, which can never be 
contemplated but with hopetets uncaſineis. 

F rom this ſtate of dejection it is very difficult to riſe to 
cheerfulnets and alacrity , and therefore many who have 
wid down rulcs of intellectual health, think preſervatives 
eaticr than remedies, and teach us not to truſt ourſelves 
t favourite enjoyments, not to indulge the luxury of 
ndnef(s, but to. 1; cep our minds always fof vcaded in {uch 
nhtierence, that we may change the objects about us 
vithout eino. 


mm — 


An cxact compliance with this rule right perhaps 
coutribute to tranguitlicy, but ſurely it would never pro— 
dace happineſs. He that rev ards none fomuch as to be afraid 
ct lolinz them, mille hrs lor ever without the gentle plea» 

Lures 
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ſures of ſympathy and conſidence; he muſt feel no me! 
ing fondneſs, no warmth of bencvolence, nor an' 1 
thoſe honeſt joys which nature annexcs to the power d "Sg 

caſing And as no man can jultly claim more tender Fe 
neſs than he pavs, he muſt forfeit his fhare in that c. ear 
cious and watchful kindneſs which love only can dict, nr 
and thoſe lenient endearments by which love only She 
ſoften life. He may juſtly 5 overlooked and nc ecu FINS 
by ſuch as have more. warmth in their heat; for wig yn 5 i 
would be the friend of him, whom, with whatever at-, . 
duity he way be courted, and with whatever ſervices vi. 5 


may be 


] -Ntatic 


liged, his pt 'ncip les will not {utterto make «qu mt [etl ** 
and who, When“ YOU have exhauſted all .the milances of. po 
* — g : 2 
90 ) he p 1 not to be an ente 
goo0d-will, can on! y pre vai led on n t to be 1 


An attempt to preſerve life in a fate of neutralit, 
indiflcrence, is unrcaſonable and vain, If by exclue 
joy we could ſhut out grief, the ſcheme would de 
very ſerious attention but ſince, however we may d. 
ourſelves from happineſs, milery. will find its wa) 
inlets, aud the aflaults of pain will force our re 
though we may withhold it from rhe in vitations of } 
ſure, we may ſurely endeavour to raite lie aber. 
middle point of apathy at one time, fince it will nec: 
rily fink below it at another. * 

But though it cannot he reaſonable not to gain 11; : 
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in proportion to the þ leaſure of p. fleilion, u in! be tor 1! 
time Our {0 rrow for the lot 3 It * n 1ctore 1 WE DIC) 
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Sorrow 
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quickly ive way to mitigation, Some have thou. No. X 
that the n of certain way o cicar the heart from its 
barraliinent is to drag U jt by! force into {cunes of merem. 

Others un: ine. the r fuch a N n is Wow violcat, oy For 1; 
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will be tufliciently powerful. The eilicacy of mirth # | 
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ſpirit, it is with difficulty that we are taught to conceiy 


the 1mbecility that every hour is bringing upon us 


to imagine that the nerves which are now braced with 
much ſtrength, and the limbs which play with fo ni} 
activity, will loſe all their power under the gripe of tin 


relax with numbneſs, and totter with debility. 


To the arguments which have been uſed againſt com. 


plaints under the miſerics of life, the plriloſo phers ho 
I think, forgot to add the incredulity of thoſe to w. 


we recount our ſufferings. But if the purpoſe of ks | 
tation be to excite pity, it is ſurely ſuperſlugus for age 
weakneſs to tell their plaintive ſtorics; tor pity ma 


oſes ſympathy; and a little attention will ſhew tl: 
} 3 


that thoſe who do not feel pain, ſeldom think that » 


felt; and a ſhort recollection will inform almoſt ©: 


man, that he is only repaid the 1nfult which he has gives, 
ſince he mav remember how often he has mocked- 
firmity, laughed at its cautions, and cen ſured its nnpationce, 


The valetudinarian race have made the care of hegt 

ridiculous, by ſuſfering it to prevail overall other contider 
ations,. as the miſer has brought frugality into content; 

by permitting the love of money not to ſhare, bur to c 


groſs his mind: they both err alike „bu confound 


means with the end; they gralp at health only to be . 
as at money only to be rich; and forget that every tw: 
reſtrial advantage 1s chiefly valuable as it furniſhes ab. 


ties for the excrciſe of virtue. 
Health is indeed fo neceſſarv to all the duties, as 


as pleaſures of life, that the crime of A | 
equal to the folly; and he that for a ſhort gratiſica 
brings weakneſs and diſeaſes upon himſelf, and for 


plcafure of a few years paſſed in the tumults of di 
and clamours of merriment, condemns the mature 


more experienced part of his life to the chamber and 
couch, may be jufily reproached, not only as a % 


thrift of his own happineſs, but as 4 robber of the 


lie; asa wretch that has volunta? 1ly diſqu i it! 


the buſinels of his Ha tion, and refuted that v 
Providence alligus him in the general taſks of nume 
p 

ture. 
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There are perhaps yery few conditions more to be pi 
tied than that of an aCtive and elevated mind, labouring 
under the weight of a diſtempered body; the time of ſuck 
a man is always ſpent in forming ſchemes, which a 
change of wind hinders him from executing, his powers 
fume away in projects and in hope, and the day of action 
never arrives. He lies down delighted with the thoughts 
of to-morrow, pleaſes his ambition with the fame he thall 
acquire, or his benevolence with the good he ſhall conter. 
But in the night the ſkics are overcaſt, the temper of the 
air is changed, he awakes in languor, impatience, and 
diſtraction, and has no longer any with but for eaſe, nor 

any attention but to miſery. If may be ſaid that diſcaſe 
generally begins that equality which death completes; 
the diſtinctions which ſet one man ſo much above another 
are very little perceived in the gloom of a fick chamber, 
where 1t will be vain to expect entertainment trom the 
gay, or inſtruction from the wite; where all human glory 
1s obliterated, the wit is clouded, the reaſoner perplexed, 

and the hero ſubdued; where che higheſt and brighteſt 
of mortal beings finds nothing left him but the eonſci- 
ouſnets of innocence. 

There is among the fragments of the Greek poets a 
ſhort hymn to Health, in which her power of exaiting 
the happineſs of life, of heightening the gifts of fortune, 
and adding enjoyment to poſſeſſion, is inculcated with fo 
much force and beauty, that no one who has ever lan- 
guiſhed under the diſcomforts and infirmities of a linger- 
ing diſcaſe, can read it without feeling the images dance 
in his heart, and adding from his own experience new 
vigour to the wiſh, and from his own imagination new 
colours to the picture. The particular occaſion of this 
little compoſition is not Known, but it 3s probable that 
the author had been ſick, and in the firſt raptures of te- 
turning vigour addreſled Health in the following man- 
ner: 
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— Health, moſt venerable of the powers of Heaven '— 
with thee may the remaining part of my life be palſed, nor e, 
thou refuſe to bleis me with thy reſidence, For whatever th 
is of beauty or of pleaſure in wealth, in de ſcendan ts, Or in ſo- 
vereign command, the higheſt ſummit of human eujoz mem, 
in thole objects of dehre which we ename Lo hace into 
toils of love; whatever del; ght, or whatever folace 15 gra 
by the celeſtials to ſoſten our 1atigue 
parent of happineſs, all thoſe joys tpre = out and tlourith : — 
thy preſence blooms the ſpring of pleature, and without ity 
no man is happy. 


in thy proten „ 


Such is the power of health, that without its co- open. 
tion every other comfort is rorpid and lifclefs, as tl 
powers of vegetation without the ſu And yet t 
15 commonly thrown aw ay in 8 itleſs negligence, 
in foolith experim- arts on our n ength; we * it 
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zud they run the courſe of life with too much precipi- 
tance to ſtop at the call of wiſdom. Nor perhaps witl 
+; that are buſted in adding thouſands 0 thouſands, 

ay much regard to him that ſhall direct them to denn 
e ſlowly to their wiſhes. Yet, ſince lovers of money 
arc generally cool, deliberate, and thoughtful, they 
mt ht ſurely con ſider that the greater good ought not to 
be ſacrificed to the lefs. Health is certainly more valu- 
able than money, becauſe it is by health that money 1s 
procured ; but thouſands and millions are of ſmall avail 
to alleviate the protracted tortures of the gout, to repair 
the broken organs of ſenſe, or reſuſcitate rhe powers of 
digeſtion. Poverty is indeed an evil from which we na- 
turally fly; but let us not run from one ENEMY to ano- 
ther, nor take ſheiter in the arms of fick neſs. 


* — 1 * = 
Pr: jecere Amman quam vellent lere tu alto 
F 7 v ' PY # . J 1 .* 8 Ky P 
Nun et pauperiem, et duros tolerare labores ! 


For healthful indigence in vain they pray, 
In quett of wealth who throw their 11ves away. 


Thoſe who loſe their health in an irregular and impe- 
tuous purſuit of literary accompliſhments, are yet leſs to 
be excuted ; for they ought to know that the body is not 
forced beyond its ſtrength, but with the lofs of more vi- 
gour than is proportionate to the effeé produced, V ho- 
ever takes up life beforchand, by depriving himſelf of 
reft and refreſhment, muſt not oily J. ay back the how: , 
but pay them back with ufury 3 and for the gain of a few 
months but half enjoyed, mult give up years to the liſt- 
Ieffin & of languor and the inn placabi lity of pain. They 
Whole endcavour is ment: il e nce, will learn perhaps 
too late, how much it is c: dangered by diſcaſes of the 
body; and find that knowledge may caſily be loſt in the 
ſtarts of melancholy, the fl; ghts Oi impatience, and the 
pcevithnels of decrepitude. 
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Non omnis moriar, multaque pars mei 
Vitabit libitinam, uſque ego poſtera 
Creſcam laude recens. Hok, 


Whole Horace ſhall not die; his ſongs ſhall ſave 
The greatelt portion from the greedy grave. 


CREECH.s 


HE firſt motives of human actions are thoſe appetites 
which Providence has given to man in common with 


the reſt of the mbabitants of the carth. 


Immed1: _y 


after our birth, thirſt and hunger incline us to the brea! 


which we draw by inſtinct, 


like other young creatures, 


and when we are ſatisfied, we expreſs our uncaſineſ, by 
importunate and inceſſant cries, till we have obtained a 
place or poſture proper for repoſe. 

The next call that rouſes us from a ſtate of inattivity, 
is that of our paſſions; we quickly begin to be ſenſchle 
of hope and fear, love and hatred, dekire and averſion; 
theſe ariſing from the power of compariſon and reflec- 
tion, extend their range wider a our reaſon ſtrengthens 


and our knowledge enlarges. 
thought of pain but when we actually feel it; 


At fir we 


have no 
We after- 


wards begin to fear it; yet not before it approaches us very 
nearly; but by degrees we diſcover it at a greater diſtance, 
and find it lurking i in remote conſequences, 
in time improves into caution, and we learn to look round 
with vigilance and folicitude, to ſtop all the avenues at 
which miſery can enter, and to perform or endure man) 
things in themſelves toilſome and unpleafing, becguſe ws 
know by reaſon, or by experience, that our labour wil 
be overbalanced by the reward; that it will either pro- 

cure ſome poſitive good, or avert ſome evil greater than 


1:lelf. 


Our terror 


But as the ſoul advances to a fuller exerciſe of it 
powers, the animal apperites, and the pathons imme: 
diately ariſing from them, are not ſuſſicient to find it en. 
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ployment ; the wants of nature are ſoon ſupplied, the 
tar of their return is eaſily precluded, and fomerhing 


more is neceſſary to relieve the long intervals of in- 


activite, and to give thoſe faculties, which cannot lie 
wholly quieſcent, ſome particular direction. For this 
reafon, new defires and artificial pallions are by degrees 
produced ; and, from having wiſhes only in conlequence 
of cur wants, we begin to feel wants in conſequence of 
our wiſhes; we perluade ouriclves to fet a value upon 
things which are of no uſe, but becauſe we have agreed 
to value them; things which can neither ſatisfy hunger, 
nor mitigate pain, nor ſecure us from any real calamity, 
and which, therefore, we find of no eſteem amony thote 
nations whole artlcfs and barbarous manners keep them 
always anxious for the neceſſaries of life. 

This is the original of avarice, vanity, ambition, and 
cenerally of all thoſe defires which ariſe from the com- 


arifon of our condition with -tliat of others. He that 


ave than the ſecond in the capital of the world, has ap- 


parently kindled in himſelf defires which he never te- 


only by the authority of cuſtom. 
Of thoſe adſcititious paſſions, ſome, as avarice and 
„are univerfally condemned ſome, as friendſhip 
and curioſity, gencrally praiſed: but there are Oer, 
abort which the ſuffrages of the wile are divided, and 
of which it is doubtcd, whether thev tend moſt to 
promote the happiuets, or inCreate the mitcries of man- 
kiad. 

Of this ambiguous and diſputable Kind is the love ot 
fame, a deſire of filling the minds of others with admi— 
ration, and of being celchrated by generations to COM 
with praiſes which we ſhall not hear. This ardour has 
been conſidered by foine, as nothing than ſolendid 

— i 
madncſo, as a flame kindled by pride, and farmed by 
folly z for what, ſay they, can be more remote from wii 

our actions by the hope of that 
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To pant after that which can never be poſſeſſed, and of 
which the value thus wildly put upon it, ariles from this 
particular condition, that, during life, it is not to be ob- 
tained! To gain the favour and hear the applauſes of 
our contemporaries, is indecd equally defircable with any 


1 


other prerogative of ſuperiority, becauſe fame may be 
of utc to ſmooth the paths of life, to terrify oppotition, 
and fortify tranquillity ; but to what end thall we be the 
darlings of mankind, when we can no longer receive any 
benefits from their favour ! It is more reaſonable to wiſh 
for reputation while it may yet be enjoyed; as Ae 
calls upon his companions to give him for preſent ute the 
wine and garlands which they purpoſe to beſtow upon 
his tomb. 

The advocates for the love of fame allege in its in- 
dication, that it is a paſlion natural and univerſal ; 
flame liglted by Heaven, and always burning with great > 
vigour in the moſt enlarged and elevated minds. That 
the deſire of being praited by poſterity implies a reſolu— 
tion to deſerve their praiſes, and that the folly charged 
upon it is only a noble and diſintereſted generoſity, which 
3s not felt, and thercfore not underſtood, by thoſe who 
have hows always accuſtomed to refer every thing to 
themſelves, and whoſe ſelfiſhneſs has contraCted tear r un- 
derſtandings. That the foul of man, formed for eternal 
life, naturally ſprings forward beyond the limits of cor: 
poreal exiſtence, and rejoices to conſider herſelf as co- 
Opec rating with future ages, and as co- extended with cn- 
leſs duration. That the reproach urged with ſo much 
— the reproach of labouring for what cannot he 
enjoyed, is founded on an opinion which may with great 
probability be doubted ; for fince we ſuppoſe the powets 
of the ſoul to be enlarged by its ſeparation, why ſhould 
we conclude that its know ledge of ſublunary tranſactions 
is contracted or extinguiſhed ! 

Upon an attentive and impartial review of the argu- 
ment, it will appear that the love of fame is to be regu 
lated rather than extinguiſhed ; and that men ſhould be 
taught not to be wholly careleſs about their memory, b 
0 cndeayour that they may be remembered chief) 
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for their vñrtues, ſince no other reputation will be able 
to tranſmit any pleafure beyond the grave. 

It is evident that fame conſidered merely as the im- 
mortality of a flame is nòt leſs likely to be the reward 
of bad action than of good; he therefore has no certain 
principle. for the regulation of his conduct, whoſe ftingte 
aim 1s not to be fof$otten : and hiſtory will inform us, 
that this blind and undiſtinguiſhed appetite of renpwn 
h „wav hee uncertain mts effeéts, and direct A by 
accident of opportunity, indifferently to the benefit or 
devaſtation of the world. When Themiſtocles com- 
plained that the trophies of Miltiades hmdered him from 
lleep, he was animated by them to perform the ſame ſer- 
_ in the Tame cauſe. But Cæſar, when he wept at 

e ſiglit of Alexander's picture, having no honeſt oppor- 
tunitics of action, let his ambition break out to the ruin 
of his country. 

If, theretote, the love of fame is fo far indulged by the 
mind as to becothe independent and predomin: int, it is 
dangerous and wregular; but it may be uſefully em- 
ploved as an inferior and ſecondary motive, and will ſerve 
ſometimes to revive our activity, when we begin to lan- 
guiſh and lofe ſiglit of that more certain, more valuable, 
and more durable reward, which ought always to be our 
hiſt hope and our laſt. But it muſt be ſtrongly impreſſed 
upon our minds, that virtue is not to be purtued as one 
of the means to fame, but fame to be accepted as the only 
recompente which mortals can beſtow on virtue; to be 
accepted with complacehce, but not ſought with cager- 
neſs, Simply to-be remembered is no advantags; it is 4 
privilege which ſatire as well as panegyric can confer, 
and is not more enjoyed by Titus or Conſtantine, than 
hy 1 ocreon of Rhodes, of whom we only knot from 
his epitaph, ut he had caten many a meal, drank many 
a fla on, and uttered many a reproach. 
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The true ſatistaction which is to be drawn from te 
conſcioutncls that we ſhall ſhare the attention of on ' 
times, muſt ariſe from the hope, that with our nan: 


virtues will be propayated; 
cannot benctit in our lives, may receive inſtruct 
our examplcs, and incitement from our YenoWn, 
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ſeriptive right of inflicting on others what he had for- 
merly endured himtelf. 

To theſe hereditary imputations, of which no man 
ſzes the juſtice till ic becomes his intereſt to ſee it, very 
little regard is to be ſhewn ; fince it does not appear that 
they are produced by ratiocination or enquity, but te- 
ceived implicitly, or caught by. a kind of inſtantaneous 
contagion, and ſupported rather by willingnefs to credit 
than ability to prove them. 

It has been always the practice of thoſe who are deſi- 
rous to believe themſelves made venerable by length of 
time, to cenſure the new comers into life, for want of 
reſpect to grey hairs and ſage experience, for heady con- 
fidence in their own under! ſtandings, for hafty-conclu- 
ſons upon partial views, for diſregard of counſels which 
their fathers and grandhres are ready to aftord them, and 
2 rebellious impatience of that ſubordination to which 
wuth is condemned by nature, as neceſſary to its ſecu- 
rity from evils, into which it would be otherwiſe preci- 
pitared' dy the raſhneſs of patlion, and the blindneſs of 
W norance.'* 

Every old man complains of the growing depravity of 
the warld, of the petutance and infolente of the riſing 
generation.” He recounts the decency and regularity of 
tormer times, and celebrates the diſcipline and ſobriety 
of the age in which his youth was palled; a happy age 
which is now no more to be expected, ſince confuſion 
has broken in upon rhe world, and thrown down all the 
boundaries of civility and reverence. 

It is.not ſuſficiently confidered how much he aſſumes 
who dares to claim the privilege of complaining : for as 
every man has, in his own Opinion, a full thare of the 
miſeries of life, he is 1aclined to conhder all clamorous 
uncalinels as a proof of impatience rather than of afflic- 
tion, and to aſk, * What merit has this man to ſhow, by 
* which he has acquired a right to repine at the diſtribu- 
tions of nature? Or, why does he in agine that ex- 
* emptions ſhould be granted him from the general con- 
© dition of man? We find ourſelves excited rather to 
czpttoulneſs than pity ; and inſtead of being in haſte » 

tobt 
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foeoth his complaints by iy mpathy and tendernef(3, » + 
enquire, whether the pain be proportionate to the lam 
tation; and whether, ſuppoſing the affliction real, it i; 
not the effect of vice and folly, rather than calamity, 

The querulouſneſs and indiznation which is obſerved 
ſo often to disfivure the laſt ſcene of lite, naturally _— 
us to enquiries like theſe, For ſurely it will be 2 thought, 
at the firſt view of things, that if age be thus fol 82... 
and ridiculed, infulted and negled ted, the crime mult a: 
leaſt be equal on either part. They who have had b 
portunities of cfiabliſhing their authority over mind; 
ductile and unre! ating 3 my who have been the pro— 
tectors of h elpleſſu cls, and the inſtructors of 1s gnorauce, 
and who yet retain in their own hands the power of 
wealth and the dignity of command, muſt defeat these 
wer pra by their own miſconduct, and make ufc of al 
theic advantages with very little ill, if they canne tf . 
cure to * an appearance of reſpeCt, and ward 
open mockery and declared contempt. 

The general ſtory of mankind will evince „that lawful 
an vl letrtled au thority is very ſeldom reſiſted when | 
well cinployed, Groſs corruption, or evident imbecility, 
1s neccllary to the ſupf r e of that reverence ith 
which the majority of mankind look upon their yorer- 
nors, on thoſs whom they fee ſurrounded by ſplcnde 2 
ane fortified by power, For though men are drawn by 
their pallions into forgetfulnefs of inviſible rewards au! 
uni iments, yet thev are caſily kept obedient to tho 
who have temporal « lominion in their hands, till thei 
vent ration is dilfipared by ſuch wickedneſs and folly a 
Cn neither be defended nor concealed, 

[t mn ay, therefore, very reaſonably be ſuſpeCled t 
the old di 0 upon themſelves the great eſt part of those 
infuls which they ſo much lament, and that ave is rate! 
deipifed but when it is contemptible. If men im 
that excels of debauchery can be made reverend by ti 
that knowledge is the conſequence of long life, hve 
Ky and thoughtietslv emp loyed, that priority of birth 
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much wonder that their hopes are difappointed, and tina 
they {ee the Ir oy rity rather wil ling 1 truſt their own 
eyes in their progrets jato life, than caliſt themiclves 
under wr 8 95 o have loſt thiüir way? 

There are, indeed, many truths which time necef]:rily 

and certainly teaches, and which might, by thoſe who 
h ve learned them from experience, be communicated to 
their ſucceflors at a cheaper rate: but dictates, thouvir 
liberally enough beſtowed, arc generally without cit: 
the teacher gains few pro flies by inſtruction which I 
own behaviour contradicts ; and voung men mits the 
bencelit of counſel, becauſe they are not very ready to 
believe that thoſe who fall below them in pr: actice can 
much excel them in theory. Thus the pro; zrets of knou- 
ledge is retarded, te world 1s kept loag 1a the {a ne 
ſtate, and every new race is to gain the prudence of thieir 
predecctiors by committigg and redreſling the fame mil- 
Calif (S. 

To ſecure to the old that influence which they are 

lung to claim, and uhichemight o much contribute to 
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to competition with youth, they muſt bear the inſolenat 


of ſucceſsful rivals. 
Luſiſti ſatis, ediſit ſatis atque brbifti ; 
Tempus avire tibi eſt, 


You've had your ſhare of mirth, of meat and drink ; 
*Tis time to quit the ſcene; *tis time to think. 


ELPHLNSTOS, 


Another vice of age, by which the ring genere 
may be alienated from it, is ſeverity and centoriouſne|, 


that gives no allowance to the failings of early life, th: 
expects artfulneſs from childhood, and conftancy fi. 
youth, that is peremptory in every command, and ine. 
orable to every failure, There are many who bi 
merely to hinder happineſs, and whoſe deſcendants cn 
only tell of long life that it produces ſuſpicion. maliynit;, 
peeviſhnels, and perſecution : and yet even theſe ty rar 
can talk of the ingratitude of the age, curſe their hen 
for impatience, and wonder that young men cannot tak: 
pleafure in their fathers company. 

He that would pals the latter part of life with hond 
and decency, muſt, when he is young, conſider that 
ſhall one day be old; and remember, when he is 0 
that he has once been young, In youth he rauſt lan 
knowledge for his lupport when his powers of ac“ 
mall forlake him; and in age forbear to animadvert v! 
rigour on faults which experience only can correct, 
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No. LI. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1750. 


Stultus labor eſt incptiarum. Mkr. 


How fooliſh is the toi! of trifling cares ! 
ELPHINS rox. 


Jo the Rambler, 
Sr, 
AS: you have allowed a place in vour paper to Euphe- 
lia's letters from the country, and appcar to think no 


form of human life unworthy of your attention, I have 


reſol ved, after many ſtruggles witli: 1dlcnels and difh- 
dence, to give you ſome account of my entertaiament in 
this ſober ſcaſon of unive ay retreat, and to delcribe to 
you the empioyments of thoſe who look with contempt 
on the pleaſures and diveriions of polite life, and employ 
all their powers of cenlure and invective upon the uſe- 
leſſneſs, vanity, and folly of drels, viſits, and conver- 
lation. 

When a tireſome and vexatious journey of four days 
had brought me to the houſe where invitation, regularly 
ſent for ſeven years together, had at laſt induced me to 
paſs the ſummer, I was ſurpriſed, after the civilities of 
my firſt reception, to find, inſtead of rhe leiſure and trans 
quillity which a rural life always promifes, and, if well 
conducted, might always afford a confuſed wildneſs of 
. and a alu 1s hurry of duigence, by which 

every face was clouded, and every motion agitat ted. The 


old lady, who was my fathcr's relation, was, indeed, 


very full of the ba pin els which ſhe received from my 
viſit, and, according nu t! 


le forums of obtolete breeding, 
inſiſted that I ſhould recompenſe the long delay of my 
company \ vith a promif: not to leave her till winter, 
But, amidſt all her kindneſs and c- refies, ſhe very free 
queatiy turned her head aſide, and whiſpered, with 
anxious e Len- wr fome order to her dau ahters, which 
never failed to ſend them out with unpolite precipitation. 
dometimes her impatience would not ſuffer her to ſtay 
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behind; ſhe begged my pardon, ſhe muſt leave me for 2 
moment: ſhe went, and returned and fat down gan, 
but was again diſturbed by ſome new care, difmiijed her 
daughters with the ſame trepidation, and followed them 
with the ſame countenance of bubtnels and ſolicitude. 

However 1 was alarmed at this ſhew of gagernels and 
diſturbance, and however my curioſity was excited by 
ſuch buſy preparations as naturally promiſed fome grezt 
event, I was yet too much a ſtranger to gratify myſof 
with enquiries ; but finding none of the family in moutn. 
ing, I pleated mytelt with mnagiaing that I ſhould rathe 
ſce a wedding than a funcral. 

At laſt we fat down to ſupper, when I was informed 
that one of the young ladies, after whom I thought my. 
ſelt obliged to enquire, was under a necetſity of attend. 
ing ſome aflair that could not be neglected: ſoon altes. 
ward my relation began to talk of the regularity of hc 
family, and the inconvenience of London hours; and at 
laſt let me know that they had propoſed that night to 90 
to bed ſooner than was uſual, becauſe they were to tte 
carly in the morning to make cheeſecakes. This hint 
ſent me to my chamber, to which I was accompanicd = 
all the ladies, who begged me to excule ſome large tteve; 
of Icaves and flowers that covered two thirds of the floor; 
for they intended to duſtil them when they were dry, aud 
they had no other room that ſo conveniently received th 
ring ſun, 

The ſcent of the plants hindered me from ref, 21d 
therefore I roſe early in the morning with a refolonon :9 
explore my new habitation. I itole unpercetved by ny 
buſy couſius into the garden, where I found nothing. d. 
tl more great or elegant, than in the ſame number 
acres cultivated for the maiket. Of the gardener, I ſon 
learned that his lady was the greateſt manager in tus 

art of the country, and that I was come hither at t': 
time in which I might learn to make more pick les ard 
conſerves than could be ſcen at any ether houſe a hun 
dred miles round, | 

It was not long before her ladyſhip gave me ſuhcien! 
oppcrtunities of knowing her character, for the was te 
much 
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much pleaſed with her own accompliſhments to conceal 
them; and took occation, from ſome ſweermeats which 
ſhe ſet next day upon the table, to diſcourſe for two long 
hours upon robs and gellics ; laid down the beſt methods 
of conſerving, reſerving, and preſerving all forts of fruit 
told us with great contempt of the London lady in the 
neighbourhood, by whom theſe terms were very often 
confounded ; and hinted how much ſhe ſhould be aſham- 
ed to ſet before company, at her own houſe, ſweetmeats 
of ſo dark a colour as ſhe had often ſeen at Miſtreſs 
Sprightly's. 

It is, indeed, the great huſineſs of her life to watch 
the ſkillet on the fire, to fee it ſimmer with the due de— 
gree of heat, and to ſnatch it off at the moment of pro- 
jection 3 and the employments to which the has bred her 
daughters are to turn roſe-lcaves in the fhade, to pick 
out the ſeeds of currants with a quill, to gather fruit 
without bruiſing it, and to extract bean-flower water for 
the ſkin. Such are the taſks with which every day, fluce 
I came hither, has begun and ended, to which the early 
hours of life are ſacrificed, and in which that time is 
paſſing away which never ſhall return. 

But to reaſon or expoſtulate are hopeleſs attempts. 
The lady has ſettled her opinions, and maintains the 
dignity of her own performances wit! al! the firmnets of 
ſtupidity accuſtomed to be flattered, Her daughters 
having never ſcen any houſe but their own, believe their 
mother's excellence on her own Md. Her luſhaad is 
a mere ſportſman, whois pleaſe to fee his table well 
furniſhed, and thinks the day ſuſhciently ſucceſsful in 
which he brings home a leaſh of hares to be potted by 
his wife. 

After a few days I pretended to want books; but my 
lady ſoon told me that none of her books would ſuit my 
taſte : for her part, ſhe never loved to fee young women 
give their minds to ſuch follies} by which they would 
only learn to uſe hard words; the bred up her daughters 
to underſtand a houſe, and whoever ſhould marry them, 
if they knew any thing of good cookery, would never 
repeat it, 
of There 
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however, ſome things in the culinar7 
ſciences ron ſublime for youthful intellects; m yſter! (3 
into which they muſt not be initiated till the yen rs of 


There arc, 


ſerious maturity, and which are referred to the day gf 
marriage, as the ſupreme qualification for connubial lif te, 
She makes an orange— pudding, which is the envy of all 
the neighLomhood, and which ſhe has hitherto found 
means of mixing and baking with ſecrecy, that the in- 
gredient to which it owes its flavour has never been di- 
covered. She, indeed, conducts this great affair with all 
the caution that human policy can ſuggeſt. It 1s never 
known before and when this pudding will be produced; 
the rakes the ingredients privately into her own clover, 
employs her maids and daughters in different parts of 
the houſe, orders the oven to be heated for a pie, and 
places the pudding in 1t with her own hands ; the mouth 
of the oven 1s then ſtopped, and all enquiries are vain, 

The compoſition of the pudding ſhe has, however, 
promiſed Clarinda, that if ſhe pleaſes her in marriage, 
ſhe ſhall be toid without referve. But the art of making 
Engliſh capers ſhe has not vet perſuaded herſelf to dil- 
cover; but ſeems reſolved that ſecret ſhall periſh with 
her, as ſome alchymiſts have obſtinately ſuppreſled tlic 
art of tranſmuring metals. 

I once ventured to lay my fingers on her book of te- 
ceipts, which ſhe left upon the table, having intelligence 
that a veſſel of gooſcherry-wine had burſt the hoops, 

3ut though the importance of the event ſufficiently en- 
groſſed ner care, to prevent any recollection of the danyer 
ro which her ſecrets were expoſed, I was not able to 
make uſe of the golden moments; for this treaſure ot 
hereditary knowledge was fo well concealed by the man- 
ner of ipelliny uſed by her grandmother, her mother, 
and herfeif, that I was totally unable to underſtand it, 
and loſt tlie opportunity of conſulting the oracle, for 
want of knowing the language in which its anfwers 
were returned, 

It is, indeed, neceſſary, if J have any regard to her 
ladyſhip's eſteem, that I ſhould apply myſelf to ſome ct 
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two days ago, warning her daugliters, by my mournful 
example, againſt neghgence of paitry, and ig norauce in 
carving:“ For you ſaw,” faid the, * that, with all her 
pretenſions to knowledge, ſhe turned the partridge the 
wrong way when ſhe attempted to cut it; and, I be- 
« heve, ſcarcely knows the diflerence betucen paſte 
© raiſed and paſte in a diſh.” 

The reaton, Mr. Rambler, why I have laid Lady 
Buſ:le's character before you, is a deſire to be informed 
whether, in your opinion, it is worthy of imitation, and 
whether I ſhall throw away the books which I have 
hitherto thought it my duty to read, for The Lady's Ct: fa 
Opened, The Complete Seryvani Maid, and Tie Corrt Cooks 
and religu all curioſity after right tad wrong tor the ait 
of ſcalding damaſcencs without burſting thei, and pre— 
terving the whitenets of pick led mulhrooms. 

Lady Buſtle has, indeed, by this inceſſant application 
to fruits and flowers, contrafihd her cares into a narrow 
ſpace, and ſet herſelf free from many perplexities with 
which other minds are diſturbed. She has no curiotity 
after the cvents of a war, or the fate of herocs in diltret3; 
the can hear, without tlie leaſt emotion, the ravage of a 
fire, or devaſtations of a ftorm ; her netyhbours grow 
rich or poor, come into the world or go out of it, with- 
out regard, while the is preſling the gelly-bag, or aning 
the ftore-room ; but I cannot, perceive that the is more 
free from diſquiets than thote whoſe underitandings take 
a wider range. Her marigoids, when they alc almoſt 
cured, aic often ſcattered by the wind, and the tuin 
ſometimes falls upon fruit when it ought to be gathered 
dry. „While her artificial wines arc fermenting, her 
vhole life is reſtleſſneſs and anxicty ; Her ſucetmcats 
are not always bright; and the maid tomernnes forgets 
the juſt proportions of ſalt and pepper when veniſon is 
to be baked. Her conſerves mould, her wines four, and 
pickles mother; and, like all the re{ of mankind, ſhe is 
every day mortited with the defeat of het ichenies, and 
the diſappointment of her hopes. 

With regard to vice and virtue, ſhe ſeems à kind of 
ncutral being. She has no crime but luxury, nor auy 

4 virtue 
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virtue but chaſtity ; ſhe has no deſire to be praiſed but gio 
for her cookery, nor wiſhes any ill to the reſt of man- T 
kind, but that whenever they aſpire to a feaſt, their 
cuſtards may be whevyith, and their pic-cruſis tough. 

I am now very impatient to know whether I am to 
look on theſe ladies as the great patterns of our ſex, and 
to conſider conſerves and pickles as the buſineſs of my 
life ; whether the cenſures which I now ſuffer be juſt; 
and whether the brewers of wines and the diftillers of 
walhes, have a right to look with inſolence on the weak. 


neſs of 
CoRNELIA, 
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Quoties flenti Theſeivs heros 

| Sifte modum, «1xit, neque enim fortuna querenda 
Sola iva ef}, ſimiles aljorum reſpice caſus, 
Mitius iſta feres. Ovip. 


— — 


How oft in vain the ſon of Theſeus ſaid, 

The ſtormy ſorrows be with patience laid: 
Nor are thy fcrtunes to be wept alone; 
Weigh others woes, aud learn to bear thy own. 


CATCOTT; 


A MONG the various methods of conſolation, to which 
the miſeries inſeparable from our preſent ſtate have 
given occaſion, it has been, as I have already remarked, 
recommended by tome writers to put the ſufferer in mind 
of heavier preſfures, and more excrugating calamitic3, 
than thoſe of which be has himſelf reaſon to 12 
This has, in all ages, been directed and practiſcd; 
and, in conformity to this cuſtom, Lipſius, the great mo- 
dern maſter of the Stoic philoſophy, has in his ccle- 
brated treatiſe on fcadineſs of mind, endeavoured to for- 
tify the breaſt againſt too much ſenſibility of misfortune, 
by enumerating the evils which have in former ages fallen 


upon the world, the devaſtation of wide-extended ge. 
gions, 
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gions, the ſack of cities, and maſſacre of nations: And 
the common voice of the multitude, uninſtructed by pre- 
cept, and unprejudiced by authority, which, in queſtions 


* . * 1 
that relate to the heart of man, is, in my opinion, more 


deciſive than the learning of Lipſius ſeems to juſtify the 
eſſicacy of this procedure; for one of the firſt comforts 
which ore neighbour adminiſters to another, is a relation 
of the like infelicity, combined with circumſtances of 
greater bitterneſs. 

But this medicine of the mind is like many remedies 
applied to the body, of which, though we ſee the effects, 
we are unacquainted with the manner of operation, and 
of which, therefore, ſome, who are unwilling to ſuppole 
any thing out of the reach of their own fagacity, have 
been inclinzd to doubt whether they have really thoſe 
virtues for which they are celebrated, and whether their 
reputation is not the mere gift of fancy, prejudice, and 
credulity. ; ; 

Conſolation, or comfort, are words which, in their 
proper acceptation, ſignify ſome alleviation of that pain 
to which it is not in our power to afford the proper and 
adequate remedy; they imply rather an augmentation of 
the power of bearing than a diminution of the burthen, 
A priſoner is relieved by him that ſets him at liberty, but 
receives comfort from ſuch as ſuggeſt conſiderations by 
which he is made patient under the inconvenience of con- 
finement. To that grief which ariſes from a great loſs, 
he only brings the crue remedy, who makes his friend's 
condition thre ſame as before; but he may be properly 
termed a comforter, who by perſuaſion extenuates the 
pain of poverty, and ſhews, in the ſtyle of Heſiod, that 
half is more than the whole. 

It 1s, perhaps, not immediately obvious how it can 
lull the memory of misfortune, or appeaſe the throb- 
bings of anguiſh, to hear that others are more miſera— 
ble; others, perhaps, unknown, or wholly indifferent, 
whole proſperity raiſes no envy, and whole fall can gra- 
tify no reſentment. Some topics of comfort ariſing, like 
that which gave hope and ſpirit to the captive of Seſoſ- 
Wis, from the perpetyal yiciflitudes of life, and the mu- 
| tability 
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tability of human affairs, may as properly raiſe the 
dejected as depreſs the proud, and have an immediate 
tendency to exhilarate and revive. But how can it avzil 
the man who languiſhes in the gloom of ſorrow, without 
proſpect of emerging into the ſunſhine of chec:fulne(;, 
to hear that others are ſunk yet deeper in the dungeon of 
miſery, ſhackled with heavier chains, and ſurround! 
with darker deſperation ? 

The ſolace ariſing from this conſideration ſcems indeed 
the weakeſt of all others, and is perhaps never properly 
applied, but in cafes where there is no place for reflec- 
tions of more ſpecdy and pleaſing efficacy, But even 
from ſuch calamities life is by no means free; a thouſand 
ills incurable, a thouſand loſſes irreparable, a thouſand 
difficulties inſurmountable, are known, or will be known, 
by all the ſons of men. Native deformity cannot be rec- 
tified, a dead friend cannot return, and the hours ct 
vouth trifled away in folly, or loſt in ſickneſs, cannot be 
reltorcd. 

Under the oppreſſion of ſuch melancholy, it has bcen 
found uſeful to take a ſurvev of the world, to contem- 
plate the various ſcenes of diſtreſs in which mankind arc 
ſtruggling round us, and acquaint ourſelves with the 7:7- 
ribiles viſn forme—the various ſhapes of miſcry, Which 
make havoc of terreſtrial happineſs, range all corners al- 
moſt without reſtraint, trample down our hopes at the 
hour of harveſt, and when we have built our ſchemes to 
the top, ruin their foundations. 

The firſt effect of this meditation is, that it furniſh 
a new employment for the mind, and engages the pal- 
ſions on remoter objects; as kings have ſometimes freed 
themſclves from a ſubject roo haughty to he governed, 
and too powerful to be cruſhed, by poſting him in a di- 
tant province till his popularity has ſubſided, or his 
pride been repreſſed. The attention is diſſipated by va- 
riety, and acts more weakly upon any ſingle part, as 
that torrent may be drawn off to different channels, 
which, pouring down in one collected body, cannot be 
reſiſted. This ſpecies of comfort is, therefore, unavail- 
ing in ſevere paroxyſms of corporal pain, when the mind 

10 
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is every inſtant called back to miſery, and in the firſt 
ſhock of any ſudden evil; but will certainly be of uſe 
ayainſt encroaching melancholy, and a ſettled habit of 
gloomy thoughts. 

It is further advantageous, as it ſupplies us with op- 
portunities of making compariſons 1n our own favour, 
We know that very little of the pain or pleaſure, which 
does not begin and end in our ſenſes, is otherwiſe than 
relative; we are rich or poor, great or little, in propor- 
tion to the number that excel us, or fall beneath us, in 
any of theſe repects; and therefore a man whole uneaſi- 
nels ariſes from reflection on any misfortune that throws 
him below thoſe with whom he was once equal, is com- 
forted by finding that he is not yet loweſt, 

There is another kind of compariſon leſs tending to- 
wards the vice of envy, very well illuſtrated by an old 
poet, whoſe ſyſtem will not afford many reaſonable mo- 
tives to content. It is,” ſays he, * pleaſing to look 
from ſhore upon the tumults of a ſtorm, and to ſee a 
« ſhip ſtruggling with the billows; it is pleaſing, not be- 
* cauſe the pain of another can give us delight, but be- 
«cauſe we have a ſtronger impreſſion of the happineſs of 
* ſafety.” Thus, when we look abroad, and behold the 
multitudes that are groaning under evils heavier than 
thoſe which we have expericuced, we ſhrink back to our 
own ſtate, and, inſtead of repiuing that ſo much muſt be 
felt, learn to rejoice that we have not more to feel. 

By this obſervation of the miſeries of others, fortitude 
is ſtrengthened, and the mind brought to a more exten- 
ſire knowledge of her own powers. As the heroes of 
action catch the flame from one another, ſo they to whom 
Providence has allotted the harder taſk of ſuffering with 
calmneſs and dignity, may animate themſelves by the re- 
membrance of thoſe evils which have been laid on others, 
perhaps naturally as weak as themſelves, and bear up 
with vigour and reſolution againſt their own oppreſſions, 
when they ſee it poſſible that more ſevere afflictions may 
be borne, 

There is ſtill another reaſon why, to many minds, the 
rclation of other mens infelicity may give a laſting and 
conti- 
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continual relief. Some, not well inſtructed in the mex. 
ſures by which Providence diſtributes happineſs, are per- 
haps miſled by divines, who, as Bellarmine makes tem- 
poral proſperity one of the characters of the true church, 
have repreſented wealth and caſe as the certain concomi— 
tants of virtue, and the unfailing reſult of the Divine appro- 
bation. Such ſufferers are dejected in their misfortunes, 
not ſo much for what they feel as for what they dread; 
not becaule they cannot ſupport the forrows, or endu; © 
the wants of their preſent condition, but becauſe they 
conſider them as only the beginnings of more ſharp and 
more laſting pains. To thete mourners, it is an © of 
the higheſt charity to repreſent the calamities which not 
only virtue has ſuffered, but virtue has incurred ; but 
to inform them that one cvidence of a future Rate 13 
the uncertainty of any preſent reward for goodnets; and 
to remind them, from the higheſt authority, of the 
diſtreſſes and penury of men of whom the world was ut 
worthy. 


No. LIN. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1750. 


Selöse Tov zelavar. 
EpICGRAM. VET, 


Huſband thy poſſeſſions. 


THERE is ſcarcely among the evils of human life, 
any fo gene rally dreaded 2 as Poverty. Ex ery other 
ſpecies of miſerv, thoſe who are not much accuſtomed 
to diſturb rhe preſent moment with reflection, can ca-) 
forget, becauſe it is not always forced upon their regard: 
but it is impoſſible to paſs a day or an hour in the con- 
fluxes of men, without ſeeing how much indivence is ex- 
poſed to contumely, neglect, and inſult; and, in its 
loweſt ſtate, to hunger and nakedneſs; to 1njurics again! 
which every paſlioa is in arms, and to wants which na- 

ture cannot ſuſtain. 
Againſt other evils, the heart is often hardened by 
true 
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true or falſe notions of dignity and reputation : thus we 
lee dangers of every kind faced with willingnels, becauſe 
bravery in a good or bad cauſe is never without its en- 
comialts and admirers. But in the proſpect of poverty 
there is nothing but gloom and melancholy; the mind 
and body iuffer together; its miſerics bring no allevia- 
tions; it is a ſtate in which every virtue is ovicured, and 
in which no conduct can avoid reproach : a ſtate in 
which checifulneſs is inſenſibility, and dejection fullen— 
neſs, of which the hardſhips are without honour, and 
the labours without reward, 

Of theſe calamitics there ſeems not to be wanting a 
generai conviction; we hear on every tide the note "of 
trade, and fee the ſtreets thronged with numberleſs mul- 
titades, whole faces are clouded with anxiety, and 
whoſe Reps are hurried by precipitation, from no other 
motive than the hope of gain; and the whole world is 
put in motion by the defire of that wealth, which 
13 chiefly to be v alued as it ſecures us from poverty; for 
it is more uſeful for defence than acquiſition, and 1 i not 
ſo much able to procure good as to e xclude evil. 

Yet there are alu ays lome whoſe paſſions or follics 
lead them to a conduct oppoſite to the gencral maxims 
and practice of mankind ; tome who ſcem to ruſh upon 
ape - with the ſame eagerneſs with which others avoid 

- who lee their rev enucs hourly leſſened, and the eſtates 
. * ch they inherit from their anceſtors mouldering away, 
without reſolution to change their courſe of lite; who 
perſevere againſt all remonſtrances, and go forward with 
full career, though they fee before them the precipice of 
deſtruction, 

It is not my purpoſe, in this paper, to expoſtulate with 
ſuch as ruin their fortunes by expenſive ſchemes of build. 
ings and gardens, which they carry on with the ſame 
vanity that prompred them to begin; chufing, as it hap— 
pens ja a thouſand other cafes, the remote evil before the 
lichter, and deferring the ſhame of repentance till they 
incur the miſeries of diſtreſs. Thoſe for whom I intend 
wy pretent admonitions, are the thoughtleſs, the ncgli- 
gent, and the ditivlute ; who having, by the vicioulneſs 


of 
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of their own inclinations, or the ſeducements of alluring 


| 
companions, been engaged in habits of expence, and ac. | 
cuſtomed to move in a certain round of pleaſures diſpro- . 
portioned to their condition, are without power to extri- } 
cate themſelves from the inchantments of cuſtom, avoid 6 
thought becauſe they know it will be painful, and con- a 
tinue from day to day, and from month to month, to 
anticipate their revenues, and fink every hour deeper into 2 
the gulphs of uſury and extortion. tl 
This folly has leſs claim to pity, becauſe it cannot be I. 
imputed to the vehemence of ſudden paſſion; nor can ol 
the miſchief which it produces be extenuated as the effect al 
of any ſingle act which rage or deſire might execute be- to 
fore there could be time for an appeal to reaſon, Theſe nie 
cre 


men are advancing towards miſery by ſoft approaches, 
and deſtroying themſelves, not by the violence of a 1 
blow, which, when once given, can never be recalled, by 
but by a flow poiſon, hourly repeated, and obſtinately 

continued, Ev 


This conduct is ſo abſurd when it is examined by the pra 
unprejudiced eye of rational judgment, that nothing but an 
experience could evince its poſſibility ; yet, abſurd as i: wh 
is, the ſudden fall of ſome families and the ſudden riſe «+ knc 
others, prove it to be common; and every year ſecs loſe 
many wretches reduced to contempt and want by thei: laſt, 
coſtly ſacrifices to pleaſure and vanity. deli 

It is the fate of almoſt every paſſion, when it has fory 

aſſed the bounds which nature preſcribes, to countera*t and 
Its own purpoſe. Too much rage hinders the warrior ouſn 
from circumſpection, too much eagerneſs of profit huits anim 
the credit of the trader, too much ardour takes away and 
from the lover that eaſineſs of addreſs with which ladies ſelve 
are delighted. Thus extravagance, though dictated A 
by vanity and incited by voluptuouſneſs, ſeldom procure: his e 
ultimately either applauſe or pleaſure, of pl 

If praiſe be juſtly eſtimated by the character of thoſ: happ 
from whom it 1s received, little ſatisfaction will be given I 

of o 


to the ſpendthrift by the encomiums which he purchates 
For who are they that animate him in his purſuits, bu 
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unaequainted with all on which the wiſdom of nations 
has impreſſed the ſtamp of excellence, and devoid alike 

of knowledge and of virtue? By whom is his profuſion 

praiſed, but by wretches who conſider him as ſubſervient 

to their purpoſes : Sirens that entice him to ſhipwreck, 
and Cyclops that are gaping to devour him ? 

Every man whoſe knowledge, or whoſe virtue, can 
give value to his opinion, looks with ſcorn or pity (nei- 
ther of which can afford much gratification to pride) on 
him whom the panders of luxury have drawn into the 
circle of their influence; and whom he ſees parcelled out 
among the difterent minifters of folty, and about to be 
tora to pieces by taylors and jockies, vintners and attor- 
nies, who at once rob and ridicule him, and who are fe= 
cretly triumphing over his weakneſs, when they preſent 
new incitements to his appetite, and heighten his deſires 
by counterfeited applauſe. 

Such 1s the praiſe that 1s purchaſed by prodigality, 
Even when it is yet not diſcovered to be falſe, it is the 
praiſe only of thoſe whom it is reproachful to pleaſe, 

and whoſe ſincerity 1s corrupted by rheir intereſt; men 
who live by the riots which they encourage, and who 
know that whenever their pupil grows wiſe, they ſhall 
loſe their power. Yet with ſuch flatteries, ;f they could 
laſt, might the cravings of vanity, which is ſeldom very 
delicate, be ſatisfied; but the time is alwavs haſtening 
for ward when this triumph, poor as it is, ſhall vaniſh, 
and when thoſe who now ſurround them with bbſequi.- 
oufneſs and compliments, fawn among his equipage, and 
animate his riots, thall turn upon him with inſolence, 
and reproach him with the vices promoted by chem⸗ 
ſclves. 

And as little pretenſions has the man who ſquanders 
his eſtate by vain or vicious EXPENCES, to greater degrees 
of pl-ature than are ohtained by others. To make any 
happineſs fincere, it is neceſſary that we believe it to be 
laſting ; fince whatever we ſuppoſe ourſelves in danger 
of lohng, muſt de enjoyed with ſolicitude and uneaſineſs; 
and the more value we ſet upon it, the more muſt the 
preſent poſition be unbittered. How can he then be 

2 envied 
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envied for his felicity, who knows that its continuance 
cannot be expected, and who is conſcious that a very 
ſhort time will give him up to the gripe of poverty, which 
will be harder to be borne, as he has given way to more 
exceſſes, wantoned in greater abundance, and indulged 
his appetites with more profuſeneſs ? 

It appears evident that frugality is neceſſary even to 
complete the pleaſure of expence; for it may be gene- 
rally remarked of theſe who ſquander what they know 
their fortune not ſufficient to allow, that in their moſt 
jovial expence there always breaks out ſome proof of 
diſcontent and impatience, they either ſcatter with a 
kind of wild deſperztion, and affected laviſhneſs, as cri- 
minals brave the gallows when they cannot eſcape it, or 
pay their money with a peevith anxiety, and endeavour 
at once to ſpend idly, and to fave meanly : having neither 
firmneſs to deny their paſſions, nor courage to gratify 
them, they murmur at their own enjoyments, and poiſon 
the bowl of pleaſure by reſlection on the coſt, 

Among theſe men there is often the vociferation of 
merriment, but very ſeldom the tranquillity of cheer- 
fulneſs; they inflame their imaginations to a Kind of 
momentary jollity, by the help of wine and riot, and 
conſider it as the firſt buſineſs of the night to ſtupify re- 
collection, and lay that reaſon aſleep which diſturbs their 
gaicty, and calls upon them to retrcat from ruin. 

But this poor broken fatisfaction is of ſhort conti- 
nuance, and muſt be expiarcd by a long ſcries of miſery 
and regret. In a ſhort time the creditor g grows impa— 
tient, the ſaſt acre is fold, the paſſions and appetites ſtil 
continue their tyranny, with inceſſant calls for their uſual 
gratiſicatious, and the remaindar of liſe palles away in 


vain repentance, ur impotent delire, 
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